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THE MOSQUITO TERRITORY. 


THE Mosquito territory, or Mosquito shore, and sometimes Moscos, is 
situated, according to English geographers, between the 11th and 16th 
northern parallels, and may be regarded as forming the eastern of 
the states of Honduras and Nicaragua. The geographers of the United 
States, however, argue that the designation, « Mosquito shore,” can only 
properly be understood, in a geographical sense, as applying to that 
portion of the eastern coast of Central America which lies between Cape 
Gracias 4 Dios and Bluefields Lagoon, or between the 12th and 15th 
degrees of north latitude. 

This coast was discovered by Columbus, in his fourth voyage, in 1502. 
He sailed along its entire length, stopping at various points to investigate 
the country and ascertain the character of its inhabitants. He gave it 
the name Cariay, and it was accurately characterised by one of his com- 
ponies, Porras, as una tierra muy baja, a very low land. Columbus 

unself, in his letter to the Spanish sovereigns, Tosesthias the inhabitants 
as fishers, and “as great sorcerers, very terrible.” His son, Fernando 
Columbus, is more explicit. He says they were almost negroes in eolour, 
bestial, going naked; in all respects very rude, eating human flesh, and 
devouring their fish raw, as they happened to catch them. The language 
of the chroniclers warrant us in believing that the above descriptions 
applied only to the tribes living on the sea-coast, and that those of the 
interior, whose language then was different, were a distinct people. 

The great incentive to Spanish enterprise in America, and which led 
to the rapid conquest and settlement of the continent, was the acquisition 
of the precious metals. But little of these was to be found on the 
Mosquito shore, and, as a consequence, the tide of Spanish adventure 
swept by, heedless of the miserable savages who sought a precarious sub- 
sistence among its lagoons and forests. It is true a grant of the entire 
coast, from Cape Gracias to the Gulf of Darien, was made to Diego de 
Nicuessa for purposes of colonisation within ten years after its discovery, 
but the expedition which he fitted out to occupy the country was wrecked 
at the mouth of Wanks river, which was in consequence subsequently 
known as the Rio de los Perdidos. 

From that time forward the attention uf Spain was too much absorbed 
with the other parts of her immense empire in America to enable her to 
devote much care to this comparatively unattractive shore. Her mis- 
sionaries, inspired with religious zeal, nevertheless penetrated among its 
people, and feeble attempts were made to found establishments at Cape 
Gracias, and probably at other points on the coast. But the resources of 
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the country were too few to sustain the latter, and the Indians themselves 
too debased and savage to comprehend the instructions of the former. 

The coast, therefore, remained in its primitive condition until the 
advent of the buccaneers in the Sea of the Antilles, which was about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its intricate bays and unknown 
rivers furnished admirable places of refuge and concealment for the small 
and swift vessels in which they roved the seas. They made permanent 
stations at Cape Gracias and Bluefields, from which they darted out like 
hawks on the large galleons that sailed from Nombre de Dios and 
Carthagena, laden with the riches of Peru. Bluefields, the present seat 
of Mosquito royalty, derives its name from a noted Dutch pirate, Bleevelt, 
who once had his ead-quarters there. 

The establishment at Cape Gracias seems, indeed, to have been the 
head-quarters and chief place of the buccaneers, not only on this coast, 
but in the whole Carribean Sea. It is mentioned in nearly every chapter 
of the narratives which the pirates have left us of their wild and bloody 
adventures. Here they met to divide their spoil and to decide upon new 
expeditions. The relations which they maintained with the natives are 
well described by old Jo, Esquemeling, a Dutch pirate, who wrote about 
1670: 

We directed our course towards Gracias & Dios, for thither resort many 

irates who have friendly correspondence with the Indians there. The custom 
is, that when any pirates arrive, every one has the liberty to buy himself an 
Indian woman, at the price of a knife, an old axe, wood-bill, or hatchet. By 
this contract the woman is obliged to stay with the pirate all the time he . 
remains there. She serves him, meanwhile, with victuals of all sorts that the 
country affords. The pirate has also liberty to go and hunt and fish where he 
pleases. Through this frequent converse with the pirates, the Indians some- 
times go to sea with them for whole years, so that many of them can speak 
English. (‘Buccaneers of America.” ‘London, 1704.) 

De Lussan, another member of the fraternity of freebooters, corrobo- 
rates the same state of things. 


The cape has long been inhabited by mulasters (mulattoes) and negroes, both 
men and women, who have greatly multiplied since a Spanish ship, bound from 
Guinea, freighted with their fathers, was lost here. Those who escaped from 
the wreck were courteously received by the Mousticks (Spanish, Moscos ; English, 
Mosquitos), who live hereabout. These Indians assigned their guests a place to 
grub up, and intermixed with them. 

The negroes wrecked from tle Spanish slave-ship were augmented in 
number by the Cimarones or runaway slaves of the Spanish settlements 
in the interior; and, intermingling with the Indians, originated the 
mongrel race called Sambos, which now predominates on the Mosquito 
shore. Still later, when the English planters from Jamaica established 
themselves on the coast, they brought their slaves with them, who also 
contributed to increase the negro element. What are called Mosquito 
Indians, therefore, are a mixed race, combining the blood of Indians and 
negroes, of Spanish and English traders and adventurers, and of pirates 
of English, Spanish, Dutch, and other origin. Only as the blood of 
the race most favoured by the climate keeps perpetually gaining the 
ascendancy, the Sambo or negro and Indian stock preserve their nume- 
rical superiority. 

Most of Wis Lekidiing“tiuccancers were Englishmen, and all had more or 
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less intimate relations with Jamaica, so that when the close of the pro- 
tracted wars with Spain put an end to the system, it naturally suggested 
itself to those in authority to place the close connexion which had been 
established with the Mosquitos upon a more regular and a more respect- 
able footing. The people themselves ardently sought for the protection 
of the English, and im 1687 one of their chiefs was conveyed to Jamaica, 
where he received a commission from the Duke of Albemarle, as King of 
Mosquito, after which transaction they continued steady in their alliance 
with the English, and very useful to them on many occasions. 

Unfortunately some of the Indian tribes of the interior persevered in 
their lawless habits, making incursions into the adjacent Spanish settle- 
ments, and leading to strong remonstrances on the part of the Spaniards. 
In consequence of this, in 1740, Governor Trelawney commissioned one 
Robert Hodgson to the Mosquito shore to restrain the Indians from com- 
mitting acts of hostility against the Spaniards. Settlements were then 
first established, and in 1744 a small detachment of troops was sent, 
reinforced m 1748 by a supply of ordnance. The Spaniards, however, 
took umbrage at this, and Baba to consider the steps taken to ensure the 
tranquillity of Guatemala as an invasion of the territory. Governor 
Knowles, who sueceeded to Trelawney, was weak enough to advocate a 
conciliating policy, and an abdication in favour of the —— the 
consequence of which was that the Mosquitos, deprived of the protection 
which they felt they had a right to depend upon, turned their arms 
against their quondam protectors. Hence Great Britain was induced by 
treaties, dated 1763, 1783, and 1786, to evacuate the country, upon 
condition of certain cessions at Belize and in British Honduras on the 
coast of Yucatan. 

When the power of Spain began to decline, and the adjacent countries 
passed into the hands of their own rulers, the English were induced to 
save the Mosquitos—who had no class of persons among them from whom 
to elect a governing body—from anarchy, by once more ee over 
them the zgis of their protection. The offer was gladly accepted, and 
one of their chiefs was selected as an embodiment of the principle of 
royalty. Several of these barbarian kings, all much given to drink, suc- 
ceeded to one another. One of them, who had been christened Robert 
Charles Frederick, provided by his will-that the affairs of his kingdom 
should be administered by Colonel M‘Donald, the superintendent of 
Belize, as regent, during the minority of his heir; that M‘Donald should 
be guardian of his children; and, with reference to the spiritual wants of 
his beloved subjects, “the United Church of England and Ireland should 
be the established religion of the Mosquito nation for ever.” This last- 
named king was succeeded by the present sovereign—his son, George 
William Clarence—who was duly proclaimed king by the regent 
M‘Donald and his colleagues, and an agent was appointed to live with 


him at Bluefields. 
And what is the kind of country, the protectorate over which, and of 


its sable monarch and bulpis-faced Sambos,* is a source of so much 
jealousy to our Transatlantic cousins? What of its topography, soil, 








* Scarcely a Sambo but is afflicted with bulpis, a facial carbunele, like the 
Bouton @ Alep, the effect of damp, heat, and bad water. 
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climate, and resources? The coast is a line of sand, enclosing one long 
and nearly continuous succession of great lagoons, the length of which is 
nearly parallel thereto, and they are so joined to each other by narrow 
necks of water, that with the exception of here and there a bit of land, 
called a haulover, from the necessity of dragging the canoes over them, 
the era oe of the distance between Gracias and Bluefields may be 
accomplished on smooth water. The lowlands consist of Mangrove woods, 
swamps, and large level lawns or a savannahs, supporting few trees 
except the red or long-leaved pine. The land improves in quality as it 
gains in elevation in the interior, and is covered with wood, and there 
are numerous rivers, whose banks are also well clad with trees, shrubs, 
or flowering and fruit-bearing plants. The soil will produce abundant and 
excellent crops of indigo, cotton, coffee, sugar, rice, and maize almost every- 
where, but no European settlement has ever prospered in so unhealthy a 
climate—witness the attempts of the English to found colonies at Vera Paz 
and at Poyer, on the Black River; those of the French at Tehuantepec 
and Cape Gracias; and those of the Germans at Santo Tomas and Blue- 
fields. The lapse of a year or two is in general sufficient to extirpate all 
the inhabitants of a European colony. 

Mr. Samuel A. Bard describes the approach to the coast, near Blue- 
fields,* as holding out no delusions. 


The approach to the coast, near Bluefields, holds out no delusions. The shore 
is flat, and in all respects tame and uninteresting. A white line of sand, a green 
belt of trees, with no relief except here and there a solitary r pm and a few 
blue hills in the distance, are the only objects which are offered to the expectant . 
eyes of the voyager. A nearer approach reveals a large lagoon, protected by a 
narrow belt of sand, covered, on the inner side, with a dense mass of mangrove- 
trees; and this is the harbour of Bluefields. The entrance is narrow but not 
difficult, at the foot of a high, rocky bluff, which completely commands the 

assage. 

. The town, or rather the collection of huts called by that name, lies nearly 
nine miles from the entrance. After much tacking, and backing, and filling, to 
avoid the innumerable banks and shallows in the lagoon, we finally arrived at the 
anchorage. We had hardly got our anchor down, before we were boarded by a 
very pompous black man, Aaeind in a shirt of red check, pantaloons of white 
cotton cloth, and a glazed straw-hat, with feet innocent of shoes, whose office 
nobody knew, further than that he was called “ Admiral Rodney,” and was an 
important functionary in the “Mosquito kingdom.” He bustled about in an 
extraordinary way, but his final purpose seemed narrowed down to getting a 
dram, and pocketing a couple of dollars, slily slipped into his hand by the cap- 
tain, Fe before he got over the side. When he had left, we were told that we 
could go on shore. 

Bluefields is an imperial city, the residence of the court of the Mosquito 
kingdom, and therefore merits a particular description. As I have said, it is a 
collection of the rudest possible thatched huts. Among them are two or three 
framed buildings, one of which is the residence of a Mr. Bell, an Englishman, 
with whom, as I afterwards learned, resided that world-renowned monarch 
“George William Clarence, King of all the Mosquitos.” The site of the huts 
Is picturesque, being upon comparatively high ground, at a point where a con- 
siderable stream from the interior enters the lagoon. There are two villages ; 
the principal one, or Bluefields Proper, which is much the largest, containing 
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haps five hundred le ; and “ Carlsruhe,” a kind of Gepentennys so named 
ra colony of Roeien ate had attempted to establish themselves here, but 
whose colony, at the time of my visit, had utterly failed. Out of more than a 
hundred of the poor people, who had been induced to come here, but three or 
four were left, rene te a state of great debility and distress. Most of their 
companions had died, but a few had escaped to the interior, where they bear 
convincing witness to the wickedness of yom ar to found colonies, from 
northern climates, on low, pestiferous shores, under the tropics, 


Mr. Bard expresses surprise at finding that, with few exceptions, 
the inhabitants of Bluefelds were unmitigated negroes or Sambos— 
that is to say, mixed negro and Indian: he had heard Mosquito 
shore was occupied by the Mosquito Indians, but soon found that 
there were few, if any, pure Indians on the entire coast. The first 
object of the American artist, adventurer, and romancer, on landing at 
Bluefields, was to procure a roof in which to shelter himself and his 
mysterious companion, Antonio; first, the mild-eyed Indian boy, with a 
Doctor Dee speculum, in which Mr. Bard declares himself to have seen 
miraculous things ; next, a descendant of the ruling and priestly classes 
of Central America, between whom there exists “ a mysterious bond or 
secret sympathy of organisation,” as witnessed in the interview with the 
shy vee} timid Indian girl, the Sukia, or enchantress of the moonlit ruins 
of ancient times; and now the dreaded chieftain and victorious leader of 


the unrelenting Itzaes of Yucatan ! 

The next object was to obtain a favourable presentation at court. Nor 
was he long destined to pine away his days in devising plans to obtain 
an introduction to his Mosquito majesty. 

yup | early on the morning subsequent to my arrival, I started out to see the 

ights of Bluefields, Following a broad path, leading to a grove of cocoa-nut 
trees, which shadowed over the river, tall and trim, I met a white man, of thin 
and serious visage, who eyed me curiously for a moment, bowed slightly, and 
passed on in silence. The distant air of an Englishman, on meeting an Ameri- 
can, is generally reciprocated by equally frigid eae: So I stared coldly, 
bowed stiffly, and also passed on. I smiled to think what a deal of affectation 
had been wasted on both sides, for it would have been unnatural if two white 
men were not glad to see each other’s faces in a land of ebony like this, So I 
involuntarily turned half round, just in time to witness a similar evolution on 
the part of my thin friend. It was evident that his thoughts were but reflections 
of my own, and being the younger of the two I retraced my steps, and ap- 
proached him with a laughing “Good morning!” He responded to my saluta- 
tion with an equally pregnant “Good morning!” at the same time raising his 
hand to his ear, in token of being hard of hearing. Conversation opened, and 
I at once found I was in the presence of a man of superior education, large 
experience, and altogether out of place in the Mosquito metropolis. After a 
long walk, in which we passed a rough board structure, surmounted by a stumpy 
pole, supporting a aad flag—a sort of hybrid between the Union Jack and the 
“ Stars and Stripes”—called by Mr. Bell the ‘‘ House of Justice,” 1 accepted 
his invitation to accompany him home to coffee. 

His house was a plain building of rough boards, with several small rooms, 
all opening into the principal apartment, in which I was invited to sit down. A 
sleepy-looking black girl, with an enormous shock of frizzled hair, was sweeping 
the floor, in a languid, mechanical way, calculated to superinduce yawning even 
after a brisk morning walk. The partitions were hung with many prints, in 
which “her most gracious Majesty” appeared in all the multiform glory of steel, 
lithograph, and chromotint. A gun or two, a table in the corner, supporting a 
confused collection of books and papers, with some ropes, boots, and iron 
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grapnels beneath, a few chairs, a Yankee clock, and a table, completed the fur- 
niture and decoration of the room. I am thus particular in this inventory for 
reasons which will afterwards appear. 

At aword from Mr. Bell, the torpid black gir) disappeared for afew moments, 
and then eame back with some cups and a pot of coffee. I observed that there 
were three cups, and that my host filled them all, which I thought a little sin- 

lar, since there were but two of us. A faint, momentary suspicion crossed 
my mind, that the female polypus stood in some such relation to my host as to 
warrant her in honouring us with her company But, instead of doing so, she 
unceremoniously pushed open a door in the corner, and eurtly ejaculated to 
some unseen occupant, “Get up!” There was a kind of querulcus response, 
and directly a —— and muttering, as of some person who regarded himself 
as unreasonably disturbed. Meanwhile we had each finished our first cup of 
coffee, and were proceeding with a second, when the door in the corner oreued, 
and a black boy, or what an American would be apt to call a “young darkey,” 

tly mineteen or twenty years old, shuffled up to the table. Hz wore 

a shirt, unbuttoned at the throat, and cotton pantaloons, scarcely buttoned 

at all. He nodded to my entertainer with a drawling ‘‘ Mornin’, sir!” and sat 

down to the third cup of coffee. My host seemed to take no notice of him, and 

we continued our conversation. Soon after, the sloven youth got up, took his 

hat, and slowly walked down the path to the river, where I afterwards saw-him 
washing his face in the stream. 

As 1 was about leaving, Mr. Bell kindly volunteered his services to me in any 
way they might be made available. 1 thanked him, and suggested that, having 
no object to accomplish except to “scare up” adventures and seek out novel 
sights, I should be obliged to him for an introduction to the king, at some 
future day, after Antonio should have succeeded in rejuvenating my suit of 
ceremony, now rather rusty from saturation with salt water. He smiled faintly, 
and said, as for that matter, there need be no delay; and, stepping to the door, 
shouted to the black youth by the river, and beckoned him to come up the 
bank. The youth put on his hat hurriedly, and obeyed. “Perhaps you are not 
aware that is the — observed my host, with a contemptuous smile. I made 
no reply, as the youth was at hand. He took off his hat respectfully, but there 
was no introduction in the case, beyond the quiet observation, “George, this 

has come to see you; sit down!” 

I soon saw who was the real “king” in Bluefields. ‘ George,” I think, had 
also a notion of his own on the subject, but was kept in such strict subordina- 
tion that he never manifested it by words. I found him shy, but not without 
the elements of an ordinary English education, which he had received in Eng- 
land. He is nothing more or less than a negro, with hardly a perceptible trace 
of Indian blood, and would pass at the south for “a likely young fellow, worth 
twelve hundred dollars as a body-servant !”” 


Mr. Bard at first proposed to himself, on quitting Bluefields, to ascend 
the river of the same name, and on whose banks dwell several tribes of pure 
Indians, among whom the Cookras and the Ramas—the latter a large and 
docile tribe. He, however, changed his plan for the far more interesting 
and mstructive canoe navigation of the lagoons, which line, as before 
said, nearly the whole length of the Mosquito shore. To this effect he 


procured the additional services of a young Poyas or Poyer Indian, 
and he thus describes his departure: 


It was a bright morning, and our little sail, filled with the fresh sea-breeze, 
carried us gaily through the water. Antonio carefully steered the boat, and my 
Poyer boy sat, like a bronze figure-head, in the bow, while I reclined in the 
centre, luxuriously smoking a cigar. The white herons flapped lazily around us, 
and flocks of screaming curlews whirled rapidly over our heads. I eould scarcely 
comprehend the novel reality of my position. The Robinson Crusoe-ish feeling 
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of my youth a in all ete co a on my — and for 

companions a t of an iginal prince, the r of a mysterious 

talisman, devotedly attached to me, half friend, half protector, and a second 

strange Indian, from some unknown interior, silent as the unwilling genii whom 

we — spell of Solyman kept in obedience to the weird necromancers of 
€ ‘ 


A pleasant start, the delights of which were by no means detracted 
from by an abundant supper in the evening upon delicious oysters col- 
lected by Antonio; fish with ugly names, such as the Americans delight 
in—snooks and groupers—but of excellent flavour, speared by the Poyer 
boy, and cooked to a charm in an extemporised oven in the sand; and 
lastly, a dozen broiled curlews, shot by our hero himself. 

*But night in the tropics is not always so pleasant as day. A fire had 
been lit to keep off as many mosquitoes as possible—all was out of the 
question—but it only turned a double column of soldier crabs upon Mr. 
Bard, who awoke with the sensation of innumerable objects, with sharp 
claws and cold bodies, crawling over him. When he got up they clung 
to his skirts in myriads. 

A small river bes into the ceutre of the second large lagoon going 
north from Bluefields, and upon it is a Mosquito village called Wasswatla, 
whither our traveller directed his canoe, and where he was hospitably 
received by the village chief—as usual, a bloated, drunken Sambo. Some 
French creoles had founded a once-flourishing establishment here, but 
they had all perished, and the house and plantations were going to ruin. 
No one even remained to succeed to the property. 

After a turtle-fishing excursion came a night at the northern end of 
the lake in the rain, with clouds of mosquitoes and sand-flies, and a forest 
full of tree-toads piping dolefully. Antonio predicted that the rain would 
continue for a week, so they wuslli on by sea to the Rio Grande, and got 
over the bar just in time, for “half an hour afterwards the great waves 
broke on the very spot in clouds of spray, and with the noise of thunder.” 
Here, upon a knoll or bank, sheltered by large trees, they constructed a 
tent of palmetto leaves, under which to abide the ¢éemporal or week’s 
rain ; and after ten days of miserable detention they succeeded in reaching 
a village of Woolwa Indians, who received them hospitably. These 
Indians detest the Sambos or Mosquitos; but while they are said to deny 
the authority of the king, they still send down annually a certain 
quantity of sarsaparilla, maize, and other articles, as the traditionary 

rice of being let alone. Here Mr. Bard stayed two weeks, diversifymg 
bis repasts on fowls, plantains, guava, and other fruits, with hunting the 
manitus or sea-cow, and then he started by sea for Snook Creek, from 
which point the lagoons extend to Cape Gracias. The first night, how- 
ever, was spent on an island in the river, where no rest was to be obtained 
from the noise made by wild animals. This portion of Mr. Bard’s 
narrative is like a page out of De Humboldt. 


The moon was out, and the evening was exceedingly beautiful—so beautiful, 
indeed, that I might have fallen imto heroics, had it not been for a most infernal 
concert kept up by wild animals on the river's banks. I at first supposed that 
all the ferocious beasts of the forest had congregated, preparatory to a general 

ht, and comforted myself that we were ar rom them ty the river. 
There were unearthly groans, and angry swarls, and shrieks, so like those of 
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human beings i distress to send a thrill through every nerve. At times the 
me mmr scidtidieanaallin ebhdiaens then so and near 
that I could hardly myself they were not produced on the i itself. 


I should have the night in alarm, had not Antonio been there to i 
to me that most, if not all these sounds came from what the Spaniards the 
“mono colorado,” or howling monkey. I afterwards saw a specimen—a large, 
beast, of a dirty, brick-red colour, with a long beard, but otherwise like an 
can baboon. Different from most other monkeys, they remain in nearly the 
same places, and have favourite trees, in which an entire troop will take up its 
quarters at night, and open a horrible serenade, that never fails to fill the mind 
of the inexperienced traveller with the most dismal fancies. Notwithstandiz 
Antonio’s explanations, they so disturbed my slumbers that I got up about mid- 
night, and, going down to the edge of the water, fired both of my gun 
in the direction of the greatest noise. But I advise no one to try a similar ex- 
iment. All the water-birds and wild fow! roosting in the trees gave a sudden 
fiutter, and set up responsive croaks and screams, from which the monkeys 
seemed to derive great encouragement, and redoubled their howling. I was 
lad when the unwonted commotion ceased, and the denizens of the forest re- 
Cotal again into their chronic serenade. 
A large proportion of tropical animals are og sity! “children of the 
ight.” It is at night that the tiger and maneless Mexican lion leave their airs, 
on range the dense forests in pursuit of their prey, rousing the peccary and 
tapir from their haunts, and sending them to seek refuge in the thickets, where 
crashing of bushes and splashings in hidden pools testify to the blind fear of 
the pursued, and the fierce instincts of the pursuers. A sudden plunge of the 
igator from the banks will startle the wild birds from the overhanging trees, 
in an instant the forest resounds to the wild cries of the tiger, the plaints 
of the frightened monkeys, and the shrieks and croaks of the numerous water- 
fowl; whi): the »vakeful traveller starts up and hastily grasps his faithful gun, 
surprised to finc’ the wilderness, which was so still of shumberous under the 
noonday heats, now terrible with savage and warring life. 


Missing Snook Creek, they were obliged to make for the Prinza-pulka 
entrance :=to the jagoons. This was an estuary, lined as usual with an 
impenetrable forest of mangroves, covered with flocks of white and rose- 
coloured ibs. Some distance up the creek was the village of Quam- 
watla, inhabited by Sambos, who had lately had a quarrel with some 
Americans, and who, suspecting Mr. Bard’s origin, determined upon 
making away with him. The adventures that followed were of the most 
exciting description. First there was the difficulty of getting away at all, 
and even when this was accomplished, they were pursued by the Sambo 
canoes, and an encounter took place. 


It was now near night, and the shadows gathered so darkly over the narrow 
stream that we could see Dotens distinctly. On we went, stealthily and watch- 
fully. We had reached the darkest covert on the creek, a short distance above 
its junction with the river, when a large canoe shot from the bank across our 
bows, with the evident purpose of intercepting us. At the same instant a 
a of arrows whizzed past us, one or two striking in the canoe, while the 
others spattered the water close by. I at once commenced firing my revolver, 
while Antonio, seizing the long manitee-spear, sprang to the bow. At the same 
instant our canoe struck the opposing boat, as the saying is, “head on,” crushing 
in its rotten sides, and swamping it in a moment. Antonio gave a wild shout 
of triumph, driving his spear at the struggling wretches, some of whom endea- 
voured to save themselves by climbing into our canoe. I heard the dull fchug 
of the lance as it struck the body of one of the victims, and, with a sickening 
sensation, cried to the Poyer, who had also seized a lance to join in the slaughter, 
to resume his paddle. He did so, and in a few seconds we were clear of the 
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—_ of cur encounter, and eidng way in ee “—s re ri se 
e st inging to their shat » and utte e 
wildest ahah suldiinen. The quick ear of Antonio caught mupaniee 
shouts, and it soon became evident that we had been followed by from 
the village. 

Convinced that they would be further pursued, and if overtaken borne 
down by numbers, they resolved upon the almost desperate alternative of 
making up the river into the interior. Whilst thus effecting their escape, 
— came on, and the lightning revealed another canoe in search of 

m. 


A moment after the heavens again glowed with the lightnings, glaring on the 
dark breast of the river, and revealing, but a few w in sieenie us, the 
hostile canoe, returning from what its occupants no doubt regarded as a hopeless 
paae Their loud shout of savage defiance and joy was cut short by the 

eavy roll of the thunder, and, an instant after, the bows of our boats came 
together. They glanced apart, and I was nearly thrown from my balance into 
the water, for I had risen, the more surely to pour the contents of m into 
the midst of our assailants. Another shout followed the shock, a F" heard 
the arrows, shot at random in the darkness, hiss past our heads, I reserved my 
fire until the lightning should fall to guide my aim. I had not long to wait; a 
third flash revealed the opposing boat; I saw that it was filled with men, and 
that in their midst stood the treacherous head man of the village. The flash of 
my gun, and that of the lightning, so far as human senses could discern, were 
simultaneous; yet instantaneous as the whole transaction must have been, I saw 
my victim fall, and heard his body plunge in the water before the report had been 
caught up by the echo, or drowned by the thunder. I shall never forget the 
shriek of terror and of rage that rung out from that boat to swell the angry dis- 
cord of the elements. Even now it often startles me from my sleep. But then 
it inspired me with the wildest joy; I shouted back triumphantly, and tossed 
my arms exultingly in the face of the unblenching darkness. A few more 
arrows, a couple of musket-shots, fired at random towards us, and the combat 
was over. We heard wails and groans, but they grew fainter and more distant, 
showing that our enemies were dropping down the river. Another flash of 
lightning disclosed them drifting along the bank, and beyond the reach of our 
weapons, 


This last conflict delivered them from their enemies; they were safe 
in an unknown mesh of lagoons and rivers. But still fearing further 
pursuit, they sought for a secluded creek, up which, in a clump of fra- 
grant pines, they formed a little encampment as a place of refuge. 
There were no want of resources in their seclusion. Palm wine, cocoa- 
nuts, cabbage palm, quails, and fat currassows abounded close at hand. 
They also killed a gigantic tapir—not, however, without a sharp struggle. 
The greatest drawbacks to the pleasures of this swampy hiding-place 
were the ants; they were innumerable, and of many kinds and various 
habits. Some ate up the provisions, others had an insatiable appetite 
for boots and clothes, and others had a bite like the prick of a red-hot 
needle. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day, the moon having reached her last 
quarter, they started once more on their journey, paddling away by night, 
and by daytime making into the first opening in the mangroves that 
held out promise of concealment. At length they reached the Tongla 

n, and weary of dodging the Sambos, they sailed boldly across, 
This was, however, followed by bad consequences. Human habitations 
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and boats soon came in sight. Some of the latter put off, well manned, 
after our traveller’s little canoe, and as pretty a chase ensued as ever pro- 
bably eame off on the Mosquito shore. At length the pursued got mto 
a narrow mangrove creek, their pursuers after them. Their escape was 
almost miraculous. Antonio and the Poyer boy landed, to cut off their 


approach by felling mangrove trees. 


Our pursuers heard the sound of the blows, and, no doubt comprehending 
what was going on, raised loud shouts, and redoubled their speed. AVing / 
kling ! rang the machetes on the hard wood! Oh, how I longed to hear the 
crash of the falling trees! Soon one of them began to crackle—another blow, 
and down it fell, the trunk splashing gloriously in the water! Another crackle, 
a rapid rustling of branches, and another splash in the water! It was our turn 
to shout now! 

I gave Antonio and the Poyer boy each a hearty embrace, as, dripping with 
water, they clambered back into our little boat. We now pushed a few yards 
up the stream, stopped close to the slimy bank, and awaited our pursuers. 
“Come on, now,” I shouted, “and not one of you shall pass that rude barrier 
alive !” ; 

The first boat ran boldly up to the fallen trees, but the discharge of a single 
barrel of my gun sent it back, precipitately, out of reach. We could distin- 
guish a hurried conversation between the occupants of the first boat and of the 
second, when the latter came up. It did not last long, and when it stopped, 
Antonio, in a manner evincing more alarm than he had ever before exhibited, 
caught me by the arm, and explained hurriedly that the second boat was going 
back, and that the narrow eos in which we were no doubt communicated with 
the principal channel by a second mouth. While one boat was thus blockading 
us in front, the second was hastening to assail us in the rear! I com rehended 
the movement at once. Our deliberation was short, for our lives might depend 
upon an improvement of the minutes. Stealthily, scarce daring to breathe, yet 
with the utmost rapidity possible, we pushed up the creek. As Antonio had 
conjectured, it soon began to curve back towards the estuary. We had pursued 
our course perhaps ten or fifteen minutes—they seemed hours !—when we over- 
heard the approach of the second boat. We at once drew ours close to the 
bank, in the gloomiest covert we could find. On came the boat, the paddlers, 
secure of the success of their device, straining themselves to the utmost. 
There was a moment of keen suspense, and, to our inexpressible relief, the 
boat passed by us. We now resumed our paddles, and hastened on our course. 
But before we entered the principal channel, my companions clambered into the 
overhangmg mangroves, aad in an incredibly short space of time had fallen other 
trees across the creek, so as completely to shut im the boat which had attempted 
to surprise us. 

The device was successful; we soon emerged from the creek, and the sea- 
breeze having now set in favourably to our course, we were able to put up our 
sail, and defy pursuit. We saw nothing afterwards of our eager friends of Tongla 
Lagoon ! 

The results of two days of wakefulness, hard labour, and excitement, 
were an attack of the fever of the country, which laid our traveller up for 
six days in a bivouac on the banks of the lake. During the same delay 
the Poyer boy was bit by a venomous snake while gathering wood, and 
eured by burying his arm for a whole night in the moist sand! From 
‘“‘ Fever Camp’’ they reached a village of Towka Indians, where they 
were hospitably entertained. Here they rested themselves some time, 
Mr. Bard going out with his gun ; but so abundant was game of various 
descriptions, that he only shot such as looked fat, tender, and otherwise 
acceptable to his now fastidious appetite. One sunny afternoon they 
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packed their little boat, and paddled down the river to Sandy Bay, next 
to Bluefields the principal Sambo establishment on the coast. 


The town has something the appearance of Bluefields, and contains perhaps 
five hundred inhabitants, who affect “ English fashion” in dress and modes of 
living. That is to say, many of them wear English hats, even when destitute of 
every other article of clothing, except the ‘ournou, or breech-cloth. These hats 
are of styles running back for thirty years, aud, moreover, crushed into a variety 
of shapes, which are infinitely ludicrous, especially when the wearers affect 
gravity or dignity. A naked man cannot make himself absolutely ridiculous, for 
nature never exposes her creations to humiliation; but the attempts at art, in 
a up the man un the Mosquito shore, I must confess, were melancholy 

ures. 


The Sambos were all drunk, celebrating the arrival of an English 
trader. The chief, General Peter Slam, gave our traveller an uproarious 
reception, but an attack made by the English skipper upon an Indian 
who had not presented his fair return of income-tax, in the shape of turtle- 
shells, roused the Yankee’s ire, and involved him, the very dist evening 
of his arrival, in a personal rencontre, of which he, having the tale to tell, 
had naturally the best, but the results of which were to considerably 
abbreviate his stay at the place; in other words, to induce him to take 
his departure as speedily as possible for Cape Gracias & Dios, so called by 
Columbus when, after a weary voyage, he gave “Thanks to God” for 
the happy discovery of this the extreme north-eastern angle of Central 
America. The town or village at this extreme point of the Mosquito 
coast presented no greater promise of progress or civilisation than Blue- 
fields or Sandy Bay. 

Between the shore and the village is a belt of thick bush, three or four hun- 
dred yards broad, through which are numerous narrow paths, difficult to pass, 
since the natives are too lazy to cut away the undergrowth and branches which 
obstruct them. The village itself is mean, dirty, and infested with hungry pigs, 
and snarling, mangy dogs. The huts are of the rudest description, and most of 
them unfitted for shelter against the rain. The only houses which had any pre- 
tensions to comfort, at the time of my visit, were the “King’s house,” another 
belonging to a German named Boucher, and that of my new friend H. ‘The 
latter was boarded and shingled, and looked quite a palace after my experience 
of the preceding two months, in Mosquito architecture. Mr. H. made us very 
comfortable indeed. In addition tothe numerous native products of the country, 
he had a liberal supply of foreign luxuries. As a trader he had, for many years, 
carried on quite a traflic with the Wanks River Indians, in deer-skins, sarsapa- 
rilla, and mahogany, and with the Sambos themselves in turtle-shells. And 
whatever nominal authority may have existed previously at the Cape, it was ob- 
vious enough that he was now the de facto governor. 

’ Here, having arrived at the extreme northerly point of the Mosquito 
shore, we might fairly leave our hero to make an ascent of the Cape river 
by himself, but for an adventure encountered among wild boar, descend- 
ants, it is supposed, of the common hog run wild, and called javalino by 
the Spaniards, and waree by the Mosquitos, to distinguish them from the 
native Mexican hog—the peccary, or savalino. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, and J had strolled off with my gun in the direc 
tion of the plantain-patch, stopping occasionally to listen to the clear, flute-like 
notes of some unseen bird, or to watch a brilliant lizard, as it flashed across the 
grey stones. ‘Thus sauntering carelessly along, my attention was suddenly 
arrested by a peculiar noise, as if of some animal, or rather of many animals 
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engaged in eating. I stopped, and peered in every direction to discover the 
cause, when finally my eyes rested upon what I at once took to be a pig of most 
tempting proportions. He was moving slowly, with his nose to the ground, as if 
in of food. Without withdrawing my gaze, I carefully raised my gun 
and fired. It was loaded with buck-shot, and although the animal fell, he rose 

in immediately, and began to make off. Of course I hurried after him, with 
the view of finishing my work with my knife—but I had not taken ten steps, 
when it appeared to me as if every stick, stone, and bush had been converted 
into a pig! Hogs rose on all sides, with bristling backs and tusks of appalling 
length. I comprehended my danger in an instant, and had barely time to leap 
into the forks of a low, scraggy tree, before they were at its foot. I shall never 
forget the malicious look of te little bead-like eyes as they raved around my 
roosting-place, and euros ineffectually at my heels. Although I felt pretty 
seonre discreetly clambered higher, aud, fixing myself firmly in my seat, re- 
venged myself by firing a charge of bird-shot in the face of the savagest of my 
assailants. ‘This insult only excited the brutes the more, and they ground their 
teeth, and frothed around the tree in a perfect paroxysm of porcine rage. 

I next loaded both barrels of my gun with ball, and deliberately shot two 
others through their heads, killing them on the spot, vainly imagining that 
thereby I should disperse the herd. But never was man more mistaken. The 
survivors nosed around their dead companions for a moment, and then renewed 
their vicious contemplations of my position. Some squatted themselves upon 
their hams, as much as to say that they intended to wait for me, and were nowise 
ina hurry! SoI loaded up again, and slaughtered two more of the largest and 
most spiteful. But, even then, there were no signs of retreat; on the contrary, 
it seemed to me as if reinforcements sprang out of the ground, and that my 
Lesiegers grew every moment more numerous ! 

How long this mght have lasted, I am unprepared to say, had not Antonio, 
alarmed at my rapid firing, hastened to my rescue. No sooner did my assailants 
catch sight of lis swarthy figure than they made after him with a vehement 
rush. He avoided them by leaping upon a rock, and then commenced a most 
extraordinary and murderous contest. Never did a battalion of veteran soldiers 
charge upon an enemy with more steadiness than those wild pigs upon the 
Indian. He was armed with only a lance, but every blow brought down a 
porker. Half alarmed lest they should finally overmatch him, I cheered his 
exploits, and kept up a brisk fire by way of a diversion in his favour. I am 
ashamed to say how many of those pigs we killed ; it is, perhaps, enough to add, 
that it was long after dark before the beasts made up their minds to leave us 
uneaten. And it was with a decided sensation of relief that we heard them 
move off, until their low grunt was lost in the distance. 

At one time, the odds were certainly against us, and it seemed not improbable 
that the artist and his adventures might both come to a pitiful and far from a 
poetical end. But fortune favoured, and my faithful gun now hangs over my 
table in boar-tusk brackets, triumphal trophies from that bloody field! Instead 
of being eaten we ate, wherein consists a difference ; but I was ever after wary 
of the waree ! a 


It will be seen, from what account we have been able to give of this 
unwholesome littoral of swamps and lagoons, with a native population of 
Indians within, and half-bred, debased Sambos without, to represent what 
was once the Mosquito nation, that the jealousy of another power of the 
protection given to so pitiful a sovereignty is as unworthy of that power 
as is the protection given on the other aide 

In reference to this question, the despatches of Lord Malmesbury of 
the 6th of July, 1852, and of Lord John Russell of January 19, 1855, 
when respectively ministers of foreign affairs, intimate candidly and openly 
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that it is evident that since Great Britain assumed the protection and de- 
fence of the Mosquito Indians, the position of all parties has changed. 

Spain, instead of exercising absolute sovereignty over Central America, 
and prohibiting all commerce on the coasts under her sway, has entirely 
lost her dominion over the continent from Cape Horn to Florida. The 
Mosquito Indians, instead of governing their own tribes according to their 
own customs, furnish a name and title to Europeans and Americans, who 
carry on trade at Greytown and along the coast of Mosquito, according 
to the usages of civilised nations. 

Great Britain, instead of having an interest in the defence of the Mosquito 
Indians, for the sake of rescuing part of the territory of Central America 
from Spanish control, and obtaining an authority for her commerce, has 
no other interest in Mosquito than that which is derived from an honour- 
able regard for her old connexion with the Indian nation of Mosquito. 

Her Majesty’s government has for several years endeavoured to suit 
her engagements to the altered circumstances of the case ; but every pro- 
posal that has been made with this view has encountered some insuperable 
obstacle. The contentions in Central America between Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Honduras ; the absence of any authority with which any per- 
manent agreement could be made; unfounded jealousies of Great Britain, 
and various other circumstances, have prevented the settlement of this 
vexatious question. 

Lord Malmesbury and Lord J. Russell alike also admit that the com- 
mittee of government at Greytown, or San Juan de Nicaragua, are, in 
fact, the real power that exercises authority in that part of Central Ame- 
rica. ‘To her Majesty’s government it would be a matter of indifference 
whether that authority was exercised in the name of the King of Mosquito 
or in the name of Greytown itself. But it is desirable that what is appa- 
rent should be made to conform as far as possible with what is real. 
What is apparent is, that the King of Mosquito exercises sovereignty over 
Greytown. What is real is, that he has no authority there whatever, 
but that the committee of Europeans and Americans carry on the govern- 
ment at that port. 

Laying or 3s the fact that the Americans, to establish a right of inter- 
ference, got the Nicaraguans to claim Greytown as part of their territory, 
designating it as San Juan de Nicaragua, and backing them in that claim, 
first bombarded and totally destroyed the place, and then, when it had 
somewhat recovered the blow, sent a fillibustering expedition to take 
possession of it; still, as Mr. Bard himself remarks, “ the obvious, and 
probably the only peaceable solution of this complication, is the voluntary 
establishment of San Juan as a free port by Nicaragua, under the joint 
protection of England and the United States.” 

Now this is precisely what has been advocated in the despatches of 
Lord Malmesbury and Lord John Russell just alluded to, and dating as 
far back as July, 1852, and January, 1853. Whose fault is it that the 
terms honourable to both parties have not been acceded to? 
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THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND.* 


Op ENGLAND appears to be a thorn in the side of many nations. 
There is not room enough in the world for the grasping ambition of a 
little island in the Atlantic. M. Fiquelmont, the very embodiment of 
extreme Austrian nationality, has not a crime that is too gross to lay to 
the charge of a people who monopolise the commerce of the world. As 
if there could be any monopoly in commerce, save that everywhere 
granted to superior industry and enterprise! The Americans, who have 
absorbed Texas and California, who have quietly appropriated to them- 
selves the Oregon, who covet Cuba, and hover in the distant future over 
the whole new world, envy us even the protection of a friendless coloured 
chief, far away as yet from an annexation clause. Even in France—the 
home of our gallant Allies in the field—there are some who are jealous 
not only of our industrial and commercial successes, but of our very 

itical existence ! ' 

What will become of England? is, we are told by M. de Montalembert, 
the common question on the Continent. 

“ No one can dissemble from himself that an opinion has grown up 
throughout the world unfavourable to the security of that great nation, 
the duration of its glorious institutions, and even to its political morality. 
The unlimited confidence, the too legitimate envy; the passionate admira- 
tion which it has inspired for now upwards of a century to enlightened 
minds, have gradually given way to feelings of a very different character. 
Whilst the old and faithful partisans of England, and of all that she 
represents in the world, are as yet only distrustful and apprehensive, her 
adversaries, the number of whom are daily increasing, invoke and welcome 
the fall of Old England. There, as elsewhere, absolutists and democrats 
understand one another at the bottom, and unite in the same vows for a 
long-anticipated catastrophe. England has for too long a time con- 
founded the one with the other. She has given a too striking contradic- 
tion to the false logic, the false science, and implacable passions of 
absolute minds. Its power—ever on the increase—its unlimited liberty, its 
unrivalled prosperity, at once supply too formidable arguments against the 
socialist democracy which wants the equality of savages, and against that 
system of monarchy which only knows how to preserve people from 
disorder by imposing silence and annihilating their political existence. 

“She has too haughtily presented her example, as a refuge from this 
disgraceful alternative, to the honest-minded. Since the miscarriage or 
abdication of continental liberalism she stands alone in the world. Every- 
where the secret impatience manifests itself of those who say, ‘ When will 
the world be disembarrassed of this nightmare ? Who will deliver us from 
this nest of obstinate aristocrats and benighted liberals? When will the 
pride of this people, who brave the laws of logic, who have the audacity 
to believe at the same time in tradition and progress, in the maintenance 
of royalty and the practice of liberty, in repelling revolution and vet 
escaping from despotism, be humbled ?’ 








* De Avenir Politique de !’Angleterre. Par le Comte de Montalembert, l'un 
des Quarante de |’ Académie Francaise. 
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“This anxiety for the misfortune of others is to be found among 
persons of very different classes. It is advocated by the defenders of the 
police system adopted at Naples, and by the panegyrists of the spoliations 
committed at Madrid. It inspired M. Ledru Rollin with his work on 
the ‘Décadence de |’Angleterre.’ It inflames the zeal of all those 
absolutist writers who are in the habit of daily seasoning their funereal 
prophecies with sarcasms against British manners and institutions.” 

How happy must Englishmen feel when, surrounded by so many 
enemies, encompassed by pitfails dug for us by people of all nations, of 
all creeds, and all opinions, they hear that one chivalrous man—a 
Frenchman of noble descent, a Legitimist, Catholic, and Ultramontanist 
—comes forward in the defence of Old England and undertakes to prove 
that we are not yet on the eve of destruction, that we have not yet come 
to the point of preferring democracy to liberty, and equality in slavery, 
to the life, force, and independence that are derived from our aristocratic 
traditions. That we shall not yet follow the example of the Continent, 
and that the enemies of free speech and of self-government, absolutists 
and socialists alike, may still wait for a long time for the day of our 
ruin and annihilation. 

Unluckily, the satisfaction to be derived from contemplating so 
honourable and chivalrous an advocacy of a bad cause—bad, almost 
base, in the estimation of its noble defender—will be tempered with a 
nation among whom practical common sense always takes precedence of 
political vagaries, by anxiety to know the reasons and the costs of such a 
defence—a pardonable curiosity on the part of Miss Britannia, to know 
why a modern knight should arm cap-a-pié, and enter the lists unasked 
in the cause of her fair fame. ‘This is a delicate and yet a decisive 
question. In the first place, with the noble vindicator of British sta- 
bility, France is almost as deserving of punishment as England from 
having learnt nothing by the past, aud having permitted that the spolia- 
tions and iniquities of the first Empire should not have destroyed for ever 
la légende Napoléonienne! The fact is, then, that England has—to use 
the words of M. de Montalembert—presented a refuge against the dis- 
graceful alternative to which France has been reduced in modern times 
between anarchy and despotism, even though so ‘‘ haughtily” propounded ; 
in other words, hostility to the present state of things in France, and 
dislike of the alliance between the two countries, under existing dynastic 
‘ circumstances, has possibly more to do with the advocacy in question 
than any real wish or even belief in the permanent prosperity and sta- 
bility of power in Great Britain. 

England then, viewed in such a light, is, we are informed, to preserve 
her existence in the midst of some unknown catastrophe which is about 
to take place, but she will not remain what she is. The constant 
progress and the ultimate triumph of democracy are in the present 
day incontestable facts, as evident as the progress and the triumph of 
absolute monarchy from the fifteeuth up to the eighteenth centuries. 
But there are two kinds of democracies. There is ove which recognises 
the laws of equity and of honour, and has confidence in the strength of 
truth and justice ; there is another—a jealous and furious democracy — 
which only seeks to destroy all superiority, and is the sworn enemy to 
everything that is to be respected, or that is improving or lasting. The 
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latter is unfortunately the only kind of democracy which the modern 
democrats of the Continent were enabled to establish during the brief 
moments of their late victory. Hence it is that their successes only 
paved the way to despotism. When the deluge of revolutionary demo- 

comes, which, according to M. de Montalembert, is to sweep over 
France, England will have the glorious privilege of keeping the ark of 
liberty and right afloat upon the troubled waters—because it will have 
and has had no other democracy than the first—a democracy which is as 
consistent with constitutional monarchy as it is with a moderate republic, 
and which has for the last two centuries preserved alike her honour and 
public life from successive monarchical encroachments. 

If England had only been able to preserve her constitution by ex- 
cluding Catholics from all political rights, maintaining the electoral pri- 
vileges of rotten boroughs, and taxing the bread of the poor for the 
benefit of wealthy agriculturists, she could not have held the rank which 
none can dispute that she does hold among free people. Such iniquities, 
however, could not long exist in the neighbourhood of France, which at 
that time enjoyed perfect political and religious liberty! But it is not 
these victories which demonstrate the progress of the revolutionary spirit, 
according to our French politician, so much as more recent events. Among 
these M. de Montalembert particularly dwells upon what he is pleased to 
term the exaggerated irritation given birth to by maladministration in the 
Crimea ; for it is, he says, the peculiarity of the worst form of democracy 
not to know how to bear with adversity ; and the first symptoms of the 
invasion of the spirit of disorder, which ends in the annihilation of great 
nations, are the inability to explain the necessary chances of war by 
aught but treachery and incapability. England permitted herself during 
last winter to be carried away by one of the radical infirmities of demo- 
cracy. She forgot that the distinctive character of aristocratic and free 
governments is to preserve their calmness in good as well as in evil 
fortune, as did Rome in the time of Hannibal and of Pyrrlus, and as 
England herself did under the two Pitts. 

A still more serious symptom manifests itself, in the tone of contem- 
poraneous literature. It everywhere breathes a spirit of eriticism and 
detraction against the upper classes, and against old institutions. It will 
suffice, says M. de Montalembert, to compare the works of Dickens with 
those of Sir Walter Scott, to see what a change has come over public 
feeling during the last thirty years. ‘The idolatry of force and success - 
has nowhere found a more eloquent advocate than in the person of Mr. 
Carlyle, whose talents have tended more than those of any one else to de- 
prave the public mind in England, and to sap the reputation of its 
ancient institutions. After having sketched the history of the French 
Revolution in a series of Rabelaisian pictures, in which the horror of 
crime and the imnocence of victims are travestied with revolting 
buffoonery, he has attempted to impose upon England the worship of 
Cromwell. Carlyle has many admirers and followers ; the Daily News 
and the Examiner alike extol the benefits derived from a new, just, and 
intelligent despotism. It is the same school that advocates, at the ex- 
pense of the old English institutions, the gradual development of bureau- 
cracy and centralisation. There have not even been wanting democrats 
who have laboured to excite royalty against parliamentary authority, and 
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to advocate the union of the crown and the people in effecting a revolu- 
tion like that of Denmark in 1660. A general levelling of talent and 
capacity has also tended to enhance the morbid inclination to dishonour, 
the corruption of certain minds, and the insolent empire of paradoxes. 
The aristocratic character of liberty and of English society is fast vanish- 
ing away. 

On the other hand, we are told that hope for the future lies in the 
fact that England does not practise the worship of Jogic! A statement 
which, as thus expressed, appears to be not only objectionable but exceed- 
ingly absurd, becomes no longer so when we unravel from a long series 
of not very coherent sentences, that by this is meant that she does not 
allow herself to be carried away by a principle to an Utopia or an abyss. 
England distrusts theories, and her whole history is that of a constant 
struggle against the exaggerated consequences of principles which she 
has avowed or admitted. Thus the divine right and omnipotence of 
royalty are still recognised, while common sense has exploded them as 
fictions ; and thus it is that when a reform has been gained the people are 
satisfied with the object attained for the time being, and do not, as in 
other countries, make their victory the basis for further innovations of a 
more dangerous and destructive name 

England, then, we are told, will open her doors to democracy, but she 
will at the same time oppose irresistible obstacles to licence and anarchy. 
This will be effected mainly by the aristocracy. Now, m England, there 
are two aristocracies, that of the Whigs and that of the Tories. One 
is always in power, the other ever in opposition. Whenever power is to 
be obtained by carrying a popular measure, the opposition is there ready 
to take it up. Once the Opposition in power, it grants nothing further, 
so that it is safe till the new opposition marches in upon a new popular 
question. ‘Thus there is a continual change of aristocratic governments, 
while by each change the democratic party gains a step in advance, 
When popular questions do not present themselves to the party in oppo- 
sition, they go about in search of such themselves, and the field of their 
researches keeps extending itself more and more into the domain of the 
lower classes,—witness the efforts made for education, sanitary measures, 
and limitation of labour. ‘Thus it is that the aristocracy are always at 
the head of every popular movement. 

The aristocracy of England is also like no other aristocracy. It opens 
its ranks to all the notabilities in politics, in the army, the law, or ecom- 
merce. It is perpetually renewing itself with elements derived from 
without, guided solely by the social and political instincts of the people. 
It is also perpetually renewed and re-invigorated within itself by matri- 
monial alliances, by which the blood of the old races is purified and 
strengthened. The word mésalliance is not English, and is foreign to 
the manners of the country. Hence has the English nobility always 
remained true to itself, and ready to mould itself to the exigencies of the 
time. Hence it is that this great institution has escaped from the incon- 
veniences which have everywhere else, in Venice or in Germany, been 
found to be inseparable from a powerful aristocracy. Initiated at the 
same time to a laborious activity in times of peace, it has not the less 
been always ready to manifest on the field of battle the antique courage 
of the founders of the race. The aristocracy has poured forth in the 
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Crimea the same heroic blood with which she inundated the fields of the 

Peninsula, The desperate charge at Balaklava was led by a man whose 

dates back two centuries, and who did not hear without emotion 

of an,hereditary constable of Scotland—the Earl of Errol—having his 

arm amputated when fractured by a shot received when acting asa simple 
in of Fusiliers at Inkerman. 

The governing power in England is often spoken of in the spirit of 
detraction as an oligarchy. But all governing powers are oligarchies in 
the sense that they are Jess numerous than the governed. What has to 
be determined is, is the necessary oligarchy oppressive or liberal, foolish 
or intelligent? There is no country in which the access to power, in- 
fluence, and renown is so easy as in England. A man of whom much 
has been said in recent times—Mr. Layard—who has constituted himself 
the great adversary of the existing oligarchy, pleads against his own 
cause by his own example, His whole career attests to anything but to 
the opposition which is presented by the British oligarchy to unknown or 
unappreciated talent. M. de Montalembert is of opinion that the ad- 
ministrative reform of which Mr. Layard is the champion will certainly 
be ultimately carried. It is already judged in the minds of all enlight- 
ened men. But it will not have, he argues, either the good or bad 
effects anticipated from it. The movement itself is replete with danger. 
Formerly places were few, and not coveted by the majority of the 
English. The extension of education has created a crowd of aspirants 
to bureaucracy, and while the progress of centralisation has. increased 
the number of places, the demand for them is still far greater than the 
supply. This constitutes a great peril to English society. The desire for 
public employments is the worst social malady. It generates a venal and 
servile spirit, without excluding the spirit of faction and anarchy. A 
nation of beggars for places is the most degraded of all nations. There 
is no amount of shame that it may not be made to undergo, True ad- 
ministrative reform should consist in energetically repressing the demo- 
cratic tendency which multiplies employments, and which causes duties 
which were before performed gratuitously, or at least were elective, to be 
filled by salaried agents appointed and removed by government. 

After a noble and eloquent tribute to the British Parliament, and to the 
universities and great schools of the country, .M. de Montalembert says 
only what would be expected from such a source, when he intimates that 
the greatest and the most dazzling of all the marvels of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is to see men possessed of moral courage sufficient to separate 
themselves from such splendid institutions, where they filled the highest 
places, to re-enter into the Catholic unity. ‘The noble little band of men, 
improperly designated as Puseyites, the glorious exodus of the Mannings, 
the Fabers, the Newmans, and the Wilberforces, is a grand theme for the 
French ultramontanist. Catholicism has made, he tells us, immense pro- 
gress ever since the emancipation so gloriously conquered by O’Connell, 
now nearly a quarter of a century ago. Saint George of Southwark, 
under the name of the patron of Old England, now rears aloft the trium- 
phant flag of faith and of religious liberty. 

It is not a little curious and instructive, especially to the seceders from 
Anglicanism—as the Ultramontanists designate a Church which is older 
than that of Rome—that M. de Montalembert halts in the midst of those 
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enthusiastic passages wherein he loves to dilate upon the progress of 
Catholicism in England, to take the seceders to task in a very serious 
vein, and in a manner that will not be very agreeable to them, for emi- 
grating with their new convictions to foreign countries—to France, to 

pain, or to Rome itself! He charges them with flinching before the 
national feeling, and when they become Catholics, transforming them- 
selves into Frenchmen and Italians! Why not, he asks, remain English. 
men? Why not? we also would ask. Because they feel that the system 
never can be universally resuscitated in this country. 

With the exception of this question, the progress of Catholicism in 
England—and to which progress M. de Montalembert naturally attaches 
the safety of the country amid the catastrophes and revolutions which he 
sees rapidly approaching under the guise of a moderate democracy—and 
that of “foreign policy,” which he uniformly charges with inconstaney, 
egotism, pride, indifference, ingratitude, and all other possible vices and 
crimes, M. de Montalembert’s work is deserving of praise. It contains 
an able sketch of the interior political phases of existence in England as 
regarded by a foreigner, val in this instance by one who can pass 
from the studious gloom and austerity of his own ancestral oratory to 
the more stirring arena of every-day life. As we like to hear what 
others think and say of us, and as such lessons are not without utility, 
the work is, apart from the exceptional points we have mentioned, well 
worth perusal. 








THE SIEGE OF KARS,* 


Dr. SanpwitH started from Trebizond to join the army at Kars in 
September, 1854. We have lately had occasion to remark at some 
length upon the difficulties presented by the road from that port to 
Erzrum; let us now see what the experiences of the doctor were. He 
had reached a post-house, but being anxious to arrive at Gumush Khanah 
the same night, he, against the persuasions of the people, pushed on for 
the latter place. 


For an hour or two we jogged on, and at last, after crossing a mountain 
stream and winding up a hill, I began to find myself in a very uncomfortable 
predicament. My horse was floundering amongst huge boulder stones, and I 
was conscious of travelling along a very slanting and unsafe road, with a high 
hill on my left, and a deep shelving descent on my right. But this was not the 
worst. As I rode on I found myself at last in a perfectly frightful position. I 
was crawling along the edge of a yawning precipice, and I heard through the 
darkness the hoarse roar of a torrent below. My guide in front was mounted on 
a white horse, which flitted before my eyes like an uncertain phantom. A huge 
mass of rock, jutting out on the path, would from time to time suddenly appear 
before me, while I had barely time to dodge it. 1 clung nervously to my horse, 
and gave him up the reins entirely. He knew the path, which I did not, and I 
felt he was for the moment my superior. Had the old bowlegs in front but 
known my feelings, how he would have enjoyed his triumph! for I felt myself 
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very small all the while. However, more by good luck than by any effort of skill 
or courage, I got over my difliculties. The twinkle of lights appeared in the 
distance; my guide set up one of those long-drawn yells peculiar to postmen, 
and I trotted up to the Menzil Khan of Gumush Khané, or the Silver Khan, and 
here I determined to repose my weary limbs. 


Yet, at the conclusion of his work, Dr. Sandwith argues that Omar 
Pasha could, in the short time that intervened between the Turks leaving 
the Crimea and the fall of Kars, have relieved the latter place by way of 
Trebizond and Erzrum. We must beg to doubt this, from personal 
knowledge of the country as well as from the reports of others. We have 
heard of its having been said, in the same rash way, that the Russians 
at Erzrum would be within fourteen days of Constantinople. The distance 
is twelve degrees of longitude—that is to say, the Russians would 
have had to march nearly a degree of longitude per diem, through a 
country without roads, and in which a Tartar could best accomplish the 
journey in the time named. But the Russians, even when masters of 
the country, failed in reaching Kara Hissar on the one side, or forcing 
the pass of Gumush Khanah on the other. 

Further on the doctor reaches a lone post-house in the wooded and 
well-known Massat Darah, or “valley.” The postmaster informed him 
that, just before his arrival, that very morning, early as it was, a man had 
been murdered by robbers at the very stable-door at which he stood. 


“Where is the body? let me see!” I exclaimed. 

“He was quite dead, and these men have just buried him.” 

** Where have you buried him ?” 

| “ Ichté—there,” said the master, pointing to a bare spot of earth within gun- 
shot. 

“ Of what mile¢ (nationality) was he ?” I asked. 

* He was a Ghiaour: but who or what, I cannot tell.” 

Thus ‘had it happened. A man had come galloping at full speed to the door 
of the khan, and staggered off his horse. He was bleeding at the mouth, and 
his clothes were soaked in gore. He grasped in his hand a pistol. He was 
dressed like a modern Turk, with a fez all European coat and trousers. No 
sooner had he alighted than four or five men of the hills, well known in these 
parts, who had been closely following him, rushed up to the door of the khan 
into which the wounded man was staggering. They simultaneously attacked 
him : he fired off his remaining pistol, and then yielded to his fate. He fell by 
numerous wounds, the chief of the brigands beating out his brains with the butt- 
end of his rifle. After this, the robbers took what they found on the body, and 
disappeared over the hills. I do not profess to be a fighting man, but I never- 
theless wished I had arrived a couple of hours earlier to have tried my new re- 
volver on these ruffians ; nor was my desire abated when I heard the sequel, that 
the Ghiaour in question was a gallant French officer, who had distinguished him- 
self for his rare courage in the Turkish army at Kars. Shortly after this tragedy, 
his native servant arrived with empty saddle-bags, and with white lips told 
his part of the story. At avery short distance from where we now stood, the 
French officer and his servant were riding quietly along, when they were met by 
half a dozen ill-looking fellows armed to the teeth. The servant whispered to 
his master that he Teanel they were robbers; unluckily he was carrying his 
master’s sword, nor had he time to give it him without making a hostile demon- 
stration when the two parties met. The men drew up on the road; they were 
Lazi, and armed with rifles, pistols, and kamas. “ Where is your teskére (pass- 
port)?” they asked; “we are zapties” (policemen). ‘“ Zaptie deil” (they are 
not police), whispered the servant. The Frenchman was a man of deeds, and 
knew the value of the first blow in a mélée, so he drew his pistols and shot two 
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men, charging through the rest; but he received a ball through the body. 
Mortally wounded, he galloped to the post-house, reloading one of his pistols 
on the way. He was but a few hundred yards from where he fell, and he died 
game, wounding another man ere he was despatched. Poor fellow! I felt a 
strong sympathy for him, and admiration for his gallant bearing: although he 
had succumbed to numbers, he had yet sold his life dearly, and taught these 
*Paynim hounds” that a Ghiaour of the West is not the spiritless, cringing 
Christian of the East, degenerate from ages of oppression. 


The little European colony at Erzrum was thrown into a state of 
ferment when Dr. Sandwith arrived with the news of the murder of the 
Frenchman, who turned out to be a Captain Belliot. The French consul 
took very active and determined measures to obtain justice. He set out 
for the mountains with quite a little army, and after adventures which 
partake of the romance which still lingers in the East, and in which a 
whole troop of bandits were found disguised as women, he succeeded, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the Mudir, or civil governor, of 
Baiburt, in tracing the head of the offending to a native chief, with the 
ominous name of Black Mahmud, and the accessory guilt to two chiefs, 
Ali Pasha and Ali Bey of Baiburt. What was the result? The consul 
returned to Erzrum, recounted his adventures to the pasha, told him he 
owed all his success to the Mudir of Baiburt, who had given him the most 
valuable information and assistance, and denounced and exposed the 


villany and treachery of Ali Pasha and Ali Bey. 


“These latter,” continues the consul, “hold a high position in their country 
—it is allthe more necessary that they should be made an example of. They 
have leagued themselves with robbers and murderers, and have set at nought 
your government ; it is then of the utmost consequence that vigorous measures 
shoal te taken, that your excellency may be known as one whom the wicked 
fear and the righteous praise.” 

The consul had warmed with his topic, and his eloquence had run away with 
him rather faster than the dragoman could follow ; however, the latter functionary 
does his best to render all this into Turkish, translating the latter part of it as 
follows :—“ The consul is your sacrifice, Inshallah! in your shadow he will 
be safe ; everything will be well; Inshallah !” 

Pasha.—* Hai, hai. Inshallah, Inshallah! I will make the rascals eat dirt ; 
by God, I will! Fear not, Consolos Bey; I will leave nothing undone.” 

And so after sundry polite speeches the Consolos Bey rises to depart, the 
pasha recommending him to the care of God as he accompanies him to the door, 
and begs he will not forget him, but come again without ceremony as friends, not 
as pasha and consul; and so, with mutual reverences and ¢emeneds, they part. 

The pasha walks with a dignified step to his sofa, on which he doubles him- 
self up, exclaiming with a deep sigh, “ Vai, vai, Islam bitdi! It is all over with 
Islam, our religion is gone ; curses on these kiafirs, we can find repose nowhere !” 
And so he sinks into an angry state of meditation, the words Ghiaour and kiafir 
escaping from time to time oes his lips; gradually the pipe soothes him and he 
is once more himself, the old Pasha of Erzeroom. 

A figure gently lifts the curtain which hangs over the door, and noiselessly 
enters the room. It is the cavassbashy who with his twenty zapties accompa- 
nied the consul. He stands motionless before his master, who, when he raises 
his head, exclaims “ Hey pezivenk, what do you want ?” 

The officer, making a reverent ¢emeneh (salutation), says, “The dust of your 
feet waits for orders. Some men are returning to Baiburt, and will take your 
excellency’s commands.” 

“Ha, call the secretary,” says the pasha; and so the man of the pen is sum- 
moned, and writes a letter at his excellency’s dictation, in which somewhat dif- 


ficult task we will leave them engaged. 
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The consul goes home to write a report to his prea A few days after- 
wards he hears from Baiburt that some changes bave taken place since he left. 
His friend the Mudir has received a lesson how to assist Franks in catching 
murderers for the future ; he has been deposed by the Governor of Erzeroom, 
and Ali Pasha, the friend and accomplice of Kara Mahmood, is now in his place. 
‘This is a simple fact recorded in October, 1854, and will serve as an illustration 
of the relative position, and mutual good offices, of consuls and pashas. 


Dr. Sandwith is severe in his strictures upon the consuls in the East. 
He does not even hesitate to charge those who are of Levantine birth 
with criminal acts. Foul wrong and oppression, abuse of trust, and 
solemn mockery of all that is sacred, he says, are the too common marks 
of the consular and Turkish officials. Yet these consular appointments, 
which would be so many little paradises for the peaceful naturalist or 
plodding archeologist, are given to such ignorant, 5g Hak Levan- 
tines, to the exclusion of high-minded, well-informed English gentle- 
men ! 

Dr. Sandwith arrived at Kars just after the fatat battle of Kurek 
Darah, in which Zarif Mustafa Pasha, who had been originally a hand- 
some barber’s boy, put the climax to the incapability of his predecessors, 
Abdi Pasha and Ahmed Pasha. The garrison was in a miserable, un- 
disciplined condition, and the positions held by the different corps were 
an outrage upon all military rules. Of organisation, properly speaking, 
there was none. It is true that there was a Mushir, or commander-in- 
chief, Feriks, or generals of division, and Livas, or generals of brigade ; 
but from the Mushir no act of public importance ever emanated spon- 
taneously. The responsibility of every measure was made to rest on some 
subordinate’s shoulders. In an engagement these different field-officers 
went into action with no more definite plan of operations in their own 
minds than that they were to fight the Ghiaours. Then there was the 
foreign staff, Poles, Hungarians, and Italians, under General Guyon, 
divided into factions, thwarted by the Turkish generals, and their position 
ignored by every one. The charge of the outposts had, however, devolved 
ou General Kmety, a Hungarian in every way fitted for the duty. 

On the 24th of September the British commissioner, General Williams, 
arrived, accompanied by Major Teesdale and the doctor. He found an 
army plundered and ruined by barbers and pipe-bearers, who had been 
sent out in the capacity of marshals and generals. He at once interfered, 
thereby committing a breach of etiquette, but saving Asia Minor. He 
called these corrupt officers to account, he told them of their villany, and 
insisted on knowing the number of men in each regiment, the amount of 
rations issued and forage consumed. THe, in fact, first brought organi- 
sation where all was disorganisation, and a whole army was dissolving 
under a system of misrule and peculation. 

Notwithstanding the general’s exertions, the soldiers, upwards of 
twenty-four months in arrears of pay, continued to desert in numbers ; 
and in the spring of 1855 the’state of the army, the existence of which 
seemed to be altogether forgotten by the central government, was most 
wretched. Captain Teesdale had passed the winter in Kars, General 
Williams and the doctor at Erzrum; and in spring Captain Teesdale 
was recalled to assist in fortifying the latter city, whilst Colonel Lake 
and Captain Thompson, two new arrivals, were despatched to Kars. At 
this time it was known that the whole strength of the Allies being con- 
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centrated on Sebastopol, Mouravieff was prepared to strike a blow at the 
least protected part of the Turkish frontiers. Under these circumstances, 
General Williams called together the city council, and requested that the 
bishops and chiefs of the Christians should also attend. 

When all were assembled, the general addressed them to the effect that now, 
when the country was menaced by a powerful Russian force, he earnestly trusted 
that all the Sultan’s subjects would vie with each other in the defence of the 
city. With regard to the Mussulmans, he knew they were men of courage, and 
ready to fight to the last. “But,” he added, turning to the Christians, “we 
look to you also. The time has come when you may shake off your thraldom, 
and take your place as free citizens ; for the Sultan has granted you privileges, 
and declared all his subjects equal in the eye of the law. You will fight, then, 
for us; take your spades and come and te with us at the batteries; we will 
welcome you as brothers.” On hearing these strange and soul-stirring words, 
the archbishop started up and exclaimed, “Oh! English Pasha, we are your 
sacrifice. We will work, dig, fight, and die for you; since we are no longer 
dogs, no longer Ghiaours, but, though Christians, fellow-citizens and free men.” 
The next morning the Turks were astonished at the crowd of Christians as- 
sembled with spade and mattock, and still more at the good will with which they 
worked, and the endurance with which they continued their labours. During 
this time, I often heard Turks remark that Williams Pasha worked as no pasha 
ever worked before. They admired him extravagantly, but could not understand. 
Was he not a pasha? Was he not therefore rich; and by his rank and wealth 
entitled to place, decorations, and everything else ? Why, then, should he work 
like a hammal—a common porter? This was incomprehensible, 

In June the news came that the Russians were advancing on Kars, and 
General Williams and his companions started for that scene of a glorious 
struggle. They arrived there on the 7th; on the 1]th the Russians 
were within three hours of the devoted town, and on the 14th were 
driving in the outposts of Bashi-Bazuks. On the 16th—the first day of 
Bairam—a desperate attempt was made to carry the place by a coup de 
main, but it was repulsed, after Jess than an hour’s cavnonading. 

On the 18th the Russians moved from the Gumri road to take up a 
position more to the west. On the 26th they again drove in the out- 
posts, and effected recognisances simultaneously on the south-eastern and 
western extremities of the works. Six hundred Lazistan riflemen had 
joined the garrison on the 21st, and 670 Bashi-Bazuks entered the camp 
on the night of the 27th. The Russians, in the mean time, were sending 
off troops in the direction of the Suvanli Tagh, and destroying stores 
that had been unfortunately left at Yeni-Koi. On the 8th of July a 
colonel of Russian irregulars came over with forty or fifty Kara papaks, 
or irregular Mussulman cavalry. 

On the 10th the Russians began to recognise the tabiyas or forts con- 
structed by the gallant defenders of the place upon the adjacent heights ; 
and these demonstrations on the part of the besiegers grew daily more 
frequent as they proceeded in the selection of their final position. They 
were usually accompanied by more or less skirmishing on the part of 
the Bashi-Bazuks. By the 15th, however, the Russians had fairly block- 
aded the place. 

Already, by the 17th of July, barley was utterly wanting, and animal 
food had become exceedingly scarce. If men were sent out to cut grass, 
the Cossacks pounced upon them, carrying off the carts and oxen. On 
the 7th of August, while Mouravieff was driving the Turks, under Veli 
Pasha, from Toprak Kalah, or “ Mud Castle,” to the entrenchments in 
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the “Camel’s Neck Mountain,” a desperate attempt was made against the 
Kanli tabia, but it was repulsed with considerable loss to the Russians. 
Mouravieff, who returned on the 10th of August, not liking the looks of 
the entrenchments on the “ Camel’s Neck,” was furious when he heard 
of this disaster. 

The tedium of a long blockade and short rations, which told upon the 
men, and caused an alarming amount of desertion, was relieved by sorties 
in pursuit of provisions and barley; one of which, that was carried out 
by Kmety and Teesdale, nearly brought about a general attack. Within 
the town there was now also the frequent hanging of spies and shooting 
of deserters. On the 3rd of September, there being no more food for 
the horses, the cavalry were ordered to cut their way at night through 
the outposts; they succeeded in their enterprise, but with fearful loss, 
the full extent of which was never known. A large number of horses 
were at the same time slaughtered that were dying of starvation, many 
to be afterwards actually exhumed and used as food. 

At this time the news arrived that Omar Pasha was landing near 
Batum, and a depét of corn was discovered in the town which had been 
hoarded by a peculating Turk. On the 9th of September the surround- 
ing hills were covered with snow. On the 23rd, news came of the fall 
of Sebastopol. Mouravieff covered the salute fired on the occasion by a 
cannonade against Hafiz Pasha’s tabia. On the 25th cholera broke out 
in the garrison. Preparations for departure were observed in the enemy’s 
camp, but Kmety persisted in the belief that Mouravieff would not 5° 
without making an attack upon the place, and he was in the right. The 
faint indications of a coming assault are well portrayed by the doctor : 


Sept. 29.—About four o’clock this morning one of the advanced sentries on 
ee heard a suspicious sound in the distance, something like the rumblin 
of wheels and the measured tramp of infantry. The report passed from mout 
to mouth along the whole line, and the officer on duty reported the fact to 
General Kmety, whose tent, with that of Teesdale, was in the centre of this posi- 
tion. The latter officer was going his rounds in another part of the camp. Kmety 
was at once on the spot where first the sounds had been heard, and he listened 
attentively ; but all was silent, and the night was moonless and dark. On in- 
quiry it was found that more than one soldier had heard the sounds in question, 
and these were positive and confident in their statement: all the troops were 
forthwith called to arms, and stood patiently listening, and gazing into the 

loomy valley before them. hus for an hour or more did they stand, while a 
ew active riflemen were sent forward to reconnoitre. We had now no outposts ; 
our cavalry had disappeared by famine, or had cut their way out on the night of 
the 3rd. An hour had thus passed when the sounds which first attracted attention 
are again heard; they are unmistakable. Kmety applies his ear to the ground, 
and recognises the rumble of artillery-wheels; while still the measured tread of 
infantry is heard advancing nearer and nearer up the valley. Again all is silent ; 
but the listlessness of the tired and sleepy soldier has given place to intense vigi- 
lance ; the riflemen, a splendid body of about a thousand Zebeks, armed with 
the carabine-a-tige, look well to their percussion-caps, unbutton their cartridge- 
pouches, and finger their triggers. The word is passed in a whisper to the 
artillerymen—peshref (grape)—and each gun is charged with that deadly missive. 
The advanced posts of riflemen creep into the lines with the ominous words, 
“ Ghiaour gueliur” (the infidels are coming). Meantime each eye is strained to 
peer into the darkness, and messengers fly to other parts of the camp with the 
warning. A sharp-eyed soldier now points to a dark mass in the we faintly 
visible in the gloom—it is moving—it is a column of men; a gun is pointed in 
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the direction, the match is applied, and a hissing shower of grape flies into the 
mass ; an unearthly scream of agony from mangled human frames follows the 
thunder of the gun, when both are drowned by a Joud hurrah, which arises on 
all sides ; and soon the whole line of breastworks is assailed in front and flank. 
At that moment a horseman gallops furiously from the rear, and flings himself 
into the most exposed battery; it is the Yaver Bey—it is Teesdale, who has 
just returned from his rounds. And now the fight commences. All surprise is 
at an end ; the Russians advance in close column on the breastworks and re- 
doubts, while some Russian batteries, well placed on a commanding eminence 
opposite, pour shot, shell, and grape ito the redoubts. Steadily each column 
vances, while grape, round shot, and musketry are pelted into them. The 

still rush on: their officers, with wondrous self-devotion, charge in front, an 
single-handed leap into the redoubts only to fall pierced with bayonets. Their 
columns, rent and torn, retire to re-form. Meantime a fierce attack is made on 
our left flank and rear of the position ; the breastworks are carried ; a number 
of tents are occupied by Russian troops, while their officers, ignorant that the 
redoubts are closed, flatter themselves that the position is carried. Kmety now, 
however, hastily gathers together a formidable = of his best troops. Teesdale 
turns some guns towards the rear, and works them vigorously. Kmety’s rifle- 
men pour into these partially victorious Russians a continued and well-directed 
fire, which holds them in check, and wofully thins their ranks. Meantime the 
sun has risen, and shows each position of the enemy. A sulphurous cloud enve- 
lops the scenes of fiercest conflict, while reserves in formidable numbers crown 
the distant slopes. Fresh columns of the enemy charge again and again the 
front line of breastworks and batteries, from which they were at first driven 
back : they are received with a deadly and withering fire; and thus the fight 
continues. But this is not the only struggle going on. The line of breastworks 
and forts protecting the heights on the north of the town are attacked simulta- 
neously by overpowering numbers, and, spe defended only by a very weak 
force, mainly of Laz irregulars, are carried and occupied by Russian troops, who 
pile arms and wait for further events ; while the Russian artillerymen employ their 
time in busily shelling the town, which they now command. Meantime, General 
Williams, from the centre of the camp, is watching events ; he despatches some 
companies of troops from Chim tabia ag aor safe from any immediate attack), 
and these join with another body from Lake Fort, sent by Colonel Lake. The 
two combined, with Kherim Pasha at their head, appear suddenly on the flank 
of a large body of Russians, who were gaining ground in the rear of the Turks 
on Tahmasp. A loud yell arises of triumph and vengeance. Baba Kherim 
waves his sword—his troops pour a volley into the enemy ; Kmety and his men, 
hitherto overpowered, raise a responsive cheer: they rush on, crying “ Suagu, 
sungu !” (the bayonet, the bayonet!) ‘Teesdale pours fresh grape into the stag- 
gering masses; the Russians waver! Hussein Pasha, a gallant Circassian, 
rushes sword in hand on the enemy; they give way; “again, again, again, the 
havoc did not slack,” as the Turkish artillery hurled round shot into these columns 
of brave and devoted men. 


All this time a large force of cavalry and artillery were menacing 
Kanli tabia, on the plain. At length, after as gallant a struggle as any 
upon record, the Russian columns were seen running down the hill, a 
confused mass of citizens, horse and foot, following them with the utmost 
temerity, firing into their retreating ranks. Had the defender of Kars 
had two thousand efficient horsemen at his command, the Russian arm 
would have been driven into Georgia, and Kars relieved ! The Mussulmans 
declared, with the same superstitious spirit that existed in the times of 
Omar and Abubeker, that they saw a sacred band of ten thousand men, 
all clothed in green, the Prophet’s colour, fighting for the deliverance of 
the city. ‘Yesterday and to-day,” the doctor adds, “ the cholera has 
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ceased—a singular phenomenon, occasioned, I presume, by intense moral 
emotion.” On the Ist of October it however rea as bad as ever. 

At first there was a general and confident feeling that the Russians 
would raise the siege as soon as they could carry off the wounded, but 
the besi were soon undeceived ; this, too, when famine and cholera 
were ing simultaneous ravages, and, even with the hearty, hope 
deferred began to make the heart sick. At this period of the siege we 
find entries in the diary of the following description: 


Oct. 21.—Swarms of vultures hover round our lines, preying on the ogee 
that the hungry dogs, which have forsaken the city, have scratched out of their 
ves. These wild dogs gorge themselves with their foul uet, while within 

e city every man, woman, and child is searching for food. ‘The grass is torn 
up in all the open s and the roots eaten by the soldiers and people. Crowds 

women besiege public offices for bread, which is dealt out to them with a 
bay ne i hand. 

¢. 23.—The misery of the townspeople is increasing visibly. A load of 
onions was brought last night into the city by an adventurous peasant, and sold 
at 60 piastres the oke (12s. for 24 Ibs.). The most rigorous search is made for 
hidden stores of corn, and a good deal is found from time to time, buried deep 
under the houses. ‘This is seized, a certain price paid ‘to the owners ; and it is 
distributed to the poor. The Cossacks frequently come within musket-shot of 
our lines. Desertions are frequent, and many poor fellows pest, to run 
are shot by drum-head court-martial; but the bulk of the army remains faithful, 
patient, and long-suffering. : 

Nov. 2.—We send fourteen wounded Russians to their camp. . Our troops 
are put on 86 drachms of bread per diem. A | depét of sugar and coffee 
has found, and distributed to the troops, in order to increase the nutriment 
of their miserable rations. Unfortunately we have no fatty substance of any 
kind to mix with the soup, and without this the bread seems quite insufficient 
for nutrition. All the earth round about our works is grubbed up by the soldiers 
and — in their search for the roots of grass. Twenty men are brought 
into hospital, poisoned by eating the roots of the Hyoscyamus Niger. In con- 
sequence of the lateness of the season, the poison has lost much of its virulence, 
so none of these cases are mortal. 


On the 4th of November numbers of soldiers entered the hospital, 
dying of starvation. 

The emaciation is wonderful, yet in most no diarrhea or other symptom of 
disease is observable. Their voices are excessively feeble, a clammy cold per- 
vades the surface of the body, and they die without a struggle. Several of these 
men are recovered by the administration of horse-broth, with the application of 
warmth to the extremities. Surgeons are posted in every part of the camp, with 
broth of horse-flesh in the form and under the name of medicine. A search is 
made for surviving horses, and these are secured to make soup for the hospital. 


At length, after unexampled suffering, borne with almost unparalleled 
resignation, when not a human being in the place but walked about with 
hollow cheeks, tottering gait, and that peculiar feebleness of voice which 
is so characteristic of famine; when all the mosques, khans, and large 
houses were full of invalids, and women were seen gathering the dust 
from before the flour-depdts to eat; when the people were exclaiming, 
almost in the language of Scripture, “ In our watching we have watched 
for a nation that could not save us!” General Williams rode over with his 
aide-de-camp, Teesdale, under a flag of truce, to the Russian camp. 


This was on the 25th of November. They were well received by 
Mouravieff. 
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The general tells his chivalrous enemy that he has no wish to rob him of his 
laurels; the fortress contains a large train of artillery, with numerous standards, 
and a variety of arms, but the army has not yet surrendered, nor will it without 
certain articles of capitulation. “If you grant not these,” exclaimed the 
general, “every gun shall be burst, every standard burnt, every trophy de- 
stroyed, and you may then work your will on a famished crowd.” “ Ihave no 
wish,” answered Mouravieff, “to wreak an unworthy vengeance on a gallant and 
long-suffering army, which has covered itself with glory, and only, yields to 
famine. Look here,” he exclaimed, pointing to a lump of bread a a hand- 
ful of roots, “ what splendid troops must these be who can stand to their arms 
in this severe climate on food such as this! General Williams, you have made 
yourself a name in history, and posterity will stand amazed at the endurance, the 
courage, and the discipline which this siege has called forth in the remains of 
an army. Let us arrange a capitulation that will satisfy the demands of war 
without outraging humanity.” I leave my readers to imagine anything more 
touching than the mterview between these gallant leaders, whovs eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, while their hearts were big with sentiments of high honour 
and graceful benevolence. 


Needless to add that terms of capitulation were, under such extreme 
circumstances, readily arranged and agreed to. Generals Kmety and 
Kollman made good their escape to Erzrum during the night ; to Dr. 
Sandwith the Russian commander granted éncontinlonsl liberty, on 
account of the services rendered by him to wounded Russians. Stran 
to say, that the Karslis and other Mussulmans, although reduced to the 
utmost by sickness and famine, rebelled against the idea of a capitulation. 


The people and the army have now learned that they are to capitulate ; the word 
teslim (capitulation) is in every mouth, and what a scene is this! The poor stag- 
gering soldiers obey their orders mechanically, but some there are who dash their 
muskets to pieces against the rocks, exclaiming, “Thus perish our as, and 
the curse of God be with them ! may their mothers be outraged !” e of the 
officers break their swords, and, caring not who hears them, heap curses on the 
Sultan and the whole government of the empire—awful words, which I had never 
heard even whispered before. The citizens gather together in froups, exclaim- 
ing, “ God is great ! and has it come tothis? Howis Islam fallen! Vai, vai! 
(alas, alas!) and do my eyes behold it? Would to God we had never been 
born! would to God we had died in battle! for then, had we been translated to 
heaven, then had we been purified and acceptable. The Ghiaours are coming, 
and our arms - from our hands! God is God, and Mahomed is his = we 

- a 


How has the All-Merciful forsaken his children, and delivered us up to 
prey to the spoiler !” 
Thus are the sounds of grief and indignation heard from each turbaned 


warrior, “while woman’s softer soul in woe dissolves aloud.” Let us drawa 
veil over this distressing scene; scarce was there a dry eye that witnessed it, 
while greybearded soldiers sobbed aloud. 

In the midst of these lamentations General Williams rode through the camp. 
At once the citizens crowded round him, kissing his stirrup, a praying for 
blessings on his head. ‘“ Néréyé, néréyé” (Where, where are you going, pasha ? 
they asked). “I am a prisoner,” he answered. “Let us go with you; we will 
follow you,” was the universal cry. 

“ Veeliams Pasha chock adam Agha and Pasha is no end of a man), was 
the sententious remark of a greybeard, and he was voted quite right. 


And thus ends the narrative of an ever-memorable siege. 
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THE RECOGNITION. 


Think not that Satan is hideous, or that he wears horns, or that he is gifted 
with that appendage with which he is usually represented—a tail; but least of 
all that he has cloven feet. On the contrary, he is, I assure you, well grown, 
tic form, with finely-proportioned limbs. Ah! in all 

he is not deficient. .... He is a most accomplished master of all the arts 
of deception, is fond of reading, and of having books read to him ; above all, he 
enjoys the pleasure of appearing incog., and \ike all great men he is averse to 


discomposed.— Original Portrait of the Devil, in the possession. of Prince Puckler 
Mushow Ta delineate 


ge 
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TueEre are but few amongst us who, in the course of our own life 
experience, have not found occasion to confess that “fact is stranger 
than fiction,” and yet we are not the less slow to criticise as exaggerated 
and overdrawn the printed records in which others reveal thetr expe- 
rience of that time-honoured truth. I have little faith in the faith of my 
readers, and yet, gentle student of the boudoir, dread critic of the library- 
table, and you, dear ! brilliant sceptie of the club, whose faith has 
been, and for aught I know still is, so horribly “ used-up” on all possible 
points, the tale I tell is undeniably true, as the one surviving actor in its 
incidents could testify were it permitted to call him into court. 





In a small fishing village on the south-west coast of Ireland resided 
about fifty years since a retired English naval officer, named Courtland, 
a widower, with an only daughter. He had been a man of some emi- 
nence in his profession; had seen battle and wreck, and survived the 

r evils of family affliction ; he had stood by the graves of a dearly 
oved wife and three sons, cut down im their early prime, and the sole ties 
which seemed to bind him yet to earth were centred in his last remain- 
ing child. Lucy Courtland was, at the time when my tale opens, the 
summer of 179—, a pretty and interesting girl of nineteen, whose na- 
turally quick and graceful intellect had been cultivated under her father’s 
guidance, himself—by taste and habit—a student; the dearth of any- 
thing like refined or polished society in the remote district where they 
resided rendered intellectual pursuits as much a resource as a pleasure 
alike to father and daughter; the walk through the mountain glen, or 
ty the sea-shore, the communing with Nature in her fair varying aspect, 
the observation of her many wonderful works, the pleasant pages read in 
the winter evening or summer noon, pleasurably filled up their daily 
life, and barred out that unwelcome intruder on the presence of the great 
and gay—ennui. 

The village of L——— was, at the period we write of, almost entirely 
inhabited by fishermen and peasantry of the humblest class; the “ lord 
of the soil” was, as is alas! too frequently the case in the Emerald Island, 
an absentee ; and though some “ well-to-do” farmers, and a few agents 
and middlemen, who owed their position to no “ good doing,’’ occupied 
the most comfortable cottages on the surrounding hill-sides, neither 
nobility nor gentry visited the neighbourhood, save in the summer season, 
when the well-stocked moors and salmon streams held out attractions 
to the sportsman, or the picturesque scenery stayed a stray tourist of 
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“gentler mood.” It was in the early part of that same summer of 
179—, that one of the former class arrived at “the hostelrie” in L——, 
and deferred his departure beyond a period accountable to the most 
ardent disciple of Master Isaac Walton ; but L—— was too primitive for 
gossip——Captain Courtland was “a brother of the angle”—and no one 
thought of connecting the stay of the gentleman sportsman with his 
om ye: visits to Courtland Cottage. e have said that Lucey Court- 

was a pretty and interesting girl, cultivated, and even accomplished 
for the place a time; since, be it remembered, that the era of ladies’ 
colleges and ladylike diplomas had not yet “ advanced” upon the world. 
But the heroine of our tale was something more than this, she was a 
girl of deep and earnest feeling, undemonstrative, like all her country- 
women—for Lucy was in heart as in race, English—but possessed of a 
strength and capability of affection as yet not wholly known to herself. 
Her nature and manner, when compared with those of the young women 
of her own age and rank in her adopted country, might seem cold and 
impassive ; but if she was not as easily moved to sigh and smile, think 
and act as the impulsive Irish girls, to feelings when moved were at 
least as intense, and far more lasting. Deny it as much as you will— 
and doubtless that will be a great deal—my dear Irish countrywomen, it 
is true that you possess a fibre more in the brain and less in the heart 
than your English sisters. There was a quiet cheerfulness, a simple 
refinement in Lucy Courtland’s manner which rendered her society very 
attractive to a man, who, like the stranger, had grown weary of the airs 
and graces of the fashionable world on the stage and off, and ere long 
Mr. Wilson Saville (for such was the name he bore in L ) began to 
dream of “rural felicity,” “love in a cottage,” and all the thousand-and- 
one flimsy webs of delight which men love to weave, sometimes as it 
seems for the mere pleasure of breaking through them, It was “‘irre- 
sistibly refreshing” to lounge all the summer noon, rod in hand, by the 
lonely mountain river, lulled by its murmurs into forgetfulness of the 
roar of Piccadilly, and still more so to sit through the long summer 
evening by the fuschia-shaded parlour window, gazing on that fair young 
face, listening to that clear young voice, and ontang both with his 
remembrances of the “ gallery of painted faces, the sound of the hollow 
brass and tinkling cymbal,” in the Vanity Fair of the Modern Babylon ; 
“irresistibly refreshing” he thought it. Lucy’s feelings were more 
difficult to express; at first sight the air of refined distinction which 
hung round Mr. Saville, that perfection of high breeding impossible to 
describe, but which speaks in every look and tone, had caught her girlish 
eye and fascinated her girlish fancy ; how must it have been after- 
wards, when the full charm of a mind and manner, such as she had 
never before held communion with, was laid before her ?—when she was 
subjected to its influence day by day, when her admiration for him 
kindled into attachment—into love, unexpressed indeed in words, but 
told by a thousand signs that spoke as plain. Lucy Courtland was 
not at all romantic, her father had carefully weeded from her reading 
the novels of the day, with their stock in trade of blighted hopes and 
passionate dénouements ; her “library of fiction’’ had been Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton, kindling yet strengthening to the imagination; 
hence it was that she was totally free from “ sentimental” tendencies, 
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Fad it been otherwise, Mr. Wilson Saville, who had studied romantic 
and sentimental young ladyism in all its phases and developments, would 
never have wasted a Ts ht upon her. She loved him truly and well, 
with a depth viegetioned to the freshness of her unsophisticated young 
intellect and warm young heart, and looked forward longingly in her 
secret thoughts to the day, which she felt could not be far distant, when 
she would hear from his lips a declaration of his love for her. With 
such fond anticipations, fostered by the “pleasant intercourse” of each 
succeeding day, months passed swiftly by, and the “russet hues” of 
autumn had begun to clothe hill-side and valley, when on a bright Sep- 
tember afternoon Wilson Saville walked over to Courtland Cottage; as 
he up the little lawn his eyes rested regretfully on the trim flower- 
beds, gay with the dying glories of the season, and on the scarlet creeper 
mantling the low white walls, within which he had passed so many happy 
hours. Mr. Wilson Saville was, and is, equally fond of flowers and fair 
faces, so'we cannot tell whether it was the sight of the former or a 
glimpse of Lucy’s light dress in a shaded nook which caused the regretful 
glance to brighten into a gay, sparkling smile, as though he were mock- 
ing at his own moment of melancholy. He turned his steps towards the 
rustic chair where Lucy sat, and, after his usual inquiries for her father, 
and some passing remarks on the beauty of the evening, took a place 
beside her, and strove to enter upon topics they had oft before discussed 
at that same hour and place, in tones which tell Siete 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night. 


But strive as he would, Mr. Wilson Saville was “not himself” upon the 

nt occasion ; frequent and abrupt pauses in his conversation showed 
that his thoughts were preoccupied and his mind not wholly at ease, and 
when at length Lucy noticed his unwonted abstraction, and affectionately 
urged on him to reveal the cause, he sorrowfully spoke of parting, and 
produced a letter which that day’s post had brought him, urging his in- 
stant return to London on matters which admitted of no delay. Lucy 
had passed that morning alone, her thoughts full of him who now came 
before her to speak his farewell. Into that one moment crowded all the 
past, the long summer days of happiness, the twilights of music and 
song, all the hours which he had lightened with his gay, graceful con- 
verse and fascinating companionship, all were now to cease ; and he who 
lent the charm was about to quit her—it might be for ever. Had Mr. 
Saville been the merest tyro in such scenes as the present he had known 
how to read that pale cheek and tearful glance, but he was an adept. 
we crimsoned with blushes of maidenly shame and womanly 
emotion, Lucy listened to her lover—for Jover he assuredly at that 
moment was—as he poured forth his sorrows at parting and his hopes of 
a speedy return, as he pressed her in his arms and kissed the soft. lips 
that half shrinkingly met his own. Wilson Saville’s whole soul was 
moved by the clinging love of the innocent girl, he longed to kneel at 
her feet, to ask her to be his own happy and honoured wife for ever, but 
a something—who knows what ?—bade him hesitate, shrink, and refrain. 
He spoke not that which his better angel prompted, and thus they 
parted ! “Femme trop sensible, voulez-vous savoir si vous étes aimée, 
examinez votre amant sortant de vos bras.” Ah! Maitre Jean-Jacques, 
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the test is difficult of application, save by French, and, perhaps, by Irish 
women. The next day Saville was en route for London, Often and often 
in after years, amidst the gayest scenes that the most splendid palaces. of 
a splendid city could afford, did the remembrance of that autumn 
evening amongst the wild and distant Irish mountains come back upon 
his soul, reminding him that if pleasure sated and splendour wearied, he, 
too, had enjoyed the one hour of happiness, the hour when he first knew 
himself loved with a first love, and loved for himself alone, 





The winter came, and passed away uneventfully in. the Irish village; 
drearily and slowly to Lucy, whose Liling health and spirits her father 
found it difficult to account for. Men are dull scholars in reading a 
woman's heart save when vanity quickens their sight; simple affection 
more frequently blinds it, and though Captain Courtland saw his darling’s 
cheek grow iol her frame feebler, with a. feeling of anxious terror, he 
remembered only how her brother’s had so faded beneath the blight of 
consumption, and never dreamed of such a thing as blighted affections; 
yet Lucy complained of no physical pain, and the medical attendant, 
while he suggested change of scene and climate, admitted that he saw 
no immediate cause for apprehension, or symptom of fatal disease. In 
the commencement of spring they left L——- for the neighbourhood of 
Bath. It was Lucy’s frst journey from home since childhood, and in 
the course of it she experienced a nearer approach to happiness than she 
had known for many months ; she was, at least, going to the land where 
he lived, the land he loved, and had’ so often talked of to her, the land 
where she might hope to see his face, and hear his voice break on the 
long dead silence of her life since she heard it last. Overjoyed to see 
her look for a moment “like her former self,” her fond father sought to 
enliven their journey still more by glowing pictures of the fashionable 
city to which they were hastening; anecdotes of Beau Nash, and the 
Pump-room glories as he remembered them forty years before. . Arrived 
at Bath, several friends of Captain Courtland’s early career were found 
amongst the residents there, from whom their former comrade in arms 
experienced a warm welcome, while their families were equally prompt 
in bestowing upon the invalid girl every attention kindness eould devise; 
but however judicious the medical suggestion of “change of scene”’ 
might have been, the influence of a warm, evervating atmosphere, after 
the keen but bracing air of the Irish coast, did not produce a favourable 
effect, and it was soon plain that hereditary disease was at work, and 
that all the sympathy of attached friends was fruitless as a restorative. 
Day after day the dying girl sought with wistful glance among the bril- 
liant crowds she mingled with for that form, kindred to them, which had 
come and vanished like a dream on her life of solitude, and still sought in 
vain. One evening, as she and her father sat together, her ovegburdened 
heart for the first time fully disclosed itself. Lucy told the story of her 
love, and how she believed it was reciprocated by Saville ; how he had 
promised to return at some future time when there would be no obstacle 
to their happiness and lifelong union. Then the father saw it all, for he, 
too, had “ known the world and its ways ;” he felt assured that Saville 
was one of those who trifle but for the enjoyment of the hour, and reckless 
of the desolation wrought, “make conquests but to idly boast of them ;” 
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he felt convinced that he would never return to fulfil the ar made 
in that ionate ing. But yet Captain Courtland could not bear 
to eid for mer his child's fond Lom and he listened with a 
tortured heart but smiling face as she expressed her simple, earnest trust 
in Saville’s words and looks—above all, his looks. “Oh, he could not 
have looked so, father, if he were deceiving me—he could not indeed ! 
He spoke of obstacles—great, difficult obstacles—that might and must be 
for a time to his return ; but he loves me, and he will yet come. Father, 
I feel he will!” Thus she reasoned, as women will reason with their 
hearts—not heads—till experience teaches them, poor things! a sadder 
but a wiser philosophy, and the afflicted father had no answer to give. 
The lover came not, but the steps of Consumption, that fell bridegroom 
whose dainty taste selects our best and fairest, did not linger. In the 
glowing, life-giving, “leafy month of June,” a change came over the spirit 
and frame of Lucy Courtland ; she grew stronger, more cheerful, and never 
had she looked fairer: the fault of her features had been their some- 
what impassive character, but there was now a pink flush on the soft 
cheek, an indescribable languid lustre in the large dark eyes which, after 
all, needs no description—for do we not most of us know it BY HEART ? 
Have we not witnessed it in some dear relative or friend, that aspect of 
the soul which shines brightly as the spirit struggles, wearing and fretting 
through its prison-house of clay, and grows.all the more radiant the 
nearer approach is made to the “haven of eternal rest?” yet in this 
“ brightening before death” Captain Courtland could, or would permit 
himself to see nothing save symptoms of returning health, and with a 
view to promote its continuance by a further “change of scene,” pro- 
posed that they should visit London, in the hope that the novelties 
and attractions of that great city would tend to divert poor Lucy's 
thoughts from that which he now knew to be preying deeply on her 
mind. A few weeks after their arrival in the metropolis, and while in 
the fond father’s eyes the invalid seemed to be still growing better, an 
often-recurring but always attractive pageant called forth crowds of spec- 
tators: it was “a Drawing-room day.” Down that stately street to 
England’s ancient palace, beneath those trees shading the spot where one 
royal Stuart walked to the scaffold and another loitered with his mis- 
tresses, swept splendid equipages filled with England’s fairest and noblest, 
and despite of the confirmation strong which gazing eyes then and there 
receive of the delicious accuracy with which Mr. Punch daguerreoty pes 
dowager charms under a blazing summer noon, who will deny what a 
pleasant sight it is—‘‘ a drawing-room day?” Grey old warriors, whose 
youthful curls were blanched in the hot breath of Europe’s battle- fields, 
and whose aged voices make the soldier’s heart still thrill ; grave states- 
men, the inheritors or the founders of a name in England’s history ; calm, 
radiant, qately matrons, and maidens in the first blush of their spring- 
like beauty; who that has seen them can fail to feel proud in claiming 


them as our own—as England’s own peculiar fair and gallant race ? 

But to return to my tale. Lucy and her father were among the 
crowds on the pavé of St. James. The crowd was good-natured, as 
English crowds on such occasions always are, and the ‘“roughs” cheer- 
fully made way for the delicate girl and her parent to take their places 
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in the front of the line; a fat woman with a screaming baby stood next 
Lucy, and was iohiteds in a slight altercation with one or two of 
those street Arabs, the London gamims ; a guardsman was flirting with a 
retty girl under cover of the noise; and a strange Newman Noggs- 
fookin king individual, who seemed to be a walking “‘ peerage book” in 
himself, was solemnly enunciating the name and title of the occupant of 
each coroneted coach. Presently down the street came a ducal eq 
the blood bays curving their stately necks and moving their au. 
shining limbs, as though conscious of the strawberry leaves on those 
emblazoned panels. “ The Duke of ,»” announced Newman No 
“The Duke of ,» shouted the gamins. Starred and sentevell Ele 
sat, seeming 2 though he looked not on the gazing throng; com. 
Sedly a slight change passed over his face—a flush, half-surprise, +half- 
sailed in an instant it was gone, and he resumed his supremely 
nonchalant 

At this moment one of the street Arabs had succeeded in carrying off a 
huge piece of cake with which their fat friend had been striving to pacify 
“baby ;” loudly she called on the guardsman for help to secure the 
delinquent. ‘Curse it! woman, be quiet,” cried the soldier, “ don't 
you see the young lady has fainted.” And he bore Lwuey’s insensible 
form out of the crowd, making way with his broad shoulders for her 
father to follow. 

They placed her in a hackney-coach, and father and child returned to 
their te ry home, which Lucy quitted in a few hours for a final one 
—that still and narrow dwelling-place, “‘where the wicked cease from 

troubling, where the weary are at rest, where the prisoners rest together; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressor where the small and the great 
are, and the servant is free from his master.” All that Drawing-room 
day a few very close observers in “the pen,’’ and the more exolusiv 
circle of House, observed that he whose presence in every 
scene draws a circle of some friends and more “‘ toadies” around him, ai 
not look quite as wel] as usual—that he seemed bored or tired; but 
none, save himself, knew how thoroughly his Grace of was suffering 
the bitter pangs of self-reproach for the sins of Mr. Wilson Saville. 














And this is woman’s fate ! 
om her affections are called into life 
winning flatteries, and then thrown back 
pon themselves to perish, and her heart— 
: Her trusting heart—filled with weak tenderness, 
Is left to bleed and break. 
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THE DANES AND THE SWEDES. 
BY COLONEL SZABO. 


ANOTHER year has passed away, and the Allies are as far as ever from 
effectually humbling the pride of the foe in the Baltic. The finest fleets 
that ever left our Rocks ve been employed in a harassing blockade 
service, which could equally well have been effected by gun-boats; and 
the only occasion upon which they displayed their prowess—the bom- 
bardment of Sweaborg—produced a result far from what we at home had 
anticipated. It was to be expected that, after a delay in taking active 
measures which only the most indulgent, and probably mistaken kind- 
ness induced us to pardon in our ministers, the result would have been 
different. Sweaborg was bombarded at a fearful expense; but with all 
our exertions to render our fleet worthy of our name and naval reputa- 
tion, at the decisive moment we found ourselves deficient in the most 
important arm for a bombardment, and the consequence was that we were 
obliged to withdraw at the very crisis when a continuance of our fire 
would probably have produced the most important results. 

Leaving out of the question whether this unexpected dénowement was 
the result of that lenity which has characterised our proceedings against 
the Russians since the commencement of the war, we may lay it down as 
an established fact that the only possible way im which—supposing the 
war to be continued—we can conquer our obstinate foe in Fe north, is 
by drawing together an immense body of mortar and gun-boats, with 
which an incessant and exterminating guerilla warfare should be com- 
menced. This, it is fully understood, has been at length satisfactorily 
provided for by government. But even such a provision, although tardily 
made, does not militate against another course which it is left to us to 

ursue, and that is, to continue that policy of subsidizing which has 
hitherto enabled us to maintain a military front, by applying the same 
system to our marine. 

At a period when Russia was unknown as forming a unit of the great 
European family, a confederation was formed by the Semiramis of the 
North which made upon her head the crowns of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. For a long while these kingdoms formed a powerful bulwark 

inst Russian extension, and it was not until 1714 that Peter the 
Great struck the first blow against the power of the Swedes. From 
that epoch Russian history has only victories over their northern neigh- 
bours to enrol; and the mistaken policy of the continental nations < 
only served to augment Russian influence in the Baltic. Still, the three 
nations contain an immense amount of vitality ; and though not able to 
cope singly with their gigantic neighbour, they would furnish most 
ne assistance to the Allies, could they be induced by prospective 
advantages to join our side. 

By nature, and the law of self-preservation, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway are adversaries of Russia; the sympathies of their peoples are 
assuredly in accordance with a line of policy which re the humilia- 
tion of Russia as the sole termination of the war. to the govern- 
ments, Sweden and Norway are not inclined to look favourably on the 
Czar’s pretensions, and their inactivity in the present contest may be 
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referred rather to their doubt of the sincerity of the contest than to a 
desire to see Russia aggrandised. With Denmark the case is different ; 
the dynasty, actuated by a desire to consolidate its hold on the German 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, would not have been disinclined, pro- 
bably, to join with Russia, although prudence prevented her, fortunately, 
_ from doing so. If, however, the seruples of the Northern Governments 
as to the final issue of the contest were pardonable, it may fairly be anti- 
cipated that the recent successes of the Allies, and the evident determi- 
nation of Marshal Pelissier to carry on the war with energy, if not 
impeded by home influences, will not only have obliterated all such ap- 
prehensions and doubts, but may have inspired these nations with hopes, 
and a desire to share in the contest, which—as its result appears now un- 
doubted—may exercise a very decisive influence over their own destinies. 

Although the Baltic States are unable, either individually or collec- 
tively, to resist their overpowering neighbour, their junction with the 
Western Powers would render them a mighty factor in the impending 
struggle. Their alliance would render it possible to engage in operations 
of most menacing bearing and weighty result in the so-called Baltic 
provinces of Russia, and against Petersburg, the haughty modern capital 
of the Czars. The benefits accruing to the Western Tones from the 
alliance of the Baltic States would consist not only in the mere increase 
of the combined land and naval forces, but also in obtaining thereby a 
more convenient basis for operations on a more extended scale in the 
northern parts of the Russian Empire. 

Our readers, we think, therefore, will owe us thanks if we devote our 
present article to the consideration of the naval and military resources 
of the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, as we have been able 
to derive them from the most recent modern works.* 


DENMARK. 

The land forces of Denmark during peace are kept at a very weak 
standard, and consist of about 23,000 men, thus composed : 

(a) Genera OrFicers AND Starr.—There are at present 2 gene- 
rals, 5 lieutenant-generals, and 3 major-generals on active service ; while 
the staff of the army is made up of 1 general commanding in chief, 6 
field-officers, and 5 captains. 


(6) Inrantry : 


ee 4 we | | ee 
Infantry ofthe line . .. . .. 12 battalions 
0. ee ae a Fe 
Chasseurs ‘ 5 ‘i 


The battalions are subdivided into 4 companies or brigades, each con- 
sisting of about 180 men, including 4 officers ; 16 men of each compan 
of the line are armed with the new pattern musket. The whole infantry 
force amounts, in time of peace, to 16,600 men. 

(c) CAVALRY: 

Guards . . . . . 1 regiment of 3 squadrons 
Dragoons . . . . 6 regiments of 24 squadrons 








* Among these we must not omit drawing particular attention to a charmin 
little book, just published in Paris, “La Baltique. Par Leouzon le Due,” whi 
combines sound practical information with amusing anecdote. We are more 
particularly indebted to this work for the sections relating to Norway and 


Sweden. 
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The whole cavalry is formed into 3 brigades, and amounts to 3000 
men. Each squadron consists of 130 men, including 4 officers. 

(d) Antmiery.—This arm constitutes 1 brigade, composed of 4 

the effective strength of each consisting of } general, 6 field- 
Oo 24 officers, and 1272 non-commissioned officers and men; 6 
batteries, each made up of 6 guns and 2 howitzers, commanded by 4 
officers, and served by 208 men. The whole artillery force amounts to 
2560 men, with 96 pieces. 

(e) EnainzEers.—1 general as chief, 1 colonel, 24 majors, 24 officers, 
two companies of engineers, and 1 of pioneers, each of 110 men, alto- 

yielding a force of 362 men. 

(f) ConTINGENT SUPPLIED TO THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION.— 
Infantry, 2790 men ; cavalry, 514 ; artillery, 259, with 8 guns; sappers, 
36; reserves and substitutes, 1800. Total, 5400 men. 

These forces are very considerably augmented in time of war, by 

ing out the reserves, &c., which form 32 battalions of infantry, 24 
uadrons of cavalry, and 6 batteries. The reserve may also be em- 
oh ed in increasing the effective strength of the permanent battalions 
and squadrons. In the late war with Germany about the duchies, Den- 
mark raised her forces to the very large amount of nearly 70,000 men ; 
namely, 49,000 infantry, 10,600 cavalry, 900 sappers, or technical troops, 
and 8000 artillery, with 144 field-pieces. Some authors even assert that 
Denmark would be able to raise her armies to a maximum of 90,000 men. 

Military service is obligatory in Denmark, and the recruits are selected 
by lot from the conseripts. The military service commences with the 
twenty-second year, and the time of service is limited to eight years. 

r the expiration of that period, for another term of eight years the 
soldier is bound to serve in the first levy, and then, up to his forty-fifth 
year, in the reserve class. 

The Danish navy, prior to the destruction of the fleet by the English 
in 1807, and the loss of Norway, was very much larger than it is at 
present. It now consists of— 


5 Line-of-battle Ships, carrying} . . 398 guns 


9 Frigates . . . wo. GB 
+. mb aye. oh. mde i 
e+ sk es oe SS oe a ee 
5 Schooners, Cutters, &c.. . 34. 


> 


6 Steamers (the largest of 260 h. p.) . 36 


33 Vessels with . . . . . « .. 1027 guns 


The flotilla of row-boats for the defence of the Danish coasts consists 
of 28 boats armed with howitzers, 47 with small mortars, and 47 with 
common guns : total, 117 hoats. 

The navy is commanded by 1 vice-admiral, 2 rear-admirals, 8 com- 
modores, 10 lieutenant-commodores, 17 captains, 26 first lieutenants, and 
77 other officers. In addition to these there are on the staff, 2 lieu- 
tenant-commodores and 10 captains. ‘The crews constitute two divisions, 
each about 2000 men strong, including sailors, gunners, and artificers. 


SWEDEN. 
In ancient times the whole population of Sweden formed its army. 
Every free man enjoyed the privilege of bearing arms. When civilisation 
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was introduced into the country, and the social classes were established 
on permanent bases, the armed force assumed a different character. Then 
the service of the nobility, as well as the employment of permanent troops, 
were arranged. The latter were indispensably necessary for the kings, 
partly on account of the frequent rebellions of the nobility, and partly 
_ owing to their negligence in fulfilling their obligations. Gustavus Vasa 

maintained an army of 13,000 to 14,000 men, a portion Swedes, another 
Germans. Erik XIV., his son, augmented it more than twofold: he 
had 24,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. At the expiration of the reign 
of John III., Sweden brought into the field, in her war with Russia, 
40,000 men, the greater part of whom were raised by conscription. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the great captain, generally employed only small armies. 
In the battles of Breitenfeld and Liitzen he had no more than 20,000 
men ; at Nuremberg, it is true, he was at the head of 58,000 men, but 
the Swedes formed the minority, the greater portion being formed of 
soldiers enrolled in Germany, or besten to German princes. 

Charles XI., in 1682, introduced many radical reforms into the army, 
which were carried out by his successors, and the Swedish army, asda 
ing to the most recent returns, is composed as follows: 

1. GenerRAL Orricers AND Starr.—The Swedish army counts at 
the present moment 24 generals (exclusive of 9 adjutants-general), of 
whom, however, only 10 are on actual service ; the staff is composed of 
60 officers of all grades, who have passed a careful examination. 

ENGINEERS.—1 general as chief, 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 
majors, 8-9 captains, 9 first-lieutenants, 6 lieutenants, several supernu- 
merary lieutenants, and 12 non-commissioned officers. 

The topographical department is managed by a special corps, consisting 
of 1 colonel (chief), 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5-6 captains, and 3 
first-lieutenants, and is incorporated with the general staff. 

As there are no engineers properly so called, the technical affairs are 
managed by troops of the line, detached for the purpose in time of war. 

The composition of the Swedish army is so curious, that before enter- 
ing into details we shall find it necessary to hazard a few remarks on its 
organisation. 

The Swedish army is composed of three distinct portions : the Indelta, 
the Varfvade, and the Bevaring. We will explain in turn the meaning 
of these terms. 

The institution of the Indelta was substituted for the former military 
conscription, the abuses of which, in any great war, weighed so heavily 
on the nation. It does not do away with the sacrifice of their sons for 
the service of their country ; but instead of their being forcibly carried 
off, they are furnished proportionately to the number or importance of 
the hemmans, or rural properties. The estate which furnishes a soldier 
is called rote; and the obligation to furnish him, refering. The soldier 
receives from the rote his undress uniform; from the state, full dress and 
accoutrements. Each rote is bound, in addition, to preserve and keep up 
these various objects, as well as those generally which form the equipment 
of its men. These regulations refer exclusively to infantry. 

Cavalry recruiting emanates from another obligation, knowm by the 
name of Rustning. It presses on the domains tributary to the erown, 
and certain estates which were left by Charles XI., in 1680, on this 
condition, in the hands of their former owners. The Rustning consists 
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in furnishing and supporting a horseman fully armed and equipped : the 
state in return gives the tenant who furnishes this: horseman a portion 
of the claims which it has on the revenues of his estate. 

Although the Indelta troops constitute a portion of the permanent army 
of Sweden, they are not bound down to a garrison life; they remain on the 
estates ‘to which ‘they belong, only leaving them once a year, during the 
month of June, in order to go through their manceuvres. The expenses 
of the Jatter fall on the rote and Rusthall, who pay a settled sum on this 
account into the military chest. The maintenance of the Indelta only 
imposes on the state a very slight expense, for it has only to pay the 
officers. 

The Varfvade is formed by means of voluntary enrolment, and when 
attached to the Indelta forms the standing army. 

The institution of the Beviring dates back to the year 1808. It 
then bore the name of Landtviirn; but this name, so odious to the 
Swedes, as reminding them of an incapable administration, was changed 
into Beviring’s Manskap, or Beviiring, which signifies a corps of 
defence. 

The Beviiring is based on the principle of conscription. Every Swe- 
dish pm ps from the age of twenty to twenty-five, is liable. Exempted 
are: old soldiers, pilots, postilions, workmen in government employ, and 
employés generally. The Beviring allows substitution, but only between 
persons belonging to the same province. The Beviiring troops are 
divided into five classes, according to the annual progression of their age, 
after twenty-five is passed. Their effective strength is called out once a 
year for exercising. The Beviiring is only composed of infantry. 

We will now proceed to examine the statistics of the Swedish army. 

(a) Recrvuirev Troops ( Varfvade) : 

InFANTRY.—1 regiment of guards of 2 battalions, or 6 companies ; 
1 chasseur regiment (Wiirmeland) of 6 companies. 

Cava.Lry.—1 regiment of horse guards of 5 squadrons; 1 regiment 
of hussars (Crown Prince) of 8 stint: 

ARTILLERY.—3 regiments, 2 mounted and foot artillery, and 1 regi- 
ment of horse artillery; 1 corps of firemen for the rocket brigade ; 
1 regiment ‘ Swea artillery” — 6 mounted and 1 foot battery, and 
J regiment ‘“ Gotha artillery” — 6 mounted and 1 foot battery, with 6 
depdt companies; 1 regiment “ Wendes artillery” = 4 horse batteries, | 
with 2 depdt companies. 

Each of the two first regiments has 4 6-pounder batteries, 1 12-pounder, 
and + 4-pounder battery. 

The third regiment has 3 6-pounder batteries and 1 12-pounder bat- 
tery; 1 6-pounder battery = 6 6-pounder guns and 2 12-pounder 
howitzers; 1 12-pounder battery — 8 12-pounder guns; 1 24-pounder 
battery == 8 24-pounder guns (8 guns per battery). 

Strength of the Varfvade, 7692 men, with 136 guns. 

(6) Troors iy Cantonments (Jndelta) : 

Inrantry.—20 regiments of 2 battalions, or 8 companies, and 5 
independent battalions. (The Smaland regiment has 1 battalion of 4 
companies. ) 

CavVALRY.—6 regiments, varying in strength from 1 to 8 squadrons. 
(Each province furnishes 1 Indelta regiment, to which it gives its name.) 
Strength of the Indelta, 33,400 men. 
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(c) Reserve Troops (Beviring) : 
Total strength, 95,300 men. 
(The whole reserve contains 404 officers.) 


(dq) Tue Gorntanp Minittia: 

The Island of Gothland has a special local militia, designed exclusively 
for its defence. It consists of 21 companies, of 90 officers, 70 non- 
commissioned officers, 63 bandsmen, 7621 rank and file (belonging to 
the standing army), and 16 guns, 

The total strength of the Swedish army will, consequently, be about 
144,000 men, with 152 guns. 

The whole of the troops are armed with percussion muskets, and are 
stated to be excellent soldiers. The artillery have long enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation, and can vie with any artillery in Europe. 


THE SWEDISH NAVY. 

As this branch of our subject is the one to which we attach the most 
importance, we may be allowed to examine it a little more closely ; to 
do so will require some historical inquiry. 

The very nature of Sweden’s situation seemed to render it necessary 
that she should maintain a naval force; her numerous and secure ports, 
her forests of lofty pines and vigorous oaks, her abundant mines of 
copper and iron, all seemed to promise her maritime importance. Thus 
she makes her appearance in the earlier pages of history. Her whole 
primitive system of warfare was based on her naval strength, to the 
organisation of which she devoted the greater part of her public revenues. 
At that period the inhabitants of Sweden were divided into naval, or port 
companies, and were forced to keep up a certain number of vessels. 
The minimum was four to each district, excepting those of the province 
of Westmanland, which only furnished two, and the Island of Gothland, 
which only supplied one. The province of Wester-Norland was ex- 
empted, on condition that, in case of attack, they would defend them- 
selves. An organisation of this nature allowed Sweden to keep up a 
considerable naval force, as may be seen from the fact that Amrud Jacob 
had a fleet of 350 sail in 1026, when he declared war against Canute, 
King of Denmark. 

This state of things, however, was not kept up, and the littoral of 
Sweden was plundered and devastated by the savage Esthonians almost 
with impunity until Gustavus Vasa mounted the throne, and turned his 
attention to the Swedish marine. The invention of gunpowder having 
revolutionised the art of war, this king ordered vessels to be built fit to 
be armed with guns. It is difficult to give any accurate account of the 
number of vessels, but we know that in 1558 there were 23 ships of war 
in the port of Stockholm, and 6 at Kalmar; the largest of them bein 
the Stora Krafvelen, with a crew of 18300 men. Erik XIV. follow 
in the footsteps of Gustavus, and his reign may be regarded as the most 
glorious period in the annals of the Swedish marine. When Admiral 
Bagge set out, in 1564, on a grat expedition against Russia, he com- 
manded 35 ships, among which the Makalés carried 173 guns, 1265 of 
them being bronze. In 1566 the Swedish fleet had 68 ships, with 979 
guns, and 7326 sailors; more than 1500 guns forming the reserve. 
After the death of Erik, the navy continued in favour with the Swedish 
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monarchs; but the great continental wars prevented them doing much 


for it. 
During the minority of Charles XI., Denmark had so reduced the 


Swedish fleet, that it es | consisted of 16 ships of the line, 4 frigates, 


and 6 smaller vessels, unfit for service. By the talents of Hans 
Wachtmeister the navy was again restored to its proper footing, but the 
gradual increase of Russia proved a serious obstacle, although, until 1742, 
the Swedes maintained possession of the Baltic. About this period, 
Admiral Ehrensward, the founder of Sweaborg, introduced the system of 
a flotilla. It was approved of by the king, and the Skaérgards flottau, 
one of the most important elements of the Northern navies, established. 
This system has since been kept up. It was seen that for the defence of 
the coasts of Sweden heavy ships of war were useless. Light vessels, 
easy to move, were required in the Baltic and Gulf of Finland, where the 
passages are so narrow, the waters so shallow.. The discovery of steam 
was an immense auxiliary to the strength of this flotilla. 
The personnel of the fleet : 
1 Admiral 
2 Vice-Admirals 
5 Rear-Admirals 
200 Captains and Lieutenants 
1850 Marine Artillerymen 
1540 Sailors, &c. 
8209 Boatmen 
1160 See Bevaring (or Reserve) 
34 Companies Marines (Royal Navy) 
15 Companies Marines (Gun-boats) 


In addition, there are 30 companies Indelta Marine, and the crews can 
be materially reinforced by means of the maritime conscription. 
The whole strength amounts to about 24,000 men. 


Tae Furer: 

12 Ships of the Line 
8 Frigates Royal Navy 
8 Brigs and Corvettes 
6 Schooners | 
8 Mortar Vessels 

22 ‘Transports Flotilla 

256 Gun-boats, &c. 
12 Steamers 


332 Vessels 


The royal navy is generally stationed at Carlscrona, the flotilla at 
Stockholm and Gothemburg. The navy is recruited in Sweden in the 
same manner as the army. It comprises Indelta sailors and conscription 
sailors. The former number about 8200 men, only 900 of whom are 
supplied by the towns. The principal districts wherein sailors are 
recruited are Wester-Norland, Bliking, Halland, the Island of Goth- 
land, &c. 

NORWAY. 


The Norwegian army is not organised at all like the Swedish, but 
bears a closer resemblance to the other continental forces; henee it 
requires no special introductory remarks. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS: 
2 Lieutenant-Generals 
8 Major-Generals 
1 Adjutant-General 
GENERAL Starr: 
1 Cluef (Colonel, at least )) 
2 Lieutenant-Colonels ss Members 
1 Major 


3 Captains 
3 Lieutenants f Attached 


(a) Inrantry.—5 Brigades : 
ek 5 brigades 
eres s'. Bir | 
Be. oh Sts eee 
4th . o' wat § 
5th . 3 


be 


99 


22 brigades, or 11,924 men 


There is a peculiar corps in the Norwegian army, consisting of several 
companies of Skielibere, or skaters, employed as light infantry, and 
armed with rifles and long sticks. 

(6) Cavarry. 

1 Brigade of 3 Chasseur corps = 1070 men 


(c) ARTILLERY. 
1 Artillery Regiment, of the strength of = 1330 men 


If we add the reserve of 9160 men, the total strength of the Nor- 
wegian army will amount to about 23,500 men. 


THE NORWEGIAN NAVY. 

During the period that Norway was reunited to Denmark she pos- 
sessed no special navy, but on being incorporated with Sweden she conse- 
crated her independence by establishing a very large fleet. This, how- 
ever, she was unable to keep up for any length of time, and at present 
it is reduced to— 

2 Frigates 
4 Corvettes 
1 Brig 

5 Schooners 


4. Steamers 
136 Gun-boats 


The personnel of the fleet consists of— 


1 Vice-Admiral 
1 Commander 
3 Commander Captains 
24 Captains 
48 Lieutenants 
350 Petty Officers and Marines 
180 Dockyard Men 
1 Company Artillery 
ks a Sailors ; = 360 men 
a Artificers 


The whole strength amounts to about 30,000 enrolled seamen, between 
thirty and sixty years of age. 
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WIDOW COVENTRY OF THE “PEAR TREE.” 


BY EDWARD J. WOOD. 


Tue Pear Tree was a snug, clean, way-side inn, with a straggling 
row of quaint houses, which formed the village of Chalkcherry, on eac 
side of it, and a smooth green, of which parties of clamorous geese were 
the tenantry, before it. The hostess was a fat, comely widow, with 
crisp dark hair, bright little eyes, which gleamed on her ruddy cheeks 
like an autumn sun on an apple orchard, dimply arms, and feet which, 
scorning the limits of shoes, swelled over the sides in thick folds. Many 
a ‘traveller who halted at the Pear Tree would have given his purse 
for a kiss from Widow Coventry’s ripe lips; but she was too coy to 
allow any familiarity beyond a laugh and a mild inuendo. 

One cold frosty night in December, when the impudent wind cuffed 
the sign-board of the inn about incessantly, endeavoured to insinuate 
itself behind the crimson curtains, through which the firelight shone out 
on the snow, and howled down the chimney with malignant fury, Widow 
Coventry satin her little parlour among the barrels and spirit bottles, with 
her feet on the fender, her elbow on a table, whereon a heap of money 
was scattered, and a complacent smile on her face; for all day long she 
had been busy. Carriers’ vans laden with poultry, fruit, and dairy pro- 
duce for London markets, coaches with passengers from town, waggons, 
carts, and pedestrians, came and went continuously ; but her last lingering 
guest had departed, and the widow now prepared to make herself comfort- 
able, as the savoury odour of fried ham and eggs, which lurked in the apart- 
ment, and a tumbler of rum and water, which fumed at her elbow, testified. 

Widow Coventry coquetted with the dise of lemon in her potion, and 
sipped some, blushing overmuch as she placed the glass again on the table ; 
perhaps at the strength of it, or at a glimpse of herself reflected by the 
quivering firelight in the looking-glass, with a bunch of mistletoe dan- 
gling most temptingly over her head. However, she was so perturbed 
that she took another sip, and, with a modest, husky cough, set the glass 
down empty. After a cursory survey of the adjuncts which made up the 
cosy apartment, the widow sighed, and as she peered into the fire, a slight 

uivering of the eyelids, and redoubled brightness of the orbs which they 
shaded, portended an outburst of tears, but a sudden tap at the door 
averted this, and made the widow gather up her day’s takings, and hasten 
to admit the belated one. 

“Well, Mrs. Coventry, how are you?” said a man whom the widow 
confronted when she opened the door. 

“ La! is it you, Mr. Buffles ? How very unexpected!” she exclaimed, 
as the man entered her parlour, shook a mimic snow-storm off his coat, 
and unwound from his neck a length of woollen comforter, disclosing a 
broad, good-humoured face. 
oad Supper in a trice, Mrs. Coventry, with something hot first—whisky- 

The man appeared to be no stranger there, for he gave this order, 
stirred and threw more wood on the fire, and sat down to the supper 
eee by his hostess with a quick, off-hand air, quite alarming to a 

ifhdent person ; at intervals commenting on the viands before him, the 
weather without, and the advantages of a fireside. He was a cattle 
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salesman at country markets, and, in his journeys from one town to 
another, often put up at the Pear Tree, where he always stayed much 
longer than necessity required, for the cogent reason, that the widow had 
captivated him, and did not receive his attentions unkindly. ‘ 

When he had supped, he drew his chair to the hearthside, aud ordered 
another glass of tod y and a pipe. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Coventry, mum,” he began, as he rested his head on one side 
and contorted his mouth to disseminate the tobacco smoke—‘ Mrs. Co- 
ventry, mum, I want to get married.” 

‘La! Mr. Buffles,”’ said the widow, all in a flutter. 

“It’s a fact, I assure you. The person I have in my eye”—here a very 
anti-bachelor look appeared in that feature—“ the person I have in my 
eye is the one essential to = happiness, but she don’t know it, and I’m 
too bashful to tell her.” He expelled a volume of smoke, and, after a 
pause, continued: ‘“‘ I went one night to see her, and she was all alone, 
but, hang it, I could not get the proper words out, so I kept hinting, and 
still she would not understand me. Now, Mrs. Coventry, what would 
you advise me to do ?” 

Here Mr. Buffles got very confidential, hitched his chair a little nearer 
to the widow, and patted her arm with his pipe. 

“‘ Well, I'd keep on hinting, Mr. Buffles.” 

“So I will.” 





Widow Coventry got married again. When the summer came, with 
frolic of light and shadow and flirting zephyrs, the man of the jolly face 
was seen leaning in the doorway of the Pear Tree, or lounging in 
semi-somnolence on the settles outside, girt with a little white apron. 
He was a veritable Boniface, and looked as though he could tell you the 

articular flavour of every article he sold. Still, with his attractions, 
ee did not flourish, but sensibly decreased ; for those of the widow’s 
customers who came at intervals, and enjoyed a laugh with her, ceased 
to visit there, not caring to crack questionable jokes when a husband 
was nigh. And Mrs. Buffles found that all her diminished profits were 
cousumed by her spouse, in the shape of whisky-and-water; so she 
fretted and lamented her folly in getting married again, and grew so thin 
and careworn that folks stared in amazement—a proceeding which eruelly 
wounded Mrs. Buffles, who had a spice of self-conceit in her composition, 

Well, the Pear Tree got into debt, and one winter’s day the bailiffs 
came to sweep off all the goods and chattels therein, which, by a transi- 
tion of rights that Mrs, Buffles could not understand, were doomed to 
satisfy Mr. Buffles’ liabilities. Sobbing, and cowering from observation, 
Mrs. Buftles, followed by her lord, left her home a beggar, and wended 
her steps she knew not whither. 





The fire had gone out, and the candle had shaped a mushroom with its 
wick, when Widow Cpe + started up from an uncomfortable dream, and 
confusedly overturned her chair. She thought a moment, then burst into 
a fit of loud hilarity that would have very much astonished any person not 
in the secret of her mirth, and with the joy of freedom she soliloquised : 

“‘ Get married, indeed! not I. No, Mr. Buffles, you will never hook me,” 

Here she set her cap, and performed a comical pas round the table, 
which done, she went to bed, with an unwavering determination ever to 
remain Widow Coventry of the Pear Tree. 
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Tue gullibility of Englishmen is proverbial. An ingenious and enter- 
prising quack is sure to make a fortune, and, accordingly, we have 
quackery in every department—in perfumery, in medicine, in teaching, 
and in the fine arts. It is, therefore, refreshing and delightful, amidst 
so much that is false and dangerous, to meet occasionally with something 
that serves as a preservative and an antidote. Such a preservative is the 
book before us; calm, rational, and instructive; the production not of a 
half-informed charlatan, but of a thoroughly educated man, whose life 
has been devoted to the study of the subject on which he writes. Its 
publication, too, is singularly well-timed, for the errors of Ruskinism and 
pre-Raphaelism, supported by the remarkable talents of a knot of 
painters, and by the eloquence of one of the most brilliant writers of the 
day, are fast gaining ground. When Mr. Ruskin seriously proposes to 
bind all the architects of this country by act of parliament, to confine 
themselves to one style of architecture as the best means of improving 
our public and domestic buildings, and when a pre-Raphaelite will 
scarcely introduce a cloud into a picture because its form is too evanes- 
cent and fleeting to be copied from nature, and spends weeks of labour 
in painting chips and straws, it is surely high time that the fundamental 
errors at the root of these systems should be exposed, and the youthful 
artist warned against them, by one whose acknowledged abilities and 
well-merited success entitle him to speak with weight and authority. 

Mr. Leslie’s book is written in an excellent spirit; it is learned with- 
out pretension, and national without prejudice; errors are pointed out 
and censured, but without bitterness, and the utmost toleration is shown 
for difference of opinion. The style, too, is clear and flowing, occa- 
sionally rising to eloquence; and his advice to young artists, pointing 
out what they should principally attend to, as well as what they ought 
chiefly to guard against and shun, is given with great discrimination, and 
with that kindliness of spirit which tends. most to recommend it. 

In 1847, Mr. Leslie was appointed to the professorship of painting in 
the Royal Academy, and the present work contains the substance of the 
lectures delivered by him while discharging the duties of that office, for 
which he seems admirably fitted, not only by his accurate and extensive 
knowledge of art, but by his power of communicating that knowledge to 
others. In one respect especially this book is deserving of the highest 

raise ; it has been too much the fashion, in similar works, to slight and 

epreciate the abilities of our own artists, to underrate the position of 
the British school, and almost invariably to select examples of excellence 
from the schools of Italy, Holland, or Spain. Not so with Mr. Leslie. 
He is not ashamed to recognise true merit and high art in the works of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson. He does not hesitate 
to believe and to avow that the divine element of genius may exist under 


the cold skies of England as well as in the sunny clime of Italy. He is 
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thoroughly national, and his work is eminently calculated to point out 
and illustrate the artistic excellence of our native school. 

_ The reasons for the publication of this Handbook are thus clearly stated 
by Mr. Leslie in his preface :—“ It is not from the want of sound dicta, 
or because enough has not been given to the world in the way of theory 
and criticism, that something still remains to be said; but it is because 
far too much has been written, and because it is the nature of error to be 
more prolific than truth; and because those points on which the best 
writers may be mistaken, or, what has more frequently happened, those 

ints on which they have been mistaken by inferior minds, have gene- 
rally become starting-places from which plausible, but unsound, criticism 
has spread itself out through all the avenues of the popular literature of 
the day. 

“ The fine arts are often selected as themes affording opportunities for 
the display of eloquence and learning; and in apparently profound dis- 
sertations, accompanied often with much valuable information, theories 
are not unfrequently advanced utterly adverse to the right progress of 
art—theories the more dangerous for the talents with which they are 
advocated; and from the peculiar fashions at present dominant in criti- 
cism, I have no hesitation in professing my conviction that the thing, 


just now, most in danger of being neglected by painters, is the Art of 


Painting ; and that want of patronage is far less to be dreaded than the 
want of that which patronage should foster.” 

Some of the recent purchases made by the trustees for our National 
Gallery are strongly, and we think deservedly, censured by Mr. Leslie. 
“It is clearly not sufficient,” he says, “that there should be, as there 
always have been among these gentlemen, one or two who know the 
difference between good and bad art, and whose professional or non- 
professional acquaintance with the works of the great masters enables 
them to judge of the value or originality of the pictures that may be 
offered to the nation, either as gifts or in the way of purchase; for when 
the pictures to which I have alluded were added to the Gallery, such 
gentlemen must have been absent or outvoted. The abilities required to 
govern a country are so far from including the accomplishments neces- 
sary to the formation of a fine collection of the works of art, that it may 
be safely asserted they are scarcely compatible; and the taste and know- 
ledge of this kind, even of a Pericles or a Lorenzo de Medici, must 
always be as nothing, compared with the taste and knowledge of an 
artist.” 

Great poets, Mr. Leslie tells us, have frequently no relish for art, and 
are bad judges of it. Coleridge has remarked that, though Milton must 
in his youth have seen the greatest works of art in Italy, yet he makes 
no allusion to them in any part of his writings. Neither Byron nor 
Scott had knowledge or love of painting, as art; and Mr. Rogers, in 
possessing such a taste, was the one exception among the poets of the day. 
Statesmen and princes, also, are rarely good judges of art; even 
Leo X. shamefully misemployed Michael Angelo, putting a stop to his 
great works in the Sistine Chapel, and sending him to the mountains of 
Pietra Santa to do the work of an engineer. 

Mr. Leslie makes some admirable remarks, in the second section of his 
work, as to the misuse of the word “ sensual,” and the great importance 
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of technical excellence in painting. ‘Let us remember,” he says, 
‘‘ that what is technical in painting has not yet been achieved with the 
perfection that may be imagined, even by the greatest artists; that 
what is ornamental is an imitation of the ornaments with which the 
Creator has decorated every work of His hands; and that what is 
sensual is only so in an evil sense, by an abuse of His gifts.” These 
remarks are not uncalled for, as it is at present too much the fashion, 
with many, to praise the early Italian masters at the expense of the 
greater painters who succeeded them; and a certain school, misled by 
their admiration for the intense religious feeling and expression displayed 
by these early Italians, have sought to transfer to their pictures not only 
the beauties, but even the defects of their great models—their meagre 
drawing, hard outlines, erroneous perspective, and conventional glories. 

In his third section, Mr. Leslie clearly points out the difference between 
laws and rules of art: “I conceive there are no absolute laws in art but 
those that are traceable to the laws of nature; while by the rules of art 
I understand the many forms or modes that have accumulated in the 
or of the schools, and which, however occasionally valuable, are far 

m requiring invariable obedience.” 

A most important and ably treated section is that which is devoted to 
the consideration of the ideal and of beauty of form. According to Mr. 
Leslie, the ideal is select nature; a selection from and a combination of 
the beauties of nature are the only means by which art can compensate 
for its unavoidable short-comings: ‘‘ The ideal I conceive to be not only 
the result of an inborn aspiration of all taste, but it is the sole condition 
of the very existence of art; and therefore, where there is no selection, 
or where the selection is not under the guidance of judgment, there may 
be very good painting, as far as it is merely copy, but there can be no 
art; and it should be impressed on the student that though a good 
painter or copyist of nature may obtain immediate fame, yet, unless he 
can rise to the rank of an aréist, he will not outlive his generation; for 
the ideal is the poetic element by which, properly understood, and not by 
any classification of subject, high art is distinguished from low or ordinary 
art.” 

It will thus at once be seen that although Mr. Leslie repudiates the 
notion of the pre-Raphaelites—that the true principle of the fine arts is 
the closest possible imitation of nature as she is in all her details—still he 
does not adopt what is commonly called the ideal theory of the fine arts 
—that which regards their legitimate province to be, not the copying of 
individual objects as they are in nature, nor even the imitation of select 
or sought-out nature, but the production of generic or typical forms— 
the representation of ideas of loveliness, grace, strength. Such are the 
statues which remain to us from the best period of Grecian art—the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Venus de Medici, the dying Gladiator, the 
Laocoon—representing, not individual or even select nature, but hu- 
manity uninjured by accident or disease, untrammelled by improper 
clothing, untarnished by exposure to labour or weather, freed from all 
external and contaminating agencies, as she might and ought to be, 
rather than as what she is. This section concludes with some just and 
eloquent remarks on the peculiar beauty of disease, old age, and death, 
and upon the mistakes frequently made by artists in the representation 
of death. The profile of Napoleon, in the cast taken by Dr. Auto- 
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marchi after his decease, is (Mr. Leslie says) the most perfectly beautiful 
profile of a man that he has ever seen. 

- The following is an eloquent description of Orcagna’s celebrated 
Triumph of Death in the Campo Santo of Pisa, the great storehouse of 
medizval art: “ Nothing could be added, nothing taken from it, with-. 
out injury. Our associations of the skeleton form with death have, it is 
true, to be got rid of at the first sight of the beldame of Orcagna—an 
atropos armed with a scythe, with streaming hair, and the wings and 
talons of a harpy. She disregards the solicitations of a group of beg- 
gars, and hastens towards a party of fair dames and gallant cavaliers 
who are seated under the shade of orange-trees listening to minstrelsy, 
while Cupids are fluttering above them. This group is separated from 
the beggars by a heap of the dead and dying—kings, queens, church- 
men, warriors, lords, and ladies ; many of them still grasping in their 
hands the things of the world. No finer sermon was ever painted.”’ 

While treating of the Cartoons of Raphael, Mr. Leslie thus eloquently 
rebukes those pre-Raphaelite idolaters who would make the pope ne 
element everything in painting, and art and humanity nothing: ‘ But 
because Raphael went out of the Church and into the world—where he 
has shown us the first and brightest appearances of Christianity among 
men of like passions with ourselves, as no other painter has shown them 
—I cannot understand the spirit of that criticism that can vy of his 
fali—the fall of Raphael !—be it observed, long before he painted 
the Cartoons—and that can, at the same time, dwell with admiration on 
the meanness and inanity of the saints of Francia and his unchildlike 
children.” : 

In point of invention and expression, Mr. Leslie says that Hogarth is 
the only master whose works, taken all together, he would compare with 
Raphael; they were both pre-eminently the painters of mankind, 
although their range of subject was so widely separated and distinct. 
Raphael was dignified, pure, and graceful, furnishing us with innu- 
merable images of loveliness and virtue, whilst Hogarth, the boldest 
satirist who ever held a pencil, has, by the exposure of vice, illustrated 
virtue. 

There are some critics and painters who affect to depreciate and 
despise colour and chiaroscuro as the mere Janguage, the mere sensual 
elements of art. Against these our author enters a most energetic 
protest. “Some critics,” he writes, ‘have gone further than Reynolds, 
and, in a sweeping way, denounced all the various excellences of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools as the language only of art. Writers who 
have no practical knowledge of painting may thus condemn what they 
do not understand ; but should any artist be disposed to listen to them, 
I would advise him to try to paint the commonest object as the best 
Dutch painters would have painted it, and I am much mistaken if he 
will not soon acknowledge their transcendent excellence,” And after- 
wards he goes on to say: “The most solemn, the most mournful tones, 
and tones suited to the most sublime subjects, may be found in the works 
of Titian, of Tintorett, and even of Paul Veronese, as well as colour 
the most magnificent, but the distinguishing excellence of the Venetian 
and of the Dutch and Flemish schools is that, whatever be the choice of 
colours—whether the tints be brilliant, rich, or negative—whether the 
March—vou. cvi. NO. CCCCXXIIL x 
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effects be light or dark—the true tone of nature is spread over the 
whole. 

«¢T ean never, therefore, think that Venetian or Dutch colour can do 
otherwise than exalt the highest subjects; and it seems to me a most 
injurious error for painters to consider colour a thing that may be either 
neglected as a minor excellence, or deliberately rejected as inconsistent 
with other qualities. Such may be a convenient mode of thinking, but 
I am convinced it never was the way in which any really great painter 
ever thought or felt ; and it is curious to see, in the writings of Reynolds, 
his natural love of colour breaking out in detached passages, and con- 
futing his own theory of the incompatibility of the excellences of the 
Venetian or Dutch with those of the Roman schools. He admits, in 
one place, that the colour of Titian might assimilate with the grandest 
subjects; and, in another, he says, ‘Jan Steen had a fine, manly style of 
painting, that might become even the design of Raphael.’ ” 

If a striking example of the truth of the remarks thus eloquently 
offered upon the importance of fine and natural colouring were wanted, 
it would be found in the magnificent colleetion of modern pictures lately 
assembled together in the Parisiaa Exhibition. The French paintings 
were far superior in number to those of any: other school, and on a much 
grander scale; the subjects of a great proportion of them belonged to 
what is commonly called high art, and in drawing, composition, and 
expression, they were, in many instances, admirable. And yet, why was 
it that, on leaving the salons where they were hung, and going into the 

ery containing the comparatively few and small pictures contributed by 
the British school, one felt as if emerging from a murky and unnatural 
atmosphere into the clear light and air of heaven ? Why, but that in the 
one case the charm of colour was wanting, in the other it was present. 

Mr. Leslie insists strongly upon the importance of young painters 
early making studies in colours, instead of waiting till the expiry of 
half a dozen years devoted to drawing from the antique and from the 
life. The practice thus recommended was followed by the great Vene- 
tian masters, and also by the Dutch, whilst those painters who have paid 
the most attention to the study of the antique, have, with few excep- 
tions, been bad colourists, and the greatest colourists in all schools have 
rarely had any acquaintance with the antique. Neither Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, nor Reynolds ever drew or painted except from nature. 

While upon the subject of colour, Mr. Leslie embraces the opportunity 
of paying a well-deserved and graceful tribute to William Etty’s sur- 
passing excellence as a colourist—a tribute alike honourable to the dead and 
the living. Etty has been often reproached with impurity from his great 
predilection for the nude ; he himself, however, was a man of the most 
blameless life ; art was his only mistress, and her he followed constantly 
and earnestly through many a year of neglect and discouragement. “ I 
scarcely remember,” says Mr. Leslie, “ a female face by Etty in which the 
expression is impure; and if I wished for a personification of innocenee, 
I know no painter’s works among which I could more readily find very 
many instances that would answer to it. I remember years ago borrow- 
ing from him, to copy, a head of a young girl, of such angelic purity of 
expression, that I returned it, after having destroyed all the attempts I 
made to repeat it, because in all I had failed to eatch the beauty either 
of the expression or of the colour.” 
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Some interesting information is afforded to the reader upon the sub- 
ject of picture-cleaning. We fear that many of the old masters would 
scarcely recognise the pictures which are attributed to them in our 
National Gallery; and no wonder, when such treatment as the follow- 
ing was inflicted upon some of these masterpieces about the beginning 
of the present century: ‘“ The noble landscape by Rubens, then the pro- 
perty of Sir George Beaumont, was saturated with linseed oil to prevent 
its scaling from its panel, and this was suffered to dry on the surface. 
There is, therefore, under the deep yellow coating that now covers it a 
fresh and natural picture, the picture Rubens left, and which the world 
may never be permitted tosee again. Sebastian del Piombo’s ‘ Raising 
of Lazarus’ remains still under the gradually-deepening obscurity it was 
consigned to about the same time; and so do the large landscape by 
Salvator Rosa, the landscape called ‘Phocian’ by Nicolo Poussin, and 
others, which, taking these as guides, will easily be discovered as involved 
in the same misfortune.” 

The section devoted to the consideration of landseape painting displays 
the highest order of thought and reasoning, and the remarks which it 
contains upon the works of the most distinguished masters in this de- 
lightful branch of art, both abroad and in our own country, are equally 
judicious and impartial. Many of the great Italian masters made sepa- 
rate studies for the landscape of their historical pictures, in some of 
which, as the “ St. Peter Martyr” of Titian, it occupies a very prominent 
place ; but, until the seventeenth century, none of them cultivated it as 
a distinct branch of art. Adam Elzheimer, who died in 1620, may, 
perhaps, be regarded as the founder of the school of landseape ; and yet, 
only twenty years after his death, the Poussins, Claude, and Salvator 
Rosa carried landscape painting to a degree of perfection which, since 
their time, none have been able to surpass. 

The characteristics of Gainsborough, Constable, Wilson, and Turner, 
are clearly and admirably pointed out by Mr. Leslie ; but perhaps the 
most interesting part of this chapter is that in which he gives some 
account of John Cozens and Thomas Girtins, two artists of the greatest 
promise, who flourished during the latter half of the last century, ong 
of whom became insane, and the other died at the early age of twenty- 
seven. 

Constable pronounced Cozens to be “the greatest genius that ever 
touched landscape,” and Turner asserted that he had learned more from 
his picture of ‘“ Hannibal showing to his army the fertile plains of 
Italy,” exhibited in 1776, than from anything he had then seen. The 
father of Cozens was a natural son of the Czar Peter the Great, by an 
Englishwoman, by whom he had also another son, who afterwards became 
a general in the Russian service. Cozens died deranged in 1799. He 
had an exquisite eye for every aspect of nature, but he principally excelled 
in evening scenes, to which he imparted an air of pensive tenderness. 
Girtins’ devotion to art was extreme, and he continued to draw until so 
weak that he could scarcely hold a pencil. The taste and truth of his 
colouring, and the wonderful facility of his handling, were equally re- 
markable. The characteristics of his style were sobered tints of exquisite 
touch and broad chiaroseuro. He died in 1802. In Mr. Leslie’s work 
will be found two engravings which convey a very pleasing idea of the 
manner of these two charming artists. 
x2 
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In the following graphic our author exposes the error into 
which Mr. Ruskin has fallen in attempting to exalt Turner at the expense 
of Claude, Canaletti, Constable, fom and other great landscape 
painters; “ There is little enough of excellence in the world, and its 
appreciation is always in danger from the obtrusion of clever mediocrity ; 
and that direction of criticism, with whatever ability it is conducted, is 
unfortunate that tends to obscure any of the true lights of art, in order 
that one great luminary may shine the more brilliantly. I think, there- 
fore, it was equally unnecessary and unsafe to the reputation of Turner 
to assume that he had fewer faults than other great painters, and to con- 
trast his beauties with the faults—often indeed imaginary—of Claude, 
the Poussins, Cuyp, or Canaletti ; unnecessary, because his excellences 
are of so high an order that his greatest admirers may fearlessly acknow- 
ledge all the defects with which he may be charged ; and e, because 
such a system of comparison might be more easily turned against him 
than against any painter that ever lived; for there never lived one in 
whose works greater absurdities or a larger number of impossible effects 
might be pointed out. Then, again, the assumption that other great 
painters are inferior to him because they have not done the same beau- 
tiful things, is unfair. Mr. Ruskin describes, in his own vivid manner, 
four or five skies by Turner, and at the close of every such eloquent 
mn asks triumphantly, ‘Has Claude given this?’ Now it would 

quite as easy to select from the works either of Claude, the Poussins, 
of Wilson, of Cuyp, of Ruysdael, and even of Canaletti, passages of 
peculiar beauty, and to ask, with as little chance of an affirmative reply, 
‘Has Turner given this?” 

An objection very commonly made to our exhibitions is, that they 
contain too many portraits; and most people seem to have an idea that 
high art and portrait are necessarily opposed, forgetting that, to be truly 
great in portraiture, demands the highest powers of mind, hand, and eye. 
Reynolds, the greatest name in the history of the British school, was 
almost entirely a portraitp-ainter, and there has never existed a great 
remem of history or poetry who was not also great in portrait. Vandyke, 

elasquez, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, were all magnificent portrait- 
painters; and perhaps the noblest group of portraits in existence is the 
male part of the family of Luigi Cornaro, by Titian, which is still in 
excellent preservation, and now in the possession of the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Holbein’s excellence as a portrait-painter is well known, but many of the 
works attributed to him at Hampton Court are probably spurious. There 
is, 2owever, a picture by his hand belonging to the S n Barbers’ 
Company—a work rivalling Titian in colour, and in the Radiy-anatked 
individual character of the heads, and which has hung in the very heart 
of London for more than three hundred years, although it, fortunately, 
still remains untarnished by the smoke and uninjured by picture-cleaners. 
Dr. Waagen has strenuously urged its removal to the National Gallery, 
“ a consummation devoutly to be wished,” as that institution does not 
possess a single work by this eminent master. We quote, from the con- 
clusion of the section on portrait, the following admirable observations on 
photography, viewed y" connexion with it. ‘“ The many advantages in 
many ways resulting from photography are yet but imperfectly appre- 
ciated ; for its sa dat 9 Res followed a other so rapidly that we 
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cannot but expect many more, and are quite in the dark as to what may 
be its next wonder. In its present state it confirms what has always been 
felt by the best artists me the best critics, that fac-simile is not that 
species of resemblance to nature, even in a portrait, that is most agree- 
able; for while the best calotypes remind us of mezzotint engravings 
from Velasquez, Rembrandt, or Reynolds, they are still inferior in general 
effect to such engravings; and they thus help to show that the ideal is 
equally a principle of portrait-painting as of all art, and that not only 
does this consist in the best view of the face, the best light and shadow, 
and the most characteristic attitude of the figure, for all these may be 
selected for a photographic picture, but that the ideal of a portrait, like 
the ideal of all art, depends on something which can onl communi- 
cated by the mind, through the hand and eye, and without any other 
mechanical intervention than that of the pencil.” 

Our author concludes by offering a few words of earnest counsel to 
young artists, for whose instruction and improvement his work was 
principally composed. These concluding remarks are ae appro- 
pe but we can only quote the following paragraphs: “It is the 

ppiness of a genuine painter that he is all his life a student. If the 

education of such a one could ever be finished, his art would become little 
else than a mechanical routine exercise of the pencil, and he would sink 
into that large class who are dexterous in everything and great in 
nothing. You may, by attending to all the common rules, become one 
of this class, and you may also (in this class) grow richer than you have 
the chance of becoming while your mind is fixed on that high standard 
of excellence that the few only have reached. Make your election: but 
if you have genius, it was made unconsciously in favour of the highest 
possible excellence, when you first gave up your mind to painting, perhaps 
as early as your earliest recollections. 

“ But though the education of a true painter is always going on, there 
is a time when he may be said to have taken a degree in art. Do not 
before that time leave England—do not leave London—where all the 
best British artists have received the most valuable portion of their educa- 
tion. London contains every means that can assist the development of a 
painter’s powers, in whatever class of subjects he may be formed to excel ; 
and, as I Bes said in another page, an artist is always the better for 
being national. Travel as much as you please when you can call yourself 
a painter, for the more knowledge you take with you, doubly and trebly 
the more will you bring back. But remember that it is with the mind as 
with the body —both may be injured by too much food, and the health and 
strength of both are only promoted by moderate quantities well digested.” 

We have thus endeavoured to afford some idea of the matter and style 
of the “ Handbook for young Painters,” necessarily a very imperfect 
attempt, from the great proportion of important information and advice 
contained in its pages, for we scarcely know any book in which there is 
less that is extrinsic and superfluous. Those for whose use it was prin- 
cipally intended, already, we are sure, appreciate its excellence, but our 
object will have been gained if we shall succeed in directing towards it 
the attention of the art-loving public, and in pointing it out as one of the 
most valuable contributions of our time to the literature of the fine arts, 
and as a safe and judicious guide, amidst conflicting theories, as to the 
true objects of art and the relative merits of rival schools. 
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Ballads from Enalish Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I,.—ALFRED. 


Tue story of our minstrel king’s expedition to the camp of Guthrum is, where it de- 
serves to be, in the hearts of all his countrymen. A short sketch of the desperate position 
to which his fortunes were reduced before this perilous incident, may not, however, be 
superfiuous. At the young prince’s nominal accession, in his one-and-twentieth year, 
almost all the kingdom was in the power of the Danes. They had long overrun the 
north, and their terrible Raven standard, leaving whole countries desolate behind it, was 
steadily advancing towards the south-west corner of the island, where Somerset, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall remained yet subject to native rule. The sea-kings despatched a 
navy to take King Alfred in rear, but his little Saxon fleet at the mouth of the Exe 
entirely destroyed it. In a single year he is said to have fought eight pitched battles 
with the “‘Truce-breakers,” and with almost invariable success. Nevertheless, fresh 
hordes of the invaders poured in on every side to combine themselves with those 
vanguished hosts, and the Saxons, to whom victory was become as fatal as defeat, lost 
heart and deserted their king. The brave men of Somerset retained yet some spirit, and 
in that county he took refuge, but with such a scanty band of followers, that he was 
obliged to hide in fens and coverts for fear of the powerful Guthrum. The waters of the 
little rivers Thone and Parret now flow by corn-field, farm, and orchard, but in the time 
of Alfred they encircled an island of dense forest, the.haunt of wild boar and of goat, and 
in this lair the king abode for months. He was not, however, cut off from correspondence 
with his most faithful friends, who were in hiding, like himself, and in considerable 
numbers, in the Forest of Selwood. It was at this time that he undertook the expedition 
that forms the subject of the ballad, and immediately, upon its successful accomplish- 
ment, attacked Guthrum, in the most unguarded quarter of his camp, at Eddington, and 
obtained a complete victory, and lasting in its results. 


All his Jand was with the Dane, 
All his kingdom from him ta’en 
Save that Isle of Athelney, 

Save that spot wherein he lay— 
Fifty roods of marshy ground 

Set with stagnant waters round— 
He that should be king and lord, 
Owner but of his good sword ! 


Isle of Nobles! well *twas call’d! 
Ditch-encircled, wattle-wall'd, 
Never yet ‘held place of pride 
Nobler than did there abide ; 
Never from the stateliest tower 
Forth Jook’d king in leaguer’d hour, 
With a thousand at his hest 
Of the bravest and the best, 
Half so king-like as did he 
Gnt by that scant company : 
Never in the aftertime 
Shall there stand one more sublime, 
gt all his royal a 

ess shadow of disgrace ; 
Never one more truly king 
(If that brow do lack its ring), 
Though to some shall bend the knee 
Nations from beyond the sea, 
Then that were not known to be. 


Monarch, who mad’st war to cease 
But to be more great in peace ; 











Statesman, who in evil age 

Gav’st men equal heritage ; 
Warrior, first of all that race, 
Gleaning smiles from captive face ; 
Poet of the deed achieved 

(Bay and laurel interleaved) ; 
Perfect man of matchless fate, 
Alfred, Britons own “ the Great !” 
Minstrel too!—for whence it hung 
Reach’d he down the harp unstrung, 
Laid he bow and bugle by, 
Quench’d the king-light in his eye, 
Taking his song-lighten’d way 

From that Isle of Athelney 

Unto where the royal Dane 
Campéd lay with prince and thane : 
For in ancient days to bard 

Need was none of gold or sword, 
Threatened none his life nor limb 
For his harp was shield to him ; 

He that drew the smile and tear 
Cause had never frown to fear ; 

Nor unguerdon’d their lays 
Minstrels of the ancient days. 


Far he mark’d the Réeafen 
Floating o’er their pirate den, 

Flag, whose spell had oft been proven, 
By slain aes, sisters pew 
Waving left-hand, waving right, 

Ill or well as fared the fight ; 











Sure shall now the coal-black wing, 
Now, if e’er, its warning fling! 
Now from that discordant throat 
Burst, if e’er, a boding note ! 

Nay, it droops in sleepy fold 

While the foe stands in their hold. 


Spoils he marked from every place 
hich the traitress sea doth face : 

Gold and silver vessels set 

With their holy wine still wet, 

But the priests they lie in gore 

And shall bless no goblets more ; 

There are carven clubs from Spain, 

But the scent doth not remain, 

Of the peaceful cedarn wood— 

There is hair on them and blood ; 

Bosséd shield and javelin 

(Axe and bare breast did them win) 

Pluck’d from many a wasted strand ; 

Beakers for the double hand 

Standing up to the mid-thigh 

Only chiefs might set down dry— 

They who couch’d their yellow hair 

Round the feast-board half made bare, 

Toying with their captured feres 

Hewn from out some grove of spears ; 

Grinn’d the wolfshead-helm above 

Each fierce leader’s eyes of love ; 

Grimly nodded each their pleasure 

Beating to the mystic measure, 

Subject to the throbbing string, 

And owning in the bard a king. 


Guthrum, set amidst his power, 

Victors in their wassail hour, 
Courteous speech and look could spare 
To him who brought high music there : 
“If thy voice, Sir Minstrel, be 

Rare as is thy minstrelsy, 

Fear not thou to raise its tone, 

Rebel tongue though thou may’st own.” 


SONG. 
I strike my harp with fetter’d hand, 
I sing to alien ear, 
And yet my song is sweet to me, 
And yet my harp is dear ; 
My foot is set on native soil, 
A soil that is not free, 
My kin are slain, my love is lost, 
y harp remains to me. 
The ruin’d home that shelter’d us, 
The burnt and wasted plain, 
A smiling cot, a fertile vale, 
I find in song again ; 
And where I go, or friend or foe, 
A welcome free affords 
The voice that sings to every heart, 
The hand that rules the chords. 





Alfred. 





Clash of spear and targe’s ring 
Greeted loud the minstrel king ; 
Wrench’d the chieftain from its hold, 
Armlet rough with massy gold, 
*“‘Guerdon'd thus, Sir Scald,” he said, 
“Sing us song less fit for maid 

Sick for love and sad by choice.” 
Thus he sang with fuller voice: 


SONG. 
The wolf and the wild dog 
Are under the hill, 
The hart’s in the upland, 
The fox in the tells 
There’s game for the hunter 
On mountain and moor, 
But mine be the forest 
And mine the wild boar! 
His crash through the covert 
From sleuth-hound to flee, 
His roar like the thunder 
Is music to me; 
The trace of his black blood 
And foam track afar, 
More glads me than wine-cup 
Fill’d high after war. 
His warm Jair abandon’d 
When madden’d, half blind, 
He comes swift as storm bolt, 
My staunch dogs behind ; 
I, right in his pathway, 
With bowstring at strain 
And dart drawn to stone head, 
One moment remain, 
The next—through that red eye 
The arrow hatli flown, 
The short sword finds scabbard, 
The death-mort is blown. 


From the wassail brake a shout 

Over the dark hills about, 

Scaring many an antler’d deer ; 
Mayhap, in his dusky lair, 

Rousing with its tumult long 

Many a hero of that song, 

Following far upon his wa 

The minstrel king to Athelney. 
When King Alfred came again 

Guest unto the royal Dane, 

It was not with harp nor song ; 

But his island strength among, 

In green Selwood that had grown, 
Watchful for that hour to dawn. 
Where the dart might least offend, 
Well the minstrel’s eye had kenn’d— 
Ramparts’ low declivity, 

Vacant guard, or sheltering tree. 
From a nest made desolate 

The Danish Raven croaked her hate— 


Thanks unto our minstrel king— 


| Marr’d in claw and clipp’d in wing! 
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THE MERCHANT AND HIS WIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


Tay stood together, the tempter and the deceived. She, one of the 
fairest of earth’s daughters in person, whatever she may have been in 
mind, leaned in a listless attitude against the window-frame, looking out 
on to the square. Perhaps listening : for a woman of misery, with three 
children round her, was smging her doleful ditty there, and gazing up 
at the noble mansion as if she hoped some poor mite might be dropped 
to her from its superfluity of wealth. The children were thin and 
haggare with that sharp, pinching look of age in their faces so unsuited 
to childhood, and which never comes but from famine and long-continued 
wretchedness. The woman—she was little more than a girl—made a 
halt opposite the window: her eye had caught the beautiful face enshrined 
there amidst the curtains, and she sang out louder and more pitifully 
than ever. 

“ Now I think that’s real—no imposture—none of those made-up cases 
that the Mendicity Society look up and expose.’’ 

The remark came from a young man, who was likewise looking out, 
of elegant appearance and prepossessing countenance. There was an air 
of tenderness in his manner as he spoke, implying tenderness of heart for 
her who stood by him. And the Lady Adela roused herself, and care- 
lessly asked, “ What’s real?” For her mind and thoughts had been 
dwelling on invisible and absent things, and the poverty and the singing 
had remained to her as if it had not been. 

“ That ace wretch there, and those famished children. That one— 
the boy—looks as if he had not tasted food for a twelvemonth. See 
how it fixes its eyes up here !”’ 

“Oh, Charles, don’t worry about such objects. What are street- 

to us? They are all alike, a hardened, wicked set. I wonder 
they are suffered to prowl about our end of the town. They should be 
made to confine themselves to the City, and those low parts.” 

“ What's that about the City ?” inquired a gentleman, a tall, fine man, 
who now entered and caught the Lady Adela’s last words; while the 
young man, moving listlessly towards a distant window, stealthily threw 
a shilling from it, and then quitted the room. 

“ Street-beggars,” answered the lady. “I say they ought not to be 
allowed out of the City, exposing their rags and their wretchedness to 
us! It is disgraceful.” 

“The City is much obliged to you,” observed the gentleman, in a 
marked manner, as if implying that he belonged to it. And the Lady 
Adela shrugged her shoulders in a very French fashion, the gesture 
arr gi contempt for the speaker and his words. 

“Lady Adela,” he said, quietly sitting down beside her, “I have long 
wanted a few minutes’ serious talk with you, and have put it off from day 
to day, for the subject is full of pain to me as it ought to be to you; of 
shame, I had almost said.” 
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She turned her magnificent eyes full upon him, and he saw their hard, 
defiant expression, even through the dusk of the summer’s evening. 

_ “You may spare yourself the trouble of a lecture, if that is what you 
intend. Better ge k to your wine and your nap. The one will do 
you more good than the other—and me also.” 

** What you mean by wine and nap I do not understand. To wine I 
have never been addicted, as you know, and if I have now and then 
fallen into a doze after dinner, my hard day’s work in the City may 
excuse it, for my mind and brain are there always in exercise; but it has 
happened rarely. These inuendoes fall harmless, Lady Adela.” 

She hummed a merry tune. 

a“ Adela, listen to me,” he interrupted, somewhat peremptorily. ‘‘ Your 
behaviour is not what it ought to be, and you must alter it.” 

“So you have told me ever since we were married, all the four years 
and the odd months,” she said, with a mocking laugh. 

“‘ Of your behaviour to me I have told you so repeatedly and uselessl 
that I have now dropped the subject for ever. What I would now fiaak 
of is your behaviour to Mr. Cleveland. The world is already beginning 
to notice it, and, Lady Adela, what is objectionable in it shall be dis- 
continued.” 

_ “Charley,” she uttered, in a most excited tone, turning towards her 
right hand, on which the young man mentioned had stood—* Charley, 
do you hear him? He would insinuate—— Where is he? I thought 
he was here.” 

“‘ Had he been here I should not have spoken,” was Mr, Grubb’s reply, 
“rr. his lip with deep vexation. 

“Ts your réle now going to be that of a jealous husband?” she scorn- 
fully returned. 

“No,” he replied. ‘“ You have striven, with unnecessary endeavour, 
to deaden the love for you which once filled my heart : if that love has 
not turned to gall and bitterness, it is not your fault. At any rate, there 
is not enough of it left for jealousy to disturb me like a fond schoolboy. 
But your reputation is, in a degree, in my keeping ; my honour is bound 
up in yours, and that honour, that reputation, shall be cared for in the 
eyes of the world.” 

“There is no necessity for your caring for it,” she retorted; “ your 
honour”—with a sneer at the word—“is perfectly safe in my ane: 
I am not going to lose myself: the man is not in being who could 
bring such disgrace upon me. You are out of your senses.” 

“That it is really safe I do not doubt,” he returned, drawing himself 
slightly up. ‘‘ Forgive me, Lady Adela, if my words could have borne 
any other construction. But I am solicitous that it should be so in - 
pearance as well as reality. Your mother spoke to me to-day about Mr. 
Cleveland. She said if I did not interfere with you in the matter she 
should.” 

“Let my mother mind her own affairs,” said Lady Adela, in a resent- 
ful tone. ‘She can control my sisters, those who are left to her; but 
when I married I emancipated myself from it. Pray, where did you see 
her? Has it come to secret meetings, in which my conduct is dis- 
cussed ?” 

“ She came to me in the City, but upon other business. I pass over 
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your insinuation, Lady Adela: it is unworthy of your mother and of 
m ” 


“ And so you got up a nice little mare’s-nest between you, that I was 
too intimate with Charley Cleveland ! and was to be snubbed for it, 
like a child———” 

“ That you were too free with him, Lady Adela,” corrected her hus- 
band ; “that your manners with him, chiefly in this your own house, 
were not tempered with sufficient reserve. She said the world was 
already oar our names together.” 

“ And w tdid ou say?” sneered Lady Adela. 

‘I said nothing,” he replied, a sort of sadness in his tone. “ I could 
have said that the subject had long been to me a source of annoyance : 
I could have added that I had refrained from remonstrance, for that 
remonstrance from me to my wife had ever been worse than useless.” 

“ That’s true enough, sir. Then why attempt it now ?” 

“For your own sake. And in years to come, when time shall have 
brought to you sense and feeling, you will thank me for being more care- 
ful of your fair fame than you seem inclined to be yourself. I do not 
wish to pursue the subject, Lally Adela; let the hint I have given you 
avail. Be more circumspect in your manners with Mr. Cleveland, and 
th en ”? 

“ And then—— Well ?” ; 

“I shall not be called upon to interpose my authority. It would be 

inst my inclination and his interests.” 

“ Your authority!” she scornfully uttered. ‘Do you really think I 
should alter my conduct for any authority of yours? You must——” 

: “Lady Grace Chenevix,” interrupted a servant, throwing open the 
oor. 

A quiet-looking person entered ; quiet in dress, quiet in manner; very 
thin, rather withered, with two sharp lines on es brow, and her years 
over thirty. It was the eldest sister of Lady Adela. 

“I took the chance of finding you at home,” she said. ‘‘ Mamma and 
Harriet are gone to the Dowager Cust’s. Are you going out, Mr. 
Grubb ?” 

“To the club, for half an hour, Grace. You will stay with Lady 
Adela.” “Grace,” to his sister-in-law; “ Lady Adela,” to his wife : 
what did that tell? 

“One never knows what to do on. these dull Friday evenings,” began 
Lady Grace, as Mr. Grubb left the room. ‘ No opera, no——” 

“Pray are you a party to this conspiracy between my mother and 
him?” unceremoniously interposed Lady Adela, with a contemptuous 
gesture towards the door by which her husband had disappeared, to 
indicate whom she meant by “him;” and the words were the first she 
had condeseended to utter to her sister since her entrance. 

“Conspiracy? I don’t know of any,” answered Lady Grace, care- 


lessly. ‘I do feel so ennuyée’d this evening !” 

“Had you come in a few minutes before, you would have found him 
holding forth about Charley Cleveland. And he said my mother went 
to him in the City to-day to put him up to it.” 

“Oh, if you mean about Charley Cleveland, I was going to tell you 
of it mode? 5 


You are getting quite absurd with him, Adela. Or he is 
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about you. It was said at Brookes’s, the other day, that he was going 
mad for Lady Adela Grubb.” 

Lady Adela laughed. “ Who said it, Gracie ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know, a lot of them were together. Foster, and Cust, 
and Lord Deerhum, and Booby Charteries, and others. It seems, Cleve- 
land was a little overcome the previous evening. He had been dining 
with some of the Guards, very freely, and afterwards they went to 
I forget—but some place where young men do go to of an evening, and 
Charley finished himself up with brandy and cigars; and then he 

to hiccup out, that the only angel, living upon earth, was Lady 
Adela Grubb.” 

“And that’s all!” she said, contemptuously. “I told him it was a 
mare’s-nest.” 

** No, it is not all,” quickly answered Lady Grace. “ It might be all, 
if it were not for your folly. I have seen him hold your hand in his; I 
have seen him kiss it; I have seen him bend forward and whisper to you 
till his hair has touched and mingled with yours. It is very b Adela.” 

“It is very amusing, and serves to pass away the time,” retorted Lady 
Adela. ‘That is all I care or know about it.” 

“He said something to the effect that you were more his than your 
husband’s—your affections, I mean, of course,” hastily added Lady Grace. 
“ Such assertions do not sound well to sober people.’ 

“So they are,” boldly replied Lady Adela. “I like Charley Cleveland 
better, I think, than I like anybody; but if you, and your sober people, 
think I have any wrong love for him, you err woefully. Grace, all this 
is waste of talk. I shall mever lose myself for him or for any one else: 
I have just told him so.”’ 

“Pleasant! the necessity for such an assertion to one’s lord and 
master! Adela, you must try yours grievously.” 

“‘ He’s used to it.” 

“You provoking woman! You'll never go to heaven, I should say, if 
it is only for your treatment of your husband. You swore to love and 
honour him: how do you fulfil it ?” 

‘*T heard the other day you had turned Methodist; Bessy Cust came 
Pe and said it. Iam sorry I contradicted it,’”’ cried the provoking Lady 

ela. 

‘Why it must be daggers to him to see you and Cleveland together,” 
continued the elder sister, unheeding the insinuation against herself, 
“especially if Cleveland is so unguarded before Mr. Grubb as he has 


been before me.” 
“ Ah, but he is not. And I never yet knew him so before any one. 


I think you must have peeped through the keyhole, Gracie. Very 


honourable of you.” 
“‘ No, it was the evening I was here when I had that bad headache, 


and was lying on the sofa, covered up. You two may have thought me 
asleep.” 

as Pm sure I did not trouble to think about it,” answered Lady Adela, 
indifferently. “ It was quite the same to me, whether you were fast and 
snoring, or wide awake with your eyes open. I was doing no harm, nor 
Charley either.” 
“Um!” said Lady Grace, “that is according to one’s own notions of 
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‘harm.’ I.don’t admire deep flirting for married women myself : it 
wears an unseemly appearance.” 

‘+ As the holy state is a barred one to you, you are not a competent 
judge,” ill-naturedly rejoined Lady Adela. “ If you never flirt worse with 
aaphnde than Chariey Cleveland does with me, you won't hurt.” 

“TI gaw enough that night to learn that he loves you, and passionately 
too.” 

“That’s his look out. I am not likely to love him. And you may 
also have seen, while you were taking your observations, that he did not 
address to.me a word improper for a married woman to hear. He never 
has. I affirm it.” 

* Adela, don’t run on so, your excitement carries you away. And I 
think you take a wrong view of things. If it is not improper for a mar- 
ried woman to listen to love vows——” 

“He never has offered such—dared to offer such,”’ interrupted Lady 
Adela. “Don’t I tell it you?” 

‘Well, well, he looked them, then. I am astonished Mr. Grubb has 
put up with it so long.” 

t up with what ?” fired Lady Adela. “ There has been nothing to 
up wi And even he is not fool enough to——” 

“ Oh, Adela,” interposed Lady Grace, “ your husband is no fool. He 
is generous, noble, intellectual; a i by all but you. It is a most 
lamentable thing that your child died: had it lived, it might have knit 
you more closely together. Or that you have not another.” 

A crimson flush rose to Lady Adela’s features. “I do not wish to 
have a child of his.” 

“What made you take this aversion to him ?” wonderingly inquired 
Lady Grace. 

“I persuaded myself into it. I was resentful against you ali for 
forcing him upon me, so I thought I would visit it on him. I steeled my 
heart against him, and years have ripened it.” 

“‘ Well, however it may be, you must give up this nonsense with 
Charles Cleveland. There can be no objection, as you say you do not 
care for him.” 

“Incorrect, Lady Grace. I said I did care for him, and enjoy his 
friendship amazingly. What I said was, that I did not love him, and 
never shall.” 

“Call it flirtation, don’t call it friendship,” wrathfully retorted Lad 
Grace. ‘‘ And he must be as devoid of brains as a calf, to attach himeelf 
to a married woman. What can he expect by it? You must give him 
up, Adela. How differently from you Mary and Frances act since they 
were married !” 

‘Must! That is a word I do not understand. Neither you nor Mr. 
Grubb will make me break with Charles Cleveland. I shall go into it all 
the more to spite you.” 

‘If I were Mr. Grubb I should beat you, Adela.” 

“If!” scornfully echoed Lady Adela. “If you were Mr..Grubb, you 
would do as he does. Why, Gracie, girl, he loves me still for all his as- 
sumed indifference. Do you think there are never moments between us 
when he betrays it? What made him raise the fuss about Charley Cleve- 
land, just now, but jealousy ?” 
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“It is a positive disgrace to have one’s married sister's nathe coupled 
up with a flirtation,” grumbled Lady Grace. ‘ The Reverend Dr, 
Short—hea ven knows how it came to Ais ears—hinted at it to-day, 
an a! 

“There it is !” shouted Lady Adela, in glee, ‘‘ the murder’s out! So 
it is you who have been putting mamma up to complain to Mr. Grubb! 
You are casting your eye at that sanctimonious Dr. Short, and you fear 
he won’t cast his to you if he hears you have got a naughty sister given 
to flirting. Oh, Gracie !” 

*¢ You are wrong, you are wrong. Dr. Short is going to be married 
to Miss Greatlands.” 

“‘ Well, there’s something of the sort in the wind, I know. If it’s not 
- Reverend Dr. Short, it’s the Reverend Dr. Long ; so don’t pout, 

racie.” 

Dancing across the room, Lady Adela rang the bell. “ My carriage,” 
she said to the servant. - 

“ It has been waiting some time, my lady.”’ 

‘‘ Where are you going ?” asked Lady Grace, surprised. 

“To Lady Sanely’s.” 

“To y Sanely’s !” echoed the elder sister. Then, after a pause, 
“Your husband did not know you were going there ?” 

“* Do you suppose I tell him what my engagements are? What next, 
I wonder ?” 

‘Oh, Adela!” uttered Lady Grace, rising from her seat—and there was 
a piercing sound of grief in her tone, deeper than any which had charac- 
terised it throughout the interview—“ do not say you are going there ! 
There has been another rumour rife about you; worse than that half 
nonsensical one about Charles Cleveland; one likely to have a far 
graver effect on your welfare and happiness.” 

‘I do not understand,” repeated Lady Adela; but there was a hesita- 
ting consciousness betrayed in her tone, in spite of its display of haughti- 
ness, which struck terror to the heart of her sister. ‘1 think you are all 
beside yourselves to-day !” 

“Tt is said, Adela—J have heard it through papa, but we have not yet 
told your mother—it is rumoured that you have become addicted to a— 
vice—which—oh, forgive me, Adela! do not seek to break from me. 
You shall not go till you have answered me. Is it so?” 

The rich colour in Lady Adela’s cheeks had died into paleness, her 
eyes could not look her sister full in the face, and her voice quivered 
as she faltered forth, “‘ Vice ?” 

“ That of the gaming-table,” uttered Lady Grace, her own voice un- 
steady from her deep emotion. ‘Oh my poor sister, go not forth to 
Lady Sanely’s this night! Break through this dreadful chain at once, 
without a moment’s delay.” 

She flung Lady Grace’s arm from her, and moved forward with an 
impatient gesture of passion. They were near a table, and her own 
hand, or that of Lady Grace, neither well knew which, caught in a 
beautiful inkstand, and turned it over. The ink was scattered on to the 
light carpet, an ugly, dark blotch. 

What cared Lady Adela? If the costly carpet was spoiled, his money 
might purchase another. She moved on to her dressing-room, suffered 
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her maid to enrobe her in her evening mantle, and then swept down to 
her carriage, leaving Lady Grace unnoticed where she was. 
tee union had the bride so willed it. For 
Mr. Gru gly as was his name—was a kind, lovable man, possess- 
ing sense and intellect, one of our merchant-prinees. In his intercourse 
with the Earl of Oakton—a ruined peer, ruined by his own reckless ex- 
te who had been propped up for years by the liberality of Mr. 
—he had been brought into contact with the earl’s daughters, and 
had fallen deeply in love with the youngest, the Lady Adela. He pro- 
for her, generosity and good feeling prompting the most liberal 
offers with regard to settlements. The earl and countess aceepted the 
for her; her sisters, four of them, and all then unmarried, urged 
it. Lady Adela resented it: not that she cared for any one else, for her 
love had been wasted upon one, who had afterwards married another, and 
henceforth all were alike indifferent. But Lady Adela Chenevix was of 
haughty lineage, had been trained in haughty ambition, and possessed a 
haughty heart, and to descend to become the wife of a merchant, or, as 
she called it, a tradesman, was to that heart as wormwood. Yet in 
wealth the match was all that could be desired, and in age they were not 
unsuitable, he thirty, she nearly twenty-two, he was, moreover, a hand- 
some man, a man of imposing presence. She gave an ungracious con- 
sent, and they were married; but she did not seek to conceal her con- 
tempt for him, displaying it even on the wedding-day. But what a love 
was his! As he sat by her, in the bridal chariot, his heart almost 
bursting with the cruel words she cast to him as she withdrew as far as 
possible from his side, even jerking her silk dress towards her that it 
should not touch him in contact, and, turning her face to the window, 
fixed her attention on the objects they whirled by, he made a silent 
resolve, a prayerful resolve, that his conduet to her should not be regu- 
lated by hers to him ; that he would strive, untiringly, unwaveringly, to 
win her love to him ; that no mother, seeking to win back a rebellious 
child, should be more silently tender, more unresentful than he would be 
to her, his greatly-loved wife. ‘ Surely I shall sueceed,” was his mental 
conclusion, “ though it may be with years.” He little knew the Lady 
Adela. 

A child was born to them, a girl, but it died within a month of its 
birth; and, since then, no other had followed it. Perhaps, as Lady 
Grace Chenevix remarked, things might have gone on more happily 
with them had they possessed that tie between man and wife, children. 

Lady Mary Chenevix, one of the sisters, had married an elderly man, 
the Honourable Mr. Cleveland, a widower with grown-up children. 
Rather puzzled he was what to do with his numerous family, especially 
when his new wife came home, for he would have liked to make a clear 
coast for her, so far as was practicable. He talked over Mr. Grubb, and 
got one of them taken by him into his counting-house ; the merchant, in 
his generosity, offering the young man a home in his own house during 
the frequent absence from town of his father and Lady Mary. Charles 
Cleveland was a general favourite. Good-hearted, inoffensive, by no 
means bad-looking, very gentlemaulike, a rattling, agreeable companion, 
and rather addicted to expensive habits—as what young man, in his class 
of society, is not, especially when, like him, they have got nothing to 
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spend? When he first. became an inmate of Lady Adela’s home, she 
took to him wonderfully. It happened that she had never seen him, 
had pictured him a sort of country spooney, and his popular qualities 
agreeably surprised her. She rather made a boast of nee him, 
patronising him, when Mr. Grubb was present. And why? Did she 
really care for, did she love Charles Cleveland? No: but he was of her 
own order; he a patrician, her despised husband a plebeian; and she 
wished to make the latter feel that she remembered the distinction 
always and practically. Besides, she saw that Mr. Grubb was pained by 
her familiar manner of treating Mr. Cleveland, and for that very reason 
she the more delighted in it. And so the time had gone on, and Mr. 
Cleveland and Lady Adela had grown into terms of the most confi- 
dential intercourse—in short, as Lady Grace expressed it, into a deep 
flirtation. 

Something worse, on his part. For while she cared not for him, 
beyond the passing amusement of the moment, would not have given to 
him a regretful thought had he suddenly been removed from her sight 
for ever, he had grown to love her to idolatry. It is a strong ex ression, 
but in this case justifiable. Almost as the sun is to the world, bringing 
light and heat, life to the flowers, fulness to the corn, so had Lady Adela 
become to him. In her presence he could alone be said to live; his 
heart then was at rest, feeding on its own fulness of happiness, and there 
he could thankfully have lived and died, and never asked for change : 
when obliged to be absent from her, a miserable void was in his breast, 
a feverish yearning for the hour that should bring him to her again. 
But there must have been something not healthy in his principles for 
him to have become attached, in this senseless manner, to a married 
woman: his feelings ought surely to have been better under his own 
control. Could the fault have lain with Lady Adela? Most undoubt- 
edly. She, not casting a thought to the effect it might have upon his 
heart, and secure in her own indifference, purposely threw out the bait 
of her beauty and her manifold attractions, and so led him on to love—a 
love as true and impassioned as was ever felt by man. What did he 
promise himself by it? He did not know. Now and then a wild vision 
would cross his brain, quickening his pulses, heating his life-blood, of 
Lady Adela a widow, and he in a position to make her his wife ; but as 
to x dare with regard to her, any dishonourable thought, any de- 
grading hope, that was not in the nature of such a love as Charles Cleve- 
land’s. What she said to Lady Grace was correct—that he had never 
addressed to her a disloyal word. No, for he thought of her‘as all that 
was good and beautiful ; but to avoid betraying unintentionally his deep 
love for her, was beyond his power. And Lady Adela, to give her her 
due, was not likely to encourage him to more. 

But how did this work, with time, so far as the two were concerned ? 
Whilst Charles Cleveland was living on, in his fool’s paradise, content 
could he have lived on in it for ever, Lady Adela found the whole affair 
grow very monotonous. She required excitement. She had no health 

ursuits, whence to draw daily satisfaction. No home (the French 
would better express it by the word ménage) to keep up and contrive 
for ; the hand of wealth was at work, and all was provided for her to 
satiety ; she had no children to train and love; és had no husband 
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whom it was a-delight to her to please and cherish : worse than all, she 
had (let us say as yet) no sense of responsibility to a higher Being, for 
time and talents wasted. We are apt to 7 to a youth, wo a not 

yourself in what you ought, you will be in mischief :” axiom 
had been : exemplified by Tay Adela. Chance had thrown 
her into the society of the Countess of Sanely, and this lady, whose repu- 
tation for play was well known, drew Lady Adela into the same meshes. 
It soon became the ruling passion of her life, and the world began to 
talk of it. 

Lady Grace Chenevix, thus unceremoniously left in her sister’s draw- 
ing-room, rang the bell. It was to tell them to do up the ink. The 

iage was not coming for her till eleven o’clock, before it fetched her 
mother and sister from Lady Cust’s, and it was now but half-past ten. 
Hers were not very pleasant thoughts with which to get through the 
solitary half hour. Before it was over, Mr. Grubb came in. Seeing 
Lady Grace alone, he inquired after his wife. 

“ She is just gone out. To Lady Sanely’s.” 

‘‘ Who are these Sanelys, Grace?” he inquired. “ Adela is for ever 
there now. It seems to me that she passes four or five nights a week 
there.” : 

“‘ What time does she return ?” was the laconic response. 

“ At all hours. Often very late.” 

Lady Grace sat communing with herself. Should she impart this 
matter of uneasiness to Mr. Grubb, or should she be silent, and let things 
take their chance ? Which course would be more conducive to the 
interests of Adela? for she was indeed most anxious for her. She 
looked up at him, at his noble countenance, betraying commanding sense 
and in to impart it to such a man was to make a confidant 
of one able and willing to do for her sister all that could be done. And 
her resolution was taken. 

*‘ Mr. Grubb,” she said, her voice somewhat unsteady, “ Adela is your 
wife and my sister; we have both, therefore, her true welfare at heart. 
I have been deliberating, these few minutes, since you came in, whether 
I ought not to speak to you on a subject, which—which—gives me un- 
easiness, and I believe I ought to do so.” 

“ Stay, Grace,” he interrupted. “If it is—about—Cleveland, I 
would rather not enter upon it. Lady Oakton spoke to me to-day, and 
I have given a hint to Adela.” 

Oh no, it is not that. She goes on in a silly way with him, but 
—_ no harm in it, only thoughtlessness. I am sure of it, Mr. 

ru a 

He had taken to pacing up and down the room. 

“It is of her intimacy with Lady Sanely that I would speak ; these 
frequent visits there. Do you know what they say ?” 

‘‘No,” he replied, assuming great indifference, his thoughts apparently 
directed to placing his feet on one particular portion of the pattern of 
the carpet, and to nothing else. 

“They say—they do say”—Lady Grace faltered and hesitated, for the 
question had flashed across her, was she doing right? But she had 
entered on it, and must continue. 

“Say what?” said Mr. Grubb, carelessly. 
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«‘ That play, to an incredible extent, is carried on there. And that 
Adela has been induced to join in it.” 

His assumed indifference was forgotten now, and the carpet might 
have been patternless for all he knew of it. He had stopped right under 
the chandelier, its flood of light illumining his countenance as he looked 
long and hard at Lady Grace, like one in a maze. 

Much that had been inexplicable in his wife’s conduct for some time 
past was rendered clear now. Her feverish restlessness on the evenings 
she was going to Lady Sanely’s; her coming home at all hours jaded, sick, 
out of spirits, yet unable to sleep; her extraordinary demands for money, 
latterly to an extent which had puzzled and almost terrified him. But 
he had never yet refused it to her. 

“It must be put astop to, somehow,” said Lady Grace. 

“ Tt must,” answered the merchant, resuming his walk, and drawing a 
deep breath. ‘* What’s all this wet on the carpet ?”’ 

“An accident this evening. Some ink was thrown down. My fault, 
I believe. At any cost, any sacrifice,” continued Lady Grace. “If it 
gets firm hold of Adela, there is nothing but unhappiness and ruin before 
her.” 

“Any cost, any sacrifice that I can make,” repeated Mr. Grubb. 
“But what ? She will listen to no remonstrance from me. You know 
that, Grace.” 

“You must—stop the supplies,” suggested Lady Grace, dropping her 
voice to a confidential whisper. ‘‘ Has she had much of late?” 

‘ Yes,” shortly answered the merchant. 

“‘More than her allowance? Perhaps not though, as that is so 
liberal.” 

“ Her allowance !” half laughed the husband, not a happy laugh. “ It 
has been, to what she has drawn of me, as a silver coin in a purse of 
gold.” 

Lady Grace clasped her hands. ‘Then there is not a moment to 
lose if she is to be saved. For they say that this insinuating vice gains 
upon one, like the eating of opium ; that a confirmed gamester cannot 
relinquish it.” , 

“Your carriage, my lady,” said the butler, entering the room. And 
Lady Grace rose, and threw on her mantle, which had been lying on a 
chair since she entered. 

** Must you go, Grace ? It is scarcely eleven.’’ 

“Yes, If mamma does not have the carriage to the minute she won't 
cease scolding for days, and it must take me home first. Dear Mr. 
Grubb, turn this over in your mind,” she whispered, ‘ and see what you 
can do. Use your influence with her, and be firm.” 

“ My influence, did you say?” And there was a biting sarcasm in 
his tone, mingled with a grief painful tohear. “ What has my influence 
with her ever been, Grace ?” 

“] know, I know,” she cried, wringing his hand, and turning from him 
down the stairs, that he might not see the tears gathering in her eyes. 
Tears of sympathy with his wrongs, and partly, perhaps, of regret : for 
she was thinking of that curious misapprehension, years ago, when she 
had been led to believe that it was herself who was his chosen bride. “ J 
March—Vvo.., CVI. NO. CCCCXXIII. YX 
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would not have treated him so,” she murmured, with a swelling heart. “ I 
would have made his life a happy one as he deserves.” 

He gained upon her fast steps, and, drawing her armwith in his, led her 
across the hall. After she was seated, he leaned forward to shake hands 
with her. 

“Dear Mr. Grubb,” she whispered, “do not let what I have been 
obliged to say render you harsh with poor Adela. Different days may 
be im store for you both: she may yet be the mother of your children, 
when happiness in each other might surely follow. Do not be unkind to 
her.” 

“ Unkind to Adela! No, Grace. Separation rather than unkind- 
ness,” 

He drew his hand from that of Lady Grace. “Home,” he said to the 
servants, and the carriage drove off, and he went up-stairs again. It was 
two o’clock when Lady Adela returned. He was sitting up for her, but 
she did not address herself to him. Complaining of thirst, she drank off 
two tumblers of weak sherry-and-water, and went up to bed. Mr. 
Grubb followed, but there was no sleep for him that night. He scareel 
knew how to act, or how he should open the matter to her. She herself 


afforded him a opportunity. 
He was aaa his solitary breakfast, when a message was delivered 


him from Lady Adela, that she wished to see him before he left for the 
City. Master Charley Cleveland, who was usually his breakfast com- 
panion, had not made his appearance at home since the previous night. 

‘“‘ Where is your lady ?” he said to the maid. 

‘In her dressing-room, sir.” 

He went up to it. How very lovely she looked, sitting there at her 
eoffee, in her embroidered white dress and its pink ribbons, and the 
delicate lace cap, shading her sweet features. That she had risen thus 
early to get money from him, the merchant knew before she asked for it. 

“ You wished to see me, Lady Adela.” 

“I want some money,” she said. 

“ Tt must be quite impossible,” responded Mr. Grubb. ‘ You had two 
hundred, three days ago.” 

“I must have two hundred more this morning. I must.”’ 

“ What is it that you are doing with all this money? It has much 
puzzled me.” 

“ Oh—making a purse for myself,” she answered, flippantly. 

“You can trust to me to do that for you. I cannot continue to supply 
you, Lady Adela.” 

“‘ But I must have it,” she retorted, raising her tone. “I will.” 

“No,” he replied, calmly, but with firm resolution in his tone. “I 
shall give you no more till your allowance is due.” 

She looked up furiously: how could such an expression be suffered to 
spoil that lovely face? ‘ What do you think I married you for?” she 
contemptuously cried. ‘To be called by the odious name of Grubb—to 
be looked upon as a tradesman’s wife? No! they promised me I should 
have unlimited command of money, and I will have it.” 

“You have had unlimited command,” he observed, and there was no 
irritation suffered in his tone, whatever may have been his inward pain. 
“It is for your own sake I discontinue supplying it.” 
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“ ¥ouw are intelligible!’ she scornfully uttered. 

« All that you can want shall be yours, Adela. Purchase what you 
like, order what you like; I will pay the bills without a murmur. 
Twill not give you money to waste, as you have latterly wasted it at 
Lady Sanely’s.” 

She rose from her seat, pale with anger. “ First Charles Cleveland, 
then Lady Sanely: what else? How dare you presume to interfere with 
my pursuits ?” 

‘¢¥ should ill be fulfilling my duty to you, or my love either, Adela, 
what is left of it, if I did not interfere.” 

“T will not listen, Mr. Grubb: if you attempt a lecture, as you did 
last night, I will leave the room. Write me a cheque for the money.” 

“There is no necessity for me to repeat my refusal. Until I have 
reason to believe that this new liking for pray has left you, you should 
draw my blood from me, sooner than money to pursue it. But remember, 
Adela,” he impressively added, “ that I say this in all kindness.” 

She looked at him, her throat working, and her breath coming short 
with passion. 

“* Anything more, Lady Adela, for I am late.” 

ere was no answer in words, but she suddenly raised the eup, which 
was half full of coffee, and flung it at him. It struck him on the chin, 
the coffee falling over his clothes. 

It was a moment of embarrassment, even for him. He looked stead- 
fastly at her, with calm sorrow, and then quitted the room. While Lady 
Adela, in the reaction of her inexcusable passion, sank back in her chair 
and sobbed aloud. 

She heard him in his dressing-room, changing his clothes, and, after a 
while, started up to follow him, determined to have another battle for 
the money. But his movements had been rapid, and he was gone. He 
had put out of sight the stained things he had taken off, all traces of 
them. Was she not sensible even of this? Did she not know that he 
was thus cautious for her own sake—that no scandal might be given to 
the tongues of the servants? Not she. She was in a furious state of 
resentment against him for the resolution he had avowed. Her foot 
kicked against something on the floor, and she stooped to pick it up. It 
was her husband’s cheque-book, which he must have unconsciously 
dropped when transferring things from one pocket to another. 

Was it a demon that impelled her? that whispered to her of a way to 
supply the money she wanted? Once only a momentary hesitation 
crossed her, but she drove it away, and carried the cheques to her writing- 
table, and wsed one of them. 

She drew it for 500/., a heavy sum, and she boldly signed it ** Grubb 
and Howard.” For it was the cheque-book of the firm, not of her 
husband’s private account. She was clever at drawing, clever at imitating 
styles of writing—not that she had ever thought to turn her talent to its 
present use—end the signature, when finished, looked very like her 
husband’s own. Then she carried back the cheque-book, and laid it on 
the floor where she had found it. 

Not many minutes after all this was accomplished, she was going down 
to the drawing-room when she heard Mr. Cleveland enter the house. He 
bounded up the stairs, and went into it with her. 
¥2 
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“ Where did Mr. Grubb breakfast this morning?” he inquired, after a 
few moments spent in greeting, Charley devouring her with his eyes all 
the time. 

“ What a question! He breakfasted at home, for all I know.” 

** Yes, yes, dear Lady Adela. I meant in which room.” For Mr. 
Grubb sometimes breakfasted in the morning-room, and sometimes in a 
little apartment where he kept his papers. 

*‘I really don’t know, and don’t care,” returned Lady Adela, con- 
necting the question somehow, in her own mind, with the present of 
coffee he had received. ‘ His breakfasting, and everything else that 
he does, is a matter of absolute indifference to me. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because Mr. Grubb has missed his cheque-book, and has sent me for 
it. He thinks he must have left it on the breakfast-table.” 

** Charley,” she said, “I was just wanting you. Will you do me a 


favour ?” 
“JT will do ee you wish,” he answered, his tones literally 


trembling with tenderness. 

‘“‘T want you to go to the bank in Lombard-street and get a cheque 
cashed. Mr. Grubb gave it me this morning, and I am in a hurry for 
the money, for I expect people here every minute with some accounts. 
Take a cab and go at once.” | 

“Twill. I can leave the cheque-book in the City on my way.” 

“ Nonsense, don’t wait to find the cheque-book. I will hunt it up 
while you are gone. You will not be long, and I teH you I am all 
impatience.” ; 

Mr. Cleveland hesitated. “I scarcely know what to say,” he replied, 
dubiously. “Mr. Grubb is waiting for the cheque-book.” 

“ Very well, Charles,” she returned, in a resentful tone, as if she felt 
deeply hurt. “If you like Mr. Grubb better than you do me, you 
will oblige him first. Why you would be there and back in a twinkling.” 

** Dearest Lady Adela! Like Mr. Grubb better than Well, I 
will do it, though I dare say I shall get into a row. Have the cheque- 
book ready, that I may not lose a moment when I get back.” And 
Lady Adela nodded assent. 

* A confounded row, too,” he muttered to himself, as he tore down the 
stairs, and into a eab which happened to be passing; “ but I would go 
through a whole thunder-cloud full, for her.” Charley gave a concise 
word to the driver, and away dashed the cab towards Lombard-street, at 
a a which terrified all the children, and greatly astonished the apple- 
stalls. 

He was back in an incredibly short space of time, and paid the notes 
over to her. ‘‘ Have you found the cheque-book ?” 

“I declare I never thought about it,” was Lady Adela’s reply. ‘ But 
7. breakfasted in the morning-room, I hear. Perhaps you will find it 
there.” 

He rushed down to the morning-room, which was on the ground- 
floor. And there, on the table, was the missing cheque-book. Oh 
wary Lady Adela! 

She followed him in. “Charley,” she whispered, “ don’t say you have 
been out for me—no need to say you have seen me. The fact is, that 
precious husband of mine has got a jealous fit upon him, and last night 
accused me of talking and laughing too much with Mr. Cleveland. If 
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they find fault that you have been long, make an excuse that you were 
detained on business of your own.” 

He nodded in the affirmative. But a red vermilion was stealing over 
his face, dyeing it to the very roots of his hair, and his heart’s pulses 
were rising high. For ee in that last speech she meant to imply 
that she loved him. And Master Charles felt his brain turn round as it 
had never turned before, and he bent that flushed face down upon her 
hand, and left on it an impassioned kiss, by way of adieu. 

Lady Adela was ill at ease that day. Reckless as she was to her 
husband’s good opinion, she could not help being dissatisfied with what 
she had done. Not that she much feared consequences, but she would 
dislike exposure. Mr. Howard’s name, as well as her husband’s! She 
lost herself in a reverie, her mind running from one point to another: 
was such a case ever known as that of a wife being brought to trial 
for “Whatever possesses me to dwell upon such things?” she 
mentally uttered, starting up in anger with herself. ‘* Rather order the 
carriage and go and pay my last night’s losses.” 

Mr. Grubb and Charles Cleveland came home as usual to dinner. 
Neither alluded to the unpleasant topic uppermost in her mind, so she 
concluded that as yet nothing had come out. The next day was Sunday, 
when of course she was safe. On the Monday, Mr. Grubb went to busi- 
siness at the customary hour, but returned at twelve, to attend some 
influential public meeting at the west-end, connected with politics. In 
the evening he sat down to dinner alone with Lady Adela. The dessert 
had just been placed on the table, when a servant entered and said Mr. 
Howard was below—had desired him to say that he called on a matter 


of pressing business. 
“ Pressing business!” echoed Mr. Grubb. “ Show Mr. Howard up. 


A chair, Richard, and glasses.” 

He entered, bowing low to Lady Adela. A hard-featured man, older 
than his senior partner, with a rusty black coat on his back, and the 
small-pox on his face. Rusty coats are worn by more than one mil- 
lionaire. | 

“Why, Howard, this is quite a stretch for you, to come all the way 
up here! Sitdown. Anything new? Anything happened ?” 

“‘ Why, yes,” replied Mr. Howard, who was a slow-speaking man, 
giving one the idea that the bump of caution must be large on his head. 
“Thank you, port.” 

«¢ What is it?” inquired Mr. Grubb. 

‘J will enter upon the matter presently,” he replied, deliberately sip- 
ping his wine. By which, of course, Mr. Grubb understood that his 
cautious partner would only speak when they were alone. 

Lady Adela gulped down her wine, and went up to the drawing-room. 
She felt sure, as if she could have read into his very thoughts, that * that 
horrid Howard” had come about the cheque. She did not care so much 
that her husband should find it out, he might do his best and worst, but 
that the other should know it, perhaps take steps—could he take steps ? 
would the law justify it? She did not know, and sat cowering in dismay 
and terror. 

At that moment she heard a cab rattle into the square and stop at the 
door. Something whispered her it was Charles Cleveland, for he had 
rather a habit of dashing up to the door incabs. No other than Charley 
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himself. He ‘had just returned from Brighton, from a two-days’ visit to 
his father and Lady Mary. She flew half-way down the stairs, and met 
a servant. 

** That is Mr. Cleveland, I think. Tell him to come to me in the 
drawing-room. At once. I want to see him particularly.” 

He came joyfully in. To meet her, after this temporary absence, was 
as light breaking in darkness. “Oh, Charles,” she said, giving him 
both her hands, some good fairy sent you ! I am in deep distress.” 

« Let me soothe it,” he earnestly uttered, retaining her hands in his, 
as he led her across'the room. “‘ If I can, I will.” 

“ J am in sore need of a friend—to—to—shelter me,” she exclaimed, 
in agitation—“ great, desperate need !” 

«Phen suffer me to be that friend,” he implored. “Suffer me, Lady 
Adela.” 

‘“‘ But it may bring danger, difficulty upon you, even disgrace. I 
believe I ought not.” 

“ Danger and disgrace would be welcome, borne for you. Pray 
confide in me.” 

«<T will,” she said, her agitation increasing. +‘ That cheque—oh, 
Charles, do not you think ill of me! It was done. in a moment of 
irritation.” 

“ Say on, dearest Lady Adela.” 

‘“‘ That cheque, he did not give it me. I had asked him for money, 
and he refused, harshly, offensively ; so J drew the cheque. What can 
they do to me ? Mr. Howard’s name was to it as well as his?” 

here was a momentary pause. Charley saw all the difficulty of the 
matter, as she had lightly called it. But his infatuated love for her was 
working strongly in his heart, and he formed a hasty, chivalrous resolve 
that he would shield her from the disgrace she had brought upon herself, 
rejoicing that he should suffer shame for her sake. 

“‘ They cannot do anything to me, I believe,” she went on. “‘ But 
the exposure ! that would drive me wild. Oh, Charles, can nothing be 
done ?” 

“ You shall never repent your confidence,” he whispered, passionately 
wringing her hands. ‘ Not a breath of suspicion shall come near you. 
I will shield you— proud to do it; shield you, if meeds be, with my life. 
Without you that Jife would ‘be of little value, for it is bound up in 

ours.” 
me Now stop, Charles ; you must not take to say such things to me. 
They are not right, and it is all nonsense besides. I could not permit 
you. That man ee my husband, you know.” 

*‘ Forgive me,” he murmured, “ I mever intended to say aught that 
you or he could object to. Deeply as I love you—bear with me, dearest 
Lady Adela, for this one avowal, which I will never again recur to— 
wildly as I love you, I have imposed silence on my own feelings, and 
have resolved that no temptation shall betray them into disloyal bounds. 
That resolve I ‘have hitherto kept, and will keep it. As I will the other : 
to protect and shield you through all. I swear it.” 

She drew her hands from him, and sat down, completely neassured, 
knowing and feeling that she might place implicit trust in him, and that 
the disgrace was averted from her. 

Which was a deal more than she deserved. Don’t you all think so ? 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


FINAL REMARKS. 


No one who has read the romances of the last century can have failed 
to notice the affectation and quaintness of style occasionally observable in 
the language of their characters. In illustration of this quaintness, we 
have throughout given our extracts in the precise form in which we 
found them, saving a few crudities which would scarcely have been 
tolerable. It is also worthy-of admiration that, while our grandsires were 
peculiarly economical of their space in omitting some of the letters in 
their printed orthography, as in the words “cou’d,” ‘* wou’d,” “ wish’d,” 
“kall’d,” or as “ tis,” “‘ th’ end,” &c., they lavished more letters 
other words than we now consider necessary, as in “ politicks,” “citty,” 
“honour,” and other words. The olden forms of preterite tense were also 
adhered to in some instances, as “ mought have” for might have, “fit,” 
for fought, “‘ has swore,” &c.; but the most singular infatuation was their 
persisting in transposing the letters of the word gaol, by spelling it 
“goal,” which was no typographical error, as might at first seem pro- 
bable, but the regular practice, and apparently the accepted manner of 
printing the word. 

An affectation frequently observable in the sermons of the period was 
the substitution of a mute A for the aspirate, as “ an house,” “ an high 
wall,” “an horrid charge,” &c. For terrace, we also find “ terras,” “ risque” 
for risk, and other primitive forms of orthography were still in vogue. 

Of abbreviations, Swift protests against several being introduced into 
polite conversation, and instances some used in his time, among which 
are “mob” for mobile, “ pozz” for positive, “ hypps” for hypochondriacs, 
“‘bam” for bamboozle, and “ rep” for reputation. From the last came 
the oath or asseveration “‘’Pon rep,” and the term “ Demi-reps,” applied 
to ladies of doubtful reputation. 

In matters of computation (which they would have printed, with the 
same inveterate love of superfluous letters, “‘ accompts” for accounts), 
they were as extravagant of their figures, adopting what at first sight 
would look like a decimal arrangement. Thus, a clerk writing’ 4s. Od. 
would have expressed it thus, “04s, 00d.” 

To descend to details, which may appear trivial and unimportant, but 
are yet curious, we may just glance at the form of their type, so stiff and 
formal, and, in the department of the numerals, not very convenient or 
sightly, inasmuch as several of the figures were allowed to range higher 
or lower than the others, as “ 1793”’ for 1793, “1705” for 1705, &c. 
The & retained certainly a more intelligible character, as it was written 
and printed “ &,” in which may be distinctly traced the “ et” of which it 
is com , although partaking more of the Greek than Roman form. 

In familiar conversation, we may see, by the romances of Richardson, 
Fielding, Smollett, &c., that a favourite sarcastic exclamation of the time 
was “‘ Marry come up!” But the other popular and valgar expressions 
would not bear transcribing—neither are they worthy of preservation. 
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If we are to judge of the manners of the age by the productions of its 
most esteemed writers, the regard paid to delicacy was not of a very 
character. The novelists, satirists, poets, playwrights, and 
artists of the period were tolerated in assuming the greatest licence of 
breadth of humour, and latitude of expression that were not 
always scrupulously refined: coarseness, vulgarity, and even ribaldry 
abound in most.of the works of Swift, Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett. 
Pope’s writings are not free from them— in fact, scarcely a writer of 
the century exhibited much delicacy in this respect, while many of 
the scenes of Hogarth have their humour heightened at the expense 
of decency. Sir Walter Scott has said, ‘‘ We should do great injustice 
to.the present day by comparing our manners with those of the reign of 
George the First. The writings even of the most esteemed poets of that 
period contain passages which, in modern times, would be accounted to 
deserve the pillory. Nor was the tone of conversation more pure than 
that of composition: for the taint of Charles the Second’s reign continued 
to infect society until the present reign, when, if not more moral, we have 
become at least more decent than our fathers.” It is also worthy of re- 
mark, as illustrating the variations produced by time in national tastes, 
prejudices, and characteristics, that while in the present day the French 
romances are considered immoral, according to our stricter notions of 
propriety, so different was the case a hundred years ago, that Desfon- 
taines, the translator of ‘“ Gulliver’s Travels” into French, felt it neces- 
sary to apologise very seriously for the coarseness of the work, and to 
soften, and sometimes entirely omit many of the objectionable passages. 

Of other “ miscellaneous” curiosities of manners and customs, here is 
one of a royal practice now in abeyance : 

“ Her Majesty, in consequence of being pregnant, has releas’d an 
hundred aud ten parents of children who were confin’d for debt in dif- 
ferent prisons, not having discharg’d the demands of the different nurses, 
allof whom her Majesty has satisfied.”— Old British Spy, June 13, 1778. 

A hundred and ten parents imprisoned for not paying their nurses ! 
At all events, ¢his is no humorous statement, for we are forced to ask 
what became of the hundred and ten innocents thus ushered into the 
world from bankrupt parents? A hundred and ten children whose pa- 
rents could not pay for their birth, much less for their future maintenance, 
and least of all, we fear, for their education! A hundred and ten candi- 
dates for the workhouse and the gaol! Neither must we enshrine this act 
of charity on the part of her Majesty as a “ curiosity’—the manner in 
which the money was given alone was remarkable: the spirit, thank 
Heaven! is common on our soil. 

The legislature appears to have interfered occasionally with the rules 
of dress and fashion. ‘* Revolutionary” costume was suppressed after the 
rebellion of the Young Pretender :—* June the 17th, 1747—The royal 
consent was this day given to a bill for restraining the use of the Highland 
dress.” “ Patriotic” costume was enjoined in the next year, when “ any 
party selling or wearing French cambric, or lawn of French manufacture, 
in.any part of Great Britain, from and after June the 24th (1748), will 
be subject to a penalty of five pounds; except the person so wearing 
shall truly disclose the party of whom he purchased such cambric or lawn, 
when the wearer will be relieved of the penalty, and the seller alone 


pay it.” 
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Mr. Dickens, in his “ Nicholas Nickleby,” first drew public attention to 
the enormities practised in the “ Yorkshire schools,” but, at the period:at 
which he speaks, the terms for “ a liberal education,” board and clothing, 

were twenty guineas per annum. What must have been the horrors, the 
miseries and privations, the neglect and cruelties‘suffered in these acade- 
mies in 1779, when we find advertisements in the public prints announc- 
ing “a Classical and Commercial Education, comprising a course of 
Latin, Greek, Mensuration, Algebra, Dealing, &c., &c., with board and 
clothing, at Twelve Guineas per annum!” And this, be it observed, 
during war-time, when provisions were at their highest! This interpreta- 
tion of the term “liberal education” may, in some measure account for 
the illiterate language which Smollett puts into the mouths of his physi- 
cians, lawyers, admirals, colonels, and apothecaries. 





We have already said our Cabinet contains but specimens—our task 
has been but to arrange them. We are no moralists; we have hazarded 
no conjectures, and shall advance no opinions of our own. We have 
been but diligent pickers-up of curiosities on the by-ways of history, and 
have only written a catalogue of them, not a treatise. Without, there- 
fore, inquiring into the probable cause or explaining the effects of the 
phenomenon, we cannot but call attention to another remarkable feature 
of the Eighteenth Century—that it produced more hereditary talent than 
any preceding it, displayed in literature, in the senate, andon the stage, 
by the Cibbers, the Colmans, the Sheridans, the Walpoles, the Pitts, the 
Foxes, and the Kembles. 

The stirring political events of the Eighteenth Century have been re- 
gistered in history ; its worthies have been recorded in biography ; its 
great works are preserved in our libraries, our galleries, and our streets ; 
its fame lives in our memories, and its disasters are best forgotten. It 
has been our task to collect the scattered details of its domestic manners 
and customs, which may serve to illustrate the other portions of its history. 
That we may have occasionally opened new ground, and dug up curio- 
sities that had not been seen since they were first buried in the dust of 
time, we sincerely hope ; that they are worth preserving we devoutly 
believe ; to describe and arrange them carefully we have endeavoured as 
far as the incongruous and varied nature of the materials would admit. 

As illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the Eighteenth Century, 
if it aspire to no consideration from the historian, our collection may be 
useful to the novelist, the artist, or the actor: it has, at least, one recom- 
mendation—it is genuine, 

After all, we have only picked up the curiosities that lay upon the 
surface—we have not dug deeply into the heavy soil of history. The 
events of the century are only alluded to when they tended to illustrate 
its manuers or tastes, and then they have been but lightly touched upon 
—it was its every-day domestic life we wished to convey an idea of. The 
materials of which our museum is composed may be sneered at—they are 
but newspaper paragraphs after all. But the very news departments of 
the public journals and magazines are never useless in elucidating history; 
if the details and circumstances narrated are but of local, personal, or 
temporary interest, their nature, or the manner in which they are told, 
throw a light upon an age that is gradually fading in the distance. 

The man who thinks the only information to be derived from our old 
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magazines is to be found m their essays and treatises, will find less than 
we who have searched their news departments, their poetical pages, and 
their fashionable scanda!—there is not more material to be found m many 
books than in their dedications. The very portion which might be passed 


RA NO of domestic news, the birth- 
day and new year odes, the prologues and epi of plays, the adver- 
tisements, the liste even of marriages and 8, the aption of the 


latest fashion, the dedications of books, the small-talk and scandal, are 
the very portions in which to look for the characteristic curiosities of the 
time. As historical records they are not, perhaps, so useful or so authentic 
as in their character of mirrors of manners, customs, tastes, aud public 
i Yet history is made up of other materials besides state docu- 
ments and records; it would not be so complete as we find it but for the 
additional lights thrown upon it by coims and medals, and fragments of 
iquity that were not made for Lndicte it down to us. 
the mformation thus derived is valuable we do not pretend ; all 
that we contend for is that it is curious—nay, perhaps more—it may be 
useful in reconciling and realising recorded history. It may enable us to 
see the great events of the time in the light which shone upon them—to 
clothe its characters in the dress they wore—to consider its measures 
with a tinge of the feelings in the midst of which they originated ; and, 
in reading of the events of the Eighteenth Century, we may be better 
able to sever ourselves from the Nineteenth—to step back into the days 
of our grandfathers, and be at home in their society. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE FOUNTAIN. 
BY NONDUM. 


Tue fountain leaped up silver-pillared, melting as it rose to rain, 
Splashing on the wails basin, in a shower of pearly grain, 

Music rising, music falling, ebbing, flowing o’er again. 

Oh! the music ever mounting, of that ever singing fountain, 
Seemed a merry, mingled measure, joyful, yet still racked with pain. 


Did it call to birds in heaven to come down to it and drink ? 

Did it bid the sallow roe-deer from the forest to its brink ? 

Had it consciousness, that water? Had it life and could it think ? 
Was it rising type of hope? If not sorrow, why then sink ? 

Sure the music ever mounting, of that ever singing fountain, 

Was the voice of water siren, who had heart and brain to think. 


ore ripple, shooting skyward, like a silver arrow, springing 

Like a fresh-born water angel, seeking heaven and still singing, 
Chained to earth, yct leaping aoonel in a vain desire of winging. 
Sure the music ever mounting, of that ever singing fountain, 

Was the voice of new-born angel all its bounty round it flinging. 


Like a young king free and lavish of his newly-welcomed treasure, 
Feeding lilies with the manna of its cool and pearly pleasure, 
Flinging right and left its coin, like a spendthrift sick of leisure. 
Sure the music ever mounting, of that ever singing fountain, 
Was a mine-god’s cleaving earth to bear up his silver treasure. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 


A HISTORY. 


XXL. 


THE DEPARTURE AND RETURN. 


THe morning that was to reward the anxieties of years arrived at last. 
It was one of unusual bustle at Stoke. The townspeople were making 
preparations for drinking to the bride’s health, under the presiding 
dignity of Mr. Camp, and the ready eloquence of Mr. Bam—the one 
never more proud than when enjoying the honours of the chair, the other 
never so happy as when preparing to deliver himself in public—and, 
spreading the prevailing happiness in a still wider circle, Mr. Fairfield 
had ordered bread, beef, and clothing to be distributed to the poor. A 
we arch of flowers spanned the road above Abbey Grange; every 
ship and boat im the harbour was decorated with flags and streamers ; 
and merrily rang the bells from the old church spire, while “the wind 
blew soft,” and “the sun shone bright,” and young and old trooped 
zee to witness the departure of the bride from the home of her 
childhood. 

But, happy as she felt, Helen told her husband, as they returned, that 
if she could have known how many painful feelings of the past the drive 
towards the church had power to recal, she would have preferred giving 
him her hand before some other altar. 

After the departure of Sir Blake and his bride, Henry gave a dinner 
at Knight’s Carey, in compliment to Mr. Fairfield and in honour of the 
event. 

He and his wife were now upon pretty good terms with the neighbour- 
hood. Mary was no longer the last stranger who had come amongst 
them ; and the battery of jealous antipathy was changed from herself to 
a Mr. Hopkins, who had made what he considered an excellent invest- 
ment by purchasing an estate called Glenbank. In addition to a goodly 
number of acres, it included one of the handsomest residences in the 
county, and there, for the present, he had taken it into his head to live. 

Mr. Hopkins had realised a very handsome fortune upon the Stock 
Exchange—a bad introduction to county society it must be admitted— 
but as he was in some way connected with one of the oldest families, it 
might have been supposed that he would have been tolerated, if not well 
received. And so he would, perhaps, had it not been for two very serious 
faults. He looked upon spending money as a crime very little ie atro- 
cious than poverty; and, spend what he might, he was determined that 
no one beyond his own roof should partake of its benefits. 

It was very different when the property was in the hands of Sir Gilbert 
Crash. Glenbank was then the constant scene of reckless hospitality; and 
its gardens and grounds were kept up with a care that made it the show- 
house of the neighbourhood. Mr. St had totally different notions. 
The only advantage which his coming afforded was confined to its fur- 


nishing a frequent source of conversation. 
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He had two sons, neither of them twenty-one years old, and entirely 
dependent upon the caprices of the old miser, whose penuriousness made 
them miserable. Theirs, too, were no “silent sorrows,” for one-half their 
father’s eccentricities were told by themselves to ready listeners. 

As soon as Henry and his friends had seated themselves at table, the 
Hophkinses were, as usual, brought upon the carpet. 

“‘ They say that he is immensely rich.” 

“ No doubt of it. I am told, on reliable authority, that he is worth at 
least three hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

‘Have you called ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you?” 

“ No.” 

“‘T have heard that he is going to engage a new gardener. I should 
not have supposed ¢hat to have been necessary.” 

* No: but Mr. Hopkins thinks very differently. He has discharged Sir 
Gilbert’s clever Scotchman, and has taken from the union, at low wages, 
old Jim Hoe, who is to unite the offices of head-gardener, assistant, and 
a staff of occasional labourers, in his own single person.” 

“ But he cannot manage the succession houses.” 

* Certainly not; but the grapes are to take care of themselves, and 
will all be ripe at the same time. Of course this will not do for more 
than a year or so.” | 

“‘ Have you heard how he treated the saints? Mrs. Wilmot and Miss 
Holt went to ask him for a subscription to their new schools. The first 
three times they called he denied himself; the fourth they met him at 
his door; and after talking to him for a good half hour, he gave them 
—how much do you think ?” 

* Probably not more than a pound.” 

* He gave them a shilling, aud told them they must remember that it 
was the only charity to which he should subscribe.” 

“ But the best story is about his dog. Why a man who cannot find 
in his heart to feed himself should keep a dog, I cannot conceive; but he 
brought with him a Scotch terrier, which had the strange fancy of being 
exceedingly attached to him. Indeed it could not bear to be out of his 
sight. I believe those little brutes would become attached to the 
gran’ diavolo himself. One day, not wishing to take it out with him, he 
locked it up in what used to be the library. In its distress at being 
separated, it bolted through the window ; and, on his return, he had it 
hung for breaking the glass.” 

** The broken glass, suppose, cut him to the heart ?” 

“To the what ?” 

“ At any rate the poor dog was killed.” 

“And it was rightly served,” said Mr. Bagge. “It must have been a 
fool of a dog indeed to have become attached to so repulsive a person. 
Do you think he ever gave a dinner in his life? He hasn’t the least bit 
that’s good about him. Even a dog should have been ashamed of such 
a master.” 

Yes,” interposed Mr. Bam, “but I am of opinion that dogs are the 
only true Christians: the only living creatures by whom injuries are 
readily and freely forgiven.” 
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“ T should not be surprised,” added Charles Frampton, “ if, hereafter, 
we should see them perched up aloft, while we ie howling.” 

“It may not be altogether impossible,” said Mr. Fairfield. 

The rector looked grave, but said nothing. 

Dinner and the Hopkinses having been fully discussed, the ladies 
retired; and Dr. Digby, who could be exceedingly agreeable when he 
chose, led the conversation to more genial subjects for another hour, 

Mr. Fairfield, with his usual disregard for himself, had wished Sir 
Blake and Lady Whitmore to consider the house at Kensington as their 
separate residence; but they were firm in not allowing him to deprive 
himself of the home which he had chosen; and, in a day or two, he left 
Stoke for the purpose of making such alterations in the distribution and 
decoration of the apartments as he now considered necessary. 

A part of the pleasant banishment, to which custom of no remote 
antiquity has condemned a newly-married pair, was passed at Wanstead ; 
and in its rooms and grounds Blake Whitmore could not forget the 
kind and gifted being with whose memory they were connected, 

Helen knew his feelings; and when he expressed a hope that there 
might not have been anything in his own conduct towards the friend he 
had lost with which he ought to reproach himself, ‘“‘ No one,” she said, 
“no one, dear Blake, who knows you could believe that you ever in- 
tentionally did wrong. In the intercourse of the heart, much of the injury 
which man inflicts upon woman is simply from want of thought, Happy 
hours are passed, then come the labours, and anxieties, and ambitions of 
the world, which grow up and choke the feelings that might have been 
otherwise cherished and increased. With us it is different. We have none 
of these distractions. We have time to think upon every look and word; 
and while, with you, it is merely a pleasant remembrance, with us it is 
an attachment that sinks deeply into the heart, even sooner than we are 
ourselves aware. It was no fault of yours, dear Blake—no fault of which 

ou were conscious—that Ellen Fairfield loved you, or that her death was 
Laateal by disappointed affection. You never reflected that, so much 
together as you were, it could not have been otherwise.” 

‘‘ My own kind one, this is the first sad thought that, as my wife, you 
have ever caused me.” 

‘“‘T will try, then, that it shall be the last; and you may remember 
saying to little Henry, ‘ Jf we only try we shall do well.’ ” 

Mr. Fairfield looked forward, with as much pleasure as anything con- 
nected with ¢his world could yet afford him, to the arrival of the bride, 
taking even a woman’s interest in the preparations for her reception ; 
and he was anxious that the drawing-room should be arranged as he 
fancied that his poor daughter would herself have arranged it. 

One of his last directions had been to bring the plate-chest from his 
banker’s ; and, after giving his remaining orders for the morrow (when 
Sir Blake and Lady Whitmore were expected), he retired to rest rather 
later than usual. , 

Anticipation, whether of joy or sorrow, is not very favourable to sleep ; 
and he had scarcely fallen into his first slumber when he was awoke by a 
noise below his window. He listened, and all was silent. There was 
then a smothered sound of broken glass, and a sharp jerk, as if a bolt had 
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been drawn back with more force than was necessary. This was followed 
by a word or two said in anger, but in a low voice, and again all was 
silent. 


Mr. Fairfield had heard enough to satisfy him that something unusual 


was in 

His 2 al over an ante-room adjoining the library, and a short 
staircase led from the bedroom to the ante-room, so that he could have 
a suite of apartments entirely to himself. His favourite servant, Mr. 
Binns, who had been his butler at Wanstead, had a room with which 
there was a communication from Mr. Fairfield’s dressing-room, by means 
of a speaking tube, and of this he now availed himself. Binns was not 
long in obeying the summons, for he had also been disturbed. “You 
are in too weak a state, sir, to take any part,” he said, quietly, as he 
entered ; “ but secure the door that leads to the library, and I will myself 
lock the door of your room. [| think, sir, I heard Legge and James 
coming down the back staircase, and you may depend upon our being a 
match for them.” . 

Now many # man, under these circumstances, upon finding himself 
locked up in his own room by his servants, might have had unpleasant 
suspicions. Mr. Fairfield’s only disagreeable feeling was that he should 
be prevented exposing himself to a danger, to which he was the un- 
willing cause of exposing others; but he eould not help himself, so he 
stood in the dark ulone, and devoutly prayed that no one might be hurt. 

The first step taken by Binns was to go up-stairs for a loaded pistol 
and a light. He then took his place upon the principal landing, and had 
scarcely done so when two strange men rushed from the back of the 
house into the entrance-hall, followed by the footmen, Legge and James. 

Both the men had their faces partially blackened ; and the tallest of 
them, a stalwart fellow, being laid hold of by James, struck him with 
some heavy weapon on the side of the head, and he fell insensible upon 
the marble floor of the hall. 

Legge collared the other man, and called out, “ Mr. Binns! you take 
care of that fellow, and we shall do, for this one’s a trembling all over.” 
He was himself a little fluttered—as who would not have been ? 

“* T’'ll take care of Aim,” said Mr. Binns. 

“ Will you?” cried his assailant, cocking his pistol, “ then here 

| had . 

Mr. Binns plaeed his finger on the trigger of his own pistol with the 
same cool defiance ; and, while still speaking, they both fired. 

One of the balls passed harmless through the staircase window, merely 
breaking the glass ; but an exclamation, more of savage anger than of 
pain, showed that the butler had hit his man. 

Just then some dogs were heard barking outside. 

Stooping, only for a moment, the wounded burglar turned back. 
* Run for it, you coward,” he growled to his companion, as he passed 
him ; and striking the servant on the ankle with his foot, he brougiit him 
to the ground. But Legge was young and active, and instantly recover- 
_— he again laid hold of his prisoner. 

. Binns soon came to his assistance. He fastened one of the passage 
doors, so as to prevent the fugitive or any of his confederates from coming 
to the rescue ; and then secured their captive by tying his hands. 
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His next movement was to go to his master and tell him all was safe ; 
and, on his return, a muttered exclamation from James of “ What's the 
row ?” gave the first indication that he was coming to his senses. 

Mr. Fairfield deplored that he should have been so badly hurt ; and 
when the footman, who was a native of Green Erin, made very light of 
it, assuring him that “ it was only a tap on the head, and that aman 
must be very soft indeed to think anything of it—though I admit, sir,” 
he added, “ that it bothered me a bit at the time”—his master thought 
hina still wandering, and insisted upon placing him under proper care. 

The report of the pistols had now brought the coachman and greoms 
from the stable-yard. A search was made for the wounded man im the 
garden and grounds, but without effect. The one who had been taken 
was given to the first policeman that passed; and Binns aecompanied 
him to the station to make the charge. 

After breakfast they had a visit from one of the detectives. He said 
it was quite clear that the job had not been undertaken by professional 
cracksmen, but that, considering the risks to be encountered, there must 
either have been others concerned, or it must have been planned by a 
very daring fellow. 

He wished them to attend at the police-office at two o'clock. 

This was deranging all Mr. Fairfield’s plans for the reeeption of his 
friends, for he had determined to keep them in ignorance of what had 
happened ; and he was happy when the officer called again to say that 
he had asked for a remand, as he rather thought he had got a clue that 
would lead to his finding the prisoner’s companion. 

About five o’clock a travelling-carriage drove to the door, and Mr, 
Fairfield went down to give his arm to the bride. On her part, she 
seemed as if she could not sufficiently show her affection towards him. 
His early appreciation of Blake, and his constant regard for his interests, 
made her love him more than any one in the world—her husband only 
excepted. 

Dinner was duly announced ; but Sir Blake was not much pleased’ with 
the appearance of his establishment. One of the footmen was reported 
as in bed, suffering from headache. The other limped about the room 
very suspiciously ; and, the excitement of the conflict having passed, 
even Mr. Binns did not appear to much advantage. He was still in 
doubt whether he might not have been committing homicide ; and his 
flushed and nervous aspect would, in any one else, have been attributed 
to delirium tremens. 

But Mr. Fairfield was anxious not to say anything that might alarm 
the bride ; and Sir Blake had no wish to signalise the first night of his 
arrival by an investigation into the state of his household. So nothing 
was said. An account of the places they had visited during their tour, 
and Mr. Fairfield’s report of all but one event that had happened during 
their absence, enabled them (with feelings towards each other such as 
theirs) to pass a very pleasant evening. Mr. Fairfield also gave a descrip- 
tion of the dinuer at Knight’s Carey, and of his having made the acquaint- 
ance of a very intelligent person of the name of Bam; at which Sir 
Blake smiled, being well aware of Mr. Bam’s superficialities. 

The detective called the following morning, and reported that he had 
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captured a second of the burglars, who was rather badly wounded in the 
arm. The prisoners proved to be our disreputable acquaintances, 
Simmons and Jim Darrell ; and as the more prompt trial of the accused 
was already one of the improvements in English jurisprudence, a very 
short time elapsed before they were both sentenced to transportation for 
fourteen years. 

Mr. 7 core Levison, who had undertaken their defence, was in- 
structed to call upon Mr. Pigott, and ask him to give them some assistance ; 
but, under Sir Blake’s advice, ‘he refused to listen to any application of 
the kind. As natives of the place which he represented in parliament, if 
their future conduct warranted it, and his constituents wished, he would 
endeavour (he said) to obtain some mitigation of their punishment ; but, 
beyond this, he could take no notice of them. 

The remainder of their lives was passed abroad. 

Darrell’s career was a short one. He had a constitution that seemed 
nev against bad habits ; but, combined with cold and exposure, they 

ad brought on inflammation, which ended in fever. In the neglected 
convict it assumed a dangerous type ; and Jim Darrell was on his death- 
bed. He met his fate with the recklessness which had marked his life. 
‘‘T had rather,” he said, “that it had happened in England. This is a 
beggarly country. No game but an Rt beast that goes hopping about 
on its hind legs like a deer in a dropsy ; and, in course, no preserves and 
no poaching. Depend upon it” (were his dying words) “ there’s nothing 
80 good for a poacher as a strick preserve !”, 

immons lived on; and in time became a very respectable colonist. 


XXII. 


DIFFICULTIES : AND HOW THEY WERE SURMOUNTED. 


From Australia to England is rather more than a step; but the thread 
of our story soon brings us back. 

Whatever may have been the happiness of Sir Blake Whitmore, Henry 
Pigott’s was not so perfect as he had expected. He was still hampered 
by Sir Jonah’s liabilities, as well as by his own. He felt that it would 
be necessary to increase the amount for which he was indebted to his 
bankers ; and, disagreeable as the application might be, he determined 
at once to make it. 

“T shall not be able, Mary, to go to the magistrates’ meeting this 
morning,” he observed to his wife as they sat at breakfast. 

‘* Well, my dear Henry,” she replied, “I dare say they can do without 
you. Indeed, you give up too much of your time and thoughts to such 
affairs. I cannot conceive what pleasure there can be in deciding week 
after week, as you do, upon petty thefts, and drunken vagrants, and 
quarrelling tinkers. I should be quite tired of them.” 

“It is an important part, Mary,” responded the magistrate, “ of the 
criminal jurisprudence of the kingdom, and some one must attend to these 
things; they cannot be left in the hands of men like Mr. Camp. But 
to-day I must drive over to Ilbury.” 

“ I should like to go there with you,” said Mary. “TI find, by an ad- 
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vertisement in the county paper, that Poplin, Fagg, and Co. have ‘laid 
in’ their winter fashions, and it will be a good opportunity of seeing 
them.” 

“No; I must go alone,” replied Henry. “ It is so very uncertain 
how soon I may be obliged to come back, or how late I may be kept, 
_— might only interfere with each other. You shall go over next 
wee Dd 

And with the less agreeable companionship of his own thoughts he 
drove to Ilbury, and drew up at the Old Bank of Messrs. Dunby, Short, 
and Co. 

“Short,” he said, addressing the representative of the firm when they 
were seated in the private office, “I find that, keeping up my own ex- 

nditure as I ought to do at the same time, I cannot get rid of the old 
[iabilities so fast as I could wish. Your neighbours, Dangerfield and 
Pounce, are beginning to be impatient ; and, if they durst, would be im- 
pertinent. I must have more money.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it, Mr. Pigott, for at present we have a great 
deal of paper out, and it would be inconvenient to increase it.”’ 

“ That’s awkward.” 

“It is; but I think I could suggest a mode, Mr. Pigott, of clearing 

ourself from these liabilities at once.” 

“Could you? That would indeed be worth listening to.” 

‘Should you feel disposed,” continued Mr. Short, “ to take a share 
in our bank—not involving any attention to business, but giving us your 
name ?” 

“ Why—yes—if it would effect my object—perhaps I might.” 

*‘ Then consider that I am speaking to you in strict confidence.” 

‘*‘ But you must be aware,” interrupted Henry, “ that I have no dis- 
posable capital. I cannot add to the resources of the bank.” 

“We do not want capital, Mr. Pigott—we want your name, your 
credit. Our capital consists in the notes we issue, and the balances left 
in our hands by economical tradesmen and confiding old ladies, Ido not 
wish to speak profanely, but we bankers live by faith.” 

“ But old Mr. Dunby had capital ?” 

‘He had. We paid his son, with some inconvenience to ourselves, 
upwards of twenty thousand pounds, most of which I am afraid he has 
spent; aud, since then, we have had no capital but what I have thus, in 
confidence, explained to you. Upon its profits I have lived, and I 
insure my life as something for my family, But, with your name and 
credit, Mr. Pigott, we could increase our issues to the fullest extent. 
You must perceive how the thing works. Suppose we put out notes to 
the amount of a hundred and twenty thousand pounds, and have deposits 
for eighty thousand. Say that we employ this at four or five per cent., 
and that we allow three per cent. on a portion of the deposits, you have 
a gross profit of six or seven thousand a year. Then we have shares in 
the Polwoggle Copper Mining Company, and in a patent for extractin 
sugar from vegetable refuse ; one of those things which one is Senteat 
was never thought of before. When fairly worked, its returns will be 
enormous. ” 

‘“‘ You really think so ?”’ inquired Mr. Pigott. 
March—vou. CV1. NO. CCCCXXIII, Z 
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“ There’s no doubt of it. What occasion, then, has a country bank 
for capital? The system, you see, is very intelligible.” 

«Very. But matters do not always go on smoothly? And in case of 
a run?” 

“ A run,” replied Mr. Short, “ may always, with clever management 
and some foresight, be staved off.” r “ 

“ And if it continues ?” 

“Then, of course, there must be an explosion; but that is scarcely 
upon the cards.” 

« All this is well worthy of consideration,” said Henry, rising from his 
seat, “and I will see you again to-morrow.” 

“In the mean time, what I have mentioned,” added Mr. Short, “ is 
not to be repeated to any one.” 


“ Assuredly not.” 
On his return home, he was more taciturn than usual. Mary asked 


him, after dinner, if he had “ passed by Poplin, Fagg, and Co.’s?” 

‘“‘ What nonsense!” he burst out; and, ringing the bell, ordered lights 
to be taken to the library. 

At breakfast, as if ashamed of himself, “ It is very provoking,” he ob- 
served, “ that I cannot go with you to Mrs. Wilmot’s this morning.”’ 
For, though hitherto we have scarcely mentioned her, Mrs. Wilmot was 
a very important personage. She was a.lady singularly good. With 
an income of several thousands a year, derived from her deceased hus- 
band, she never murmured that it was only for her life; but submitted 
with pious resignation to the enjoyment of every comfort which affluence 
could bestow; and was accustomed to say that she could live in the 


merest hovel provided the servants’ offices were all on the ground floor. 
Her faith was perfect. Her good works took a form rather disagreeable 


to her neighbours, for she required their contributions as well as her 
own. Every year she had some new project for reclaiming, instructing, 
reforming, converting, or in some way doing good to the whole human 
race—* to the Jew first, and then to the Gentile.” The Jews she con- 
sidered a peculiarly interesting people; and it was to consult upon some 
fresh scheme for their salvation that she had invited the Pigotts to her 
council. Henry’s only feeling towards the Jews was a great rejoicing 
that he had, so far, been able to keep himself out of their hands; and, as 
to the rest, he had no abstract love of giving; but Mrs. Wilmot was a 
person not to be offended. She entertained sumptuously ; and some of 
the best people in the county were usually at her table. Henry was 
really concerned, therefore, at being obliged to disappoint her. 

“I am afraid,” he said, “that we gave her our promise.” 

“We did,” answered Mary. ‘And why cannot you go ?” 

“IT must go over to Ilbury again. It is on business of importance. 
I cannot possibly put it off. Send her a note by the groom. Did any 
one inquire for me while I was absent ?” 

“Nobody. But why allow our engagement to be interfered with by 
business in which you can have no interest ?” 

‘It is mot business in which I have no interest,” retorted Henry, 
rather sharply. “It is business which touches me very nearly, and may 


have great influence upon our future position.” 
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“ And may I not know what it is ?” 

“T do not see the necessity that you should.” 

‘You are disturbed,” she said, “and, I am sure, have something 
serious upon your mind,” 

‘¢ Oh, nonsense !” 

“‘ Henry,” said his wife, “I have borne this too long. I have never 
complained of your neglect. I have never interfered with your pur- 
suits, or at the amusement they might afford you. So long as your 
conduct affected only myself, I could suffer in silence. But now 
you are in difficulty—difficulty from which I have still, eo the 

wer of assisting you, aud you refuse me your confidence. O Henry! 
_ I deserved this ?” And, sobbing with grief, she laid her head upon 
his breast. 

For the moment he was overpowered. Conscience and remorse told 
him that he had not treated her as he ought to have done. He was 
moved by her tenderness, and by a strength of feeling the more powerful 
for being rarely displayed ; and he saw, too, that there might be advan- 
tage to himself in what she had suggested. 

“Indeed, Mary,” he resumed, ‘1 am afraid that I have been wrong. 
But you have exaggerated the danger. My preoccupation of mind 
arose entirely from a proposal made to me by Mr. Short, the banker, as 
to the discharge of those heavy liabilities, the result of the vexatious 
oppositions encountered both by Sir Jonah and myself. I do not think 
you could understand exactly the bearings of what he stated, and all 
that was said was in strict confidence. However, dear, I will endeavour 
to explain.” 

He then repeated what had passed between himself and the banker, 
and concluded, “‘ You see, Mary, that there is something ¢empting in 
the proposal, and I am to give him my answer to-day.” 

‘“‘ Then let it be a firm refusal. The life you saved has been devoted 
to yourself ; and I have asked little in return. You must grant me one 
favour, Henry, and it shall be the last request which—for myself at 
least—I shall ever make.” 

“‘ Well, what is it ?” 

“You know that I have lately heard from my uncle Keely as to the 
remainder of my father’s property, which was invested in America, [ 
showed you his first letter; but as you seemed to think it of little im- 
portance, I have not troubled you about it any more ; and I am afraid, 
too, that his letters are not always such as you have any pleasure in 
, reading.” 

- They are certainly not very complimentary. He never liked me.” 

“ His feelings towards you were not unkind, Henry; but you were of 
different dispositions and pursuits.” 

“And how,” asked her husband, “do you make all this bear upon the 
subject I have mentioned to you ?” 

“Listen, then,” she replied. ‘I have one of those presentiments 
which have never deceived me—a woman’s presentiment, if you will— 
that there is danger, perhaps ruin and disgrace, in Mr. Short’s proposal ; 
nor can I see how you are to relieve yourself from liabilities by con- 
tinuing to borrow. It seems to me merely moving in a circle till 
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ou will be worn out by the labour. Promise me, then, that you will 
not commit yourself in any way till I again hear from my uncle. It 
is asking little, and it is for your own good.” 

“ Mary,” he said, “I find that I have not valued you as I should have 
done. You have counselled me with good sense as well as good feeling. 
It shall be as you wish. Hereafter you shall be my first adviser. And 
now send the note to Mrs. Wilmot; and you shall go with me to 
Iibury.”” 

His reply was not so satisfactory to Mr. Short as Mary’s visit was to 
Messrs. Poplin, Fagg, and Co., where her husband took a long-unusual 
interest in all her tastes and wishes, while she was occupied in making 
her purchases. 

The amount received from the securities in America proved much 

eater than had ever been expected; and as Mr. Keely found that he 
could safely invest it by taking a transfer of the claims made chargeable 
upon Sir Sia Foster’s estate, paying the interest to his niece as part 
of her income, a considerable portion of the liabilities by which Henry 
had been so long harassed became virtually extinct. 

It was not long before Mary’s presentiment was verified. 

In the course of the winter occurred one of those revulsions in trade 
which often follow a period of prosperity. Credit became weakened ; 
confidence destroyed; mercantile firms of hereditary reputation were 
found to have been living upon traditionary wealth, and now fell to 
pieces under the unexpected pressure. London bankers withdrew the 
assistance they had before so freely given; and their correspondents in 
the country trembled for the result. 

There was a run upon the Ilbury Bank. 

It was dexterously met. The demands of confiding friends were staved 
off with assurances of perfect solvency ; loans even were still obtained ; 
and a message was despatched to Mr. Pigott, requesting that he would 
call the following morning. 

The run was continued. When Henry drove up to the door he found 
it closed, and surrounded by a noisy crowd. ‘ You are too late, squire !” 
cried one of his tenants. “ It’s a regular smash; and pretty ruin it will 
occasion !” 

He trembled at the danger he had escaped, for long indeed was the 
train of misery that followed. It is no new catalogue. Helpless women, 
whose incomes had approached to affluence, were at once reduced to 
beggary; the hard savings of lives of labour, the destined portion of 
the bride, the parent’s provision for her child, were snatched from them , 
in a moment, and lost for ever; industrious tradesmen saw themselves 
doomed to bankruptcy ; discharged workmen were without the means of 
buying their weekly food; and so extensively were the notes of what 
Cobbett called those rag-rooks in circulation, that every one who had 
—— five pounds, or who had hoarded them for payment of a debt, 

ad converted silver and gold into these faithless securities, and was 
left destitute of the humble means which he had painfully struggled to 
acquire. 

On his return home Henry Pigott threw himself into his wife’s arms. 
“ Mary!” he cried, “‘ you have saved me indeed from suffering and dis- 
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ce. Had I caused half the wretchedness which I have already wit- 
nessed, I should go mad. I have seen mothers speechless with despair, 
and strong men weeping as they took the tidings of sorrow to their 
homes ; and how nearly had I become combined with the source of all 
this desolation! Hitherto my whole life has been an error. [ selfishly 
sought for happiness where I found nothing but vexation and disappoint- 
ment; and I neglected it where it patiently awaited me; but from this 
moment I am another being. I shall now look to what should always 
have been my support—the affection and advice of a right-minded and 
kind-hearted woman.” 

It is thus the world is purified. Over the guilt and error which 
pollute our moral atmosphere some bright spirit rises to neutralise their 
effects within its destined sphere; and it walks a ministering angel to 
“deliver us from evil.’’ Nor can it ever assume a form more lovely 
than that of a devoted wife. 

Do not suppose, courteous reader, when you see the foolish girl who is 
waltzing before you, ready to marry to-morrow the penniless cadet, her 
partner, and silly enough to believe that, with love, they may live upon “next 
to nothing,” do not suppose, when you see the female character under 
fifty other unfavourable aspects, that the being I have described has no 
existence. She does exist, and happy is he with whose destinies she is 
united. It is in the moment of danger and difficulty, when others ad- 
vise with careless indifference or with selfish falseness, that man’s best 
friend is woman—and the woman who is his wife. 

The change produced in Henry Pigott encouraged the development of 
two of his best qualities : a firm will, and that power of conforming to 
circumstances which moulds to some future purpose the influences to 
which it seems merely to yield. 

His first thoughts were now given to promote the happiness of his 
wife, and the education and interests of their children. 

With these altered feelings, his intercourse with Blake Whitmore 
resumed its early character, and he became—for a time, at least—a wiser 
and a better man. He found abundance of occupation, without the rest- 
less search for it which had troubled his former years, and he obtained 
some of the honours and rewards of a better-directed ambition. 

Mr. Fairfield, like many who have been feeble in early life, was eujoy- 
ing ahealthy old age, and never happier than when witnessing, and often 
joining the childish pastimes of the two noble boys whom he loved to call 
‘“‘ his little grandchildren.” If it be not treasonous to speak ill of so good 
a man, we must confess, however, that he would not have them restrained, 
or leave any of their wishes ungratified. He fancied there was an irre- 
sistible excuse in his assurance that, with dispositions like theirs, they 
would never wish anything that was wrong. 

“The only injury I shall ever have to complain of at your hands,” 
said Blake, on one of these occasions, “is your helping to spoil those 
children.” 

‘‘ Impossible !”’ replied Mr. Fairfield ; ‘‘ they are Helen’s children, and 
can’t be spoilt. It is not in their nature.” 

Sir Blake smiled somewhat doubtingly, and, exhausted with the occu- 
pations of the day, he left them to their noisy game, which had generally 
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the effect of securing to Mr. Fairfield the “balmy sleep,” old age’s ‘ best 
restorer.” 

Our history might proceed no further. We have not arrived exactly 
at its close, but at one of those convenient resting-places where, as 
travellers who have long journeyed together, we might shake hands and 
part, each taking his separate direction, and trusting to life’s chances for 
another meeting. 

We might say no more of Mr. Camp than that he continued a pros- 
perous man. He had replaced the Ilbury Old Bank by a Joint-Stock 
Banking Company on a sound and solid basis, himself bemg the chair- 
man of its directors; and having taken a house at Ilbury, and been chosen 
mayor of that ancient borough, an occasion of ‘ approaching his sove- 
reign” presented itself, sufficiently important to obtain for him the honour 
of knighthood. He was rejoiced greatly at his elevation, citing it as a 
proof that, in this free country, even the highest honours were obtainable 
by honesty and industry. He no longer took “‘ Burke’s Peerage” as his 
authority in matters of rank, but preferred the more comprehensive in- 
formation of Dod; and the page of that pink-coloured volume which 
contained the name of 

CAMP, Knrt. Bacnet. Creat. 18**. Srr Jonn Camp, &c. 
Residences, Camp Villa, near Stoke Dotterell, and Bank House, 
Ilbury, 
bore unmistakable marks of very frequent reference. 

His youngest daughter, too, a good and very lovely girl, was married 
to the only son of the pious and aristocratic Mrs. Wilmot, much to the 
annoyance of the Larkins, who had been angling for the same young 
gentleman, but with a wrong fly. 

Mr. Bam was not so fortunate. Before he could be put into the com- 
mission of the peace, the lord-lieutenant had died during an interval of 
conservative rule, and his successor did not look very Backers upon 
the pretensions of so decided a radical as Mr. Bam, who was left to the 
unpleasant companionship of unavailing regrets. 

On the first establishment of the banking company, Mr. Short’s 
friends, out of compassion for his family, had made powerful interest to 
obtain him the situation of manager. To this Mr. Camp was firmly 
opposed. ‘It was a painful duty, but Mr. Short’s principles of banking 
were not such as he could conscientiously appear to sanction.” 

Of Sir Blake Whitmore a Life will be included in the forthcoming 
series of * Judicial and Political Biographies ;” and for some of its earlier 
incidents we hope that the learned author of that work will not fail to 
acknowledge his obligations to the preceding chapters. 

Of most of those from whom we now separate we shall hear very little 
more ; but of Henry Pigott the career is not yet finished, and y tee is 
still something strange to be told. 


























PILGRIMAGES TO THE FRENCH PALACES. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


I. 
Folkestone—The Channel—Boulogne—The Railway—Arrival in Paris, 


We all have our fancies, and it seems to me that the very moment 
an Englishman or an Englishwoman set their foot on the Continent 
they are possessed with a mania of admiration as general as it is indis- 
criminating. Everything is perfection—the scenery, the air, the people, 
the houses, the servants, the cuisine, the costumes—principally, I pre- 
sume, because all is new, and utterly different to our own fatherland. 
Now, up to a certain point, all this is very comprehensible and very 
natural, and in those who, especially for the first time, visit foreign 
countries, some enthusiasm is highly commendable ; but the experienced 
traveller should at least tell the truth—some one should really paint 
things as they are for the information of innocent people who have 
not yet begun their travels. We hear the truth about Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, but as for France, or Germany, or Italy, there all and 
everything must be couleur de rose, no shade more natural can be found 
in the traveller’s paint-box, and with this the whole landscape is be- 
daubed, from the Seine to the Danube—from Calais to Naples. 

Now, as a proof of the truth of what I say, I do declare that, although 
I have sighed and longed all my life to go abroad, and have uniformly 
read every book of travels, good, bad, or indifferent, that has ever been 
published, I knew no more of the real customs and manners of foreigners, 
of the climate, and the general aspect of the country, than if I had been 
the first being who had crossed the Straits—those disgusting, sickening 
Straits, about which every one has his own particular tale of unutter- 
able woe. It is, therefore, to remedy this evil that I purpose faithfully 
and truly to relate what personally befel me, an ‘ unprotected female,” 
travelling with the general object of improving my mind and manners, 
and with the particular purpose of studying the past history and present 
aspect of French palaces. And this I promise, if any one follow the 
route I have taken, they will know precisely what to expect, which is 
saying a good deal, and will prevent my readers from falling victims to 
that enthusiastic mania which deludes the unwary and the inexperienced 
—a, system that sacrifices veracity to the profits and pleasures of book- 
making. My premises being now stated, I shall start, with your leave, 
kind reader, to say my few words about the Continent. 

Let me, in the first place, warn unwary and unhappy women of what 
they will encounter in the boats from Folkestone to Boulogne, by which 
I crossed. These fair creatures comfortably ensconced in luxurious arm- 
chairs, or lolling on soft sofas round the cheerful blaze of an English 
hearth, talking over the anticipated tour which they contemplate with all 
the unmitigated delights held out by deceiving tourists, must be warned 
on the threshold. ‘Only two hours!” says one pretty sister. “ Oh that 
is nothing, there will not be time to be sick.” ‘* Or,” cries another, “ if 
one is a little ill, it cannot be much in only two hours. The time passes 
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so soon.” Alas! would that it were so—would that Dr. Johnson’s 
notion, “ That an hour might be tedious, but could never be long,” were 
true in this instance. But it is not; and as I was as much deceived as 
other people have been by this notion of the shortness of the time, I will 
relate how these two hours were in reality passed by me. 

On arriving at Folkestone it was already growing dark. I anticipated 
a delightfully calm passage. I had anxiously watched the motion of the 
trees as we whirled along in the express train, and was fully convinced 
that there was not a breath of wind, a happy conviction, for I began 
secretly to tremble at the idea of the passage on approaching nearer 
to the sea. The train goes to the water’s edge, and, on alighting, I was 
hurrying to the boat, already puffing away close by, when I was ac- 
costed by one of the porters : 

“You won't have much of a passage to-night, marm; it blows hard, 
and the wind’s been a rising these two hours.” 

“ You don’t say so!” said I (horror-struck at the intelligence, having 
been already terrified at the murky aspect of the night, which darkened 
every moment). ‘‘Good gracious! Please to put down that box, and 
let me speak to some one.” 

I rushed across the platform to an old tar, who sat composedly chewing 
his quid while he stared at the bustle, and, frantically catching hold of 
his arm, exclaimed : 

* Oh, do tell me—please, tell me—will it be rough going across to- 
night ? ; 

“ Well,” said he, in a gruff voice, starting back at my lively mode of 
interrogation, “ you won’t much like it, I guess, for it’s a blowing pretty 
stiff.” 

Hearing this confirmation, I looked around me, being now on the pier, 
but sheltered from the wind by the platform of the station. It was pitch- 
dark, the waves rolled on the stony beach with a deep, hollow sound; 
there was, moreover, an ominous sighing of the wind that implied more 
than was expressed. But there was the steamer, puffing away cheer- 
fully; there were the other passengers tumbling in _pell-mell—boxes, 
cloaks, and all; there stood the captain on the paddle-box, well buttoned 
up in his huge garments, calling out: ‘“‘ Now, gentlemen—now, ladies— 
any more for Bullon; we're just off!” 

“Shall 1 go, or not? Oh, what shall I do?” said I, half aloud. 

The porter, who had followed me close with my box, hearing my ex- 
clamation, said, in a persuasive voice : 

“Come, marm, take my advice and don’t go; take your chance of the 
morning. Lord, marm, why yesterday there come across a young lady, 
and she was so bad, seeing as how ’twas very rough; she hurt summut 
in her backbone, and was terrible ill she was. We was obligated for to 
earry her to the station this very morning, for the poor thing couldn’t 
put her foot to the ground.” 

Spine injured—carried to the station—rough night—all dark. Oh 
Lord ! “No, no,” said I, aloud ; “I won’t go. I will take yourad vice, 
and wait until the morning. Which is the way to the hotel ?” 

Now, I can only say this man has, or ought to have, a pension from 
that hotel; for whether the story of the much-injured young lady was 
true or not I cannot say, but in either case he made such a skilful use of 
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the circumstance as to entitle him to the lasting gratitude of that 
establishment. For I doubt not that this or similar tales were constantly 
repeated, in order to increase the fears and horrors of the timid, and 
induce them to try the chance of to-morrow, and to-morrow, in the 
Pavilion of Folkestone. 

But what terrified, and alarmed, and annoyed me more than all was 
to find that, after we had at home talked it all over again and again, 
and settled positively that it was all stuff and nonsense, and that people 
could not be very sick in two hours, to find that they not only were so, 
but might actually suffer severely. Now, this was provoking, and made 
me quite miserable. ‘ Well, now,” said I to the porter, “ for the hotel.” 
We emerged from the cover under which we had stood, and then I 
found what the weather was, to be sure—why, it howled all along the 
shore, and tossed me about to such an extent I could scarcely walk. 
What were those ridiculous trees made of between London and Folke- 
stone? Why, they must have meant to deceive me, and stood still on 

urpose. The big waves came rolling in on the stony shore, each 
crested with little mountains of foam that gleamed brightly in the dark 
night, just lit up with a melancholy moon. Certainly at that moment 
I rejoiced to find myself on the threshold of a house instead of the cabin 
of a steamer, and mentally thanked the unfortunate young lady for 
affording me a proof of the horrors of venturing, for “ only two hours,” 
on a stormy, angry sea. 

The Pavilion at Folkestone is comfortable, and not dear, after the rate 
of English hotels. How delightful was the reprieve! To find myself 
buried in a luxurious arm-chair, before'a blazing fire, with a good dinner 
already smoking on the table, instead of being tossed on every wave that 
rolls between here and Boulogne. The howling of the wind, and the 
roar of the sea, already lashed into a storm, added forcibly to the contrast 
with the comfort within. But then to-morrow—it will be all to go 
through again—to-morrow, the same uncertainty, the same terror. At 
nine in the morning the steamer starts. This reflection damped my en- 
joyment; but I consoled myself with the idea that it would still be 
impossible to go in the morning after such a stormy night, so I —_ the 
evening in the same sort of doubtful enjoyment that a criminal experi- 
ences with a few hours’ reprieve from hanging. 

Well, the morning came—all too soon for my fancy. The pale light 
broke through the shutters—I sat up in bed and listened, What! no 
wind—not a sound—positively none. My heart sank. ‘TI shall have 
to go,” thought I; and I grew very faint. 

At seven came my maid: “A fine morning, and the sea fairly calm.” 

*‘Good Heavens! but I am ill,” said I. “I don’t think I can go.” 
I began to feel sick already. 

‘Oh pray, ma’am,” says Abigail, “‘do go. It’s a fine morning, and you 
are only ill from nervousness, and if you wait longer the weather may 

et much worse.” 

“Right, Abigail,” thought I; “this is unanswerable.” So I dressed 
and ordered breakfast, and tried to feel hungry. To eat was impossible. 
“‘T am sure I shall be sick, I feel so very ill,” said I; ‘* but certainly we 
had better go.” And we sallied out with our boxes. 

There was the horrid steamer smoking and puffing away as if it had 
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never moved an inch, but had remained hard and fast all night in the 
harbour. I dared not look on the sea, but I heard an omimous sound [ 
did not like. I would not put my foot on board until the last moment, 
h there were elderly ladies with their maids carefully arranging 

themselves for stormy weather on deck, and making themselves look 
doubly hideous in all kinds of shawls and wrappers—‘“ how soon,” thought 
I, “to be displaced !” At last I was forced to go. How I trembled ! 

As to braving it out on deck, that was out of the question, so down | 
went into the cabin to reconnoitre. Now let none who have visions of 
large roomy steamers, luxurious cabins, and snug berths, attended by 
obliging stewardesses, go from Folkestone to Boulogne, or they will be 
grievously disappointed. The ladies’ cabin is little better than a large 
closet ; there are only benches all round it, and the steward alone 
ministers to one’s necessities. Being in a humble state of mind | lay 
down on the floor and shut my eyes, determining that, if I must hear, 
at least I would not see. By this time the bell rang, and we were off. 

Roll, roll—up and down—a long, rending kind of swell, particularly 
unpleasant, certainly. Was it going to be like this all the way? Why 
to be sure there must be a swell after such a storm as we had had the 
—— night. I had tried to forget this; now the truth was evident. 

here was a very heavy swell, and in five minutes one ‘exceedingly 
bilious-looking female, whom I saw as I descended the stairs, and strongly 
suspected, was very bad and very noisy. ‘‘ Oh dear, I shall be sure to be 
ill,” thought I; ‘‘ why should | escape ?”” Near to me was a child with 
her mamma, who soon informed the company in general that this was 
her first voyage, and that she dreaded excessively being sick. Her mother 
lay down and enjoined her to be quiet, but that was the very last thing 
she was capable of doing. I do not think such a sprite could have re- 
mained quiet one instant. 

“ Mamma, is it going to be like this all the way? How do you feel ? 
I feel sick.” 

“ Lie still, my dear.” (A moment’s pause.) 

** Mamma, I feel sicker. Here, steward, get me a what you call ’em. 


' Make haste, steward!” (Screaming. ) 


“Good Heavens!” thought I, “is this horrible child going on in this 
manner all the way? What a dreadful infliction !” 

By this time the steward, hearing her screams, had accommodated her 
as she desired, and I in terror awaited the result, for she lay on the seat 
just above me. 

“ Mamma, how are you? I am quite well now. It was all fancy. I 
ain't at all sick now. Let me go on deck, mamma. I am quite well.” 

“ Pray lie still, my dear, I entreat you.” 

. Well, then, steward! here—I am cold—wrap me up.” And she 
a my cloaks, and, assisted by the steward, buried herself completely 
in them. 

Again we had a pause, always excepting the noisy lady in the corner, 
who also made herself heard after another fashion. Still I was not sick, 
although the vessel rolled and the timbers creaked most woefully. I 
opened my eyes. There stood the immovable steward, contemplating 
the scene. If any one became very bad, he went to them, and cer- 
tainly was kind and attentive. On the forms or the floor were lying, 
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pell-mell, cloaks, ladies’ hats, eau-de-Cologne, and numerous unutterable 
articles that shall be nameless. Certainly a picturesque ensemble. 

“Mamma,” began the young lady again, from out of my cloaks, ‘ do 
you know I feel very giddy ? Here, steward, give me those salts. Now 
tell me, steward, do you really like handing about those basins ?”’ 

At this sally every one laughed ; it was impossible to help it. The 
steward alone kept his gravity, and looked quite scandalised. It was a 
very awkward question at that juncture, to which he could hardly answer 
“Yes,” and yet, of course, that was the truth, for the simple reason that 
he got paid for doing so; this was, however, a fact he could not con- 
veniently confess at that moment. I really began to like the spoilt child 
—she amused me so much. I think I may partly thank her for escaping 
sickness, for her vivacity revived me. As to the mamma, she evidently 
thought her a prodigy. 

Our spirits were raised by the news that we were nearly half over. 
How delightful. Well, I won’t be ill now. The poor lady in the corner 
became painfully audible, and begged to see her Lahenlt He was not 
on any terms to be prevailed on to descend. Poor lady ! she was so ill. 

** Mamma!” again cried Flippertygibbet—“ mamma !” 

“ Well, my dear ?” 

** Tf you are ill, shall you make such unearthly noises as that lady ?” 

“Tiny, hold your tongue,” said the mamma. 

But i had spoken, and again there was a general titter. Somebody 
said we were near Boulogne. How charming! A few more rolls, a few 
moments passed, and we were in smooth water. 

I started up. I had not been sick. I was triumphant. But where 
was Abigail—that excellent sailor who delighted in storms, and never was 
ill in her life? At last, slowly emerging from some concealment, the un- 
fortunate in question stood before me—rumpled in dress, confused about 
the head, green in complexion. What she had undergone was easy to 
perceive. She had been utterly unable to move, or even to ask me if I 
was well or ill. We had a hearty laugh at the notion of my escape and 
her sufferings. 

After this account of our two hours’ passage, which two hours are in 
reality two hours and a quarter, and if the weather be stormy, grow into 
three very often, I hope none of my readers will deceive themselves 
with the idea “that one can’t be sick in such a little while!” Good 
Heavens! five minutes is ample to effect ¢hat consummation—and there 
is some devilry in that horrid Channel—some evil-presiding genius that 
always make the passage rough and grievous, and tosses one about even 
in comparatively quiet weather, very much in the fashion of a small Bay 
of Biscay. 

And now all was bustle and activity. Ladies began to rise, and, with- 
out any figure of speech, to shake themselves ; every one began talking 
indiscriminately to everybody ; gentlemen-friends, now full of empresse- 
ment, rushed down to inquire after the ladies—to pity or to congratulate. 
The poor lady in the corner was restored to her cruel lord, and Miss 
Tiny was joined by two fat, burly uncles, one of whom having decidedly 
sacrificed to Neptune, and in consequence looking very seedy and dis- 
coloured, got sadly roasted by the young lady, who was full of exultation 
at her own escape. 
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How very glad we all were to leave that steamer! As I mounted the 
steps to the quay and gave a glance around, I was filled with wonder. 
The foreign appearance of the houses, built so high, with their large 
French windows and green shutters, looking bright and gay in the sun- 
shine, formed a striking contrast to the mass of dark, gloomy, dingy 
walls, with slits for windows, we had left behind, called the town of 
Folkestone ; every one talking French—how odd that sounds for the first 
time!—and then the great bearded, moustached faces of the men, looking 
for all the world like so many stage conspirators or bandits, got up in the 
O. Smith style at the Adelphi. No ra can describe the strangeness of 
one’s sensations on first arriving in a foreign land. 

The dream of my whole life was then realised, and I was really abroad ! 
I was in France, and I had passed “that dreary sea that flows between,” 
and now all was unmitigated pleasure and delight. I was so happy 
I could scarcely breathe ; therefore I can fully sympathise with the en- 
thusiasm of those determined to admire and praise all on the Continent, 
although I do not intend to imitate them by giving an untrue or partial 
account of what I saw. These feelings of novelty and amused surprise 
must be experienced by every one in a more or less degree in proportion 
as they possess an excitable and lively imagination, joined to a vivid 
ang’ of enjoyment. A cordon is formed on either side by the officials, 

om the vessel to the custom-house, through which you are conducted to 
a small building, where the passports are carefully examined, and some- 
times one’s person as well. As I looked thin and orthodox, I was 
allowed to pass; but the unhappy Abigail, still pale and reduced from 
her late sufferings, was suddenly ail « on by hairy Philistines, pushed 
into a side-apartment without ceremony, and examined by one of 
the females in all the most mysterious recesses of her habiliments, 
greatly to her horror, being finally turned loose into a kind of back yard 
(something like a sheep found not to be fat enough to kill), where she 
was joined by me, who had not been able, in the mean time, to divine 
the cause of her sudden disappearance. 

Now came the horrid examination of the boxes, which lasts for two or 
three hours, and is most wearisome. The very unceremonious manner in 
which the dresses, and the more delicate parts of a woman’s wardrobe are 
treated, is really extraordinary. The dresses are dragged out and then 
shoved in again, and the lids of the boxes flapped down on them ; then, 
being p over a kind of barricade, they are seized hold of by some 
female hyenas of unknown age and hideous aspect, dressed in caps a 
yard long, earrings in proportion, and petticoats to their knees, who un- 
ceremoniously, and to the utter detriment of their contents, refasten the 
cords, and bear them forth on their shoulders to the railway. 

If I had been returning from Paris, furnished with various elegant 
toilettes, light, fragile, perishable materials, and had beheld these acces- 
sories to my future hopes of charming thus annihilated, I should, with 

reason, have been highly indignant; but as I had nothing then 
with me but plain and homespun garments, more fitted for travelling 
than for fétes, I could only look on and wonder that such a system of 
licensed destruction can be tolerated. ‘There is an endeavour to invoke 
a shade of sentiment around these hideous beldames, who are represented 
as being the widows of shipwrecked mariners, and authorised on this 
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account by the town to gyrate between the Custom-house and the rail- 
i Doubtless the very fact of being liberated from such distressingly 
ugly and undesirable partners, must have gone a great way in reconciling 
these worthy sailors to a watery grave, and doubtless these old ladies, 
aware of their own appearance, naturally hate all that tells of ae 
beauty, und pleasure, and ruthlessly unite to destroy it—a pious labour 
in which they appear to be admirably seconded by the authorities. 

When I left town I was assured that I should reach Paris in twelve 
hours; true I had slept at Folkestone, but the morning boat I had taken 
was bound to perform the voyage in the specified time. Judge, there- 
fore, of my chagrin on finding that I had to remain at Boulogne until 
five o’clock, and that Paris would not be reached before twelve o'clock at 
night! Now this is a regular imposition, and should not be tolerated. 
I was, therefore, left with nearly the whole day on my hands, to lounge 
through as best I could at Boulogne. 

It is a pretty, gay town; the quays that border the harbour, guarded 
by lighthouses, are clean, and form, with the pier, an agreeable prome- 
nade. The sands appear good, as there were various parties 2s vi aa 
over them @ l’ Anglaise. On the barren heights above the town is the 
monument so pleasing to our national vanity, as demonstrating the im- 
pa of that great world-conqueror against the nation of shopkeepers 

e affected to despise so profoundly, but in reality dreaded as his fate. 
From those heights did he contemplate la perfide Albion; and although 
surrounded by his numerous army he diced. not venture to attack us— 
all-victorious as he was. Blessed then, spite of all individual sufferings, 
be that stormy uneasy channel that protects and guards our shores with 
such fidelity. Never tranquil, never at rest, it has ever formed an 
eternal impediment to invasion, and quenched the valour of ancient and 
modern conquerors, from Cesar to Napoleon, Like an enchanted zone, 
if properly defended, it will never cease to protect us, and enable us to 
despise every effort of subjugation from our war-loving neighbours. 
Here lies our national strength, and not in walls, or martello towers, or 
local militia. With that restless sea, and an efficient navy riding in the 
Channel, even Sir Francis Head may slumber a | 

These same heights of Boulogne are particularly ugly and barren ; 
indeed the whole coast, as seen from the extremity of the pier, offers no 
natural beauties to recommend it. But the town itself seems agreeable, 
and is furnished with tolerable shops and clean streets, along which crowds 
of English were displaying themselves. The sole motive of a residence 
here must be the idea of being on the Continent, for I am sure we have 
fifty more attractive watering-places; and as to cheapness, that recom- 
mendation soon vanishes wherever English congregate—at their touch 
all turns into gold. 

The time having at last arrived for starting by the train, we placed 
ourselves in some particularly comfortable carriages, furnished with large 
heaters of hot water for the feet—in cold weather a most agreeable 
luxury; but as the day happened to be warm, I could have well dispensed 
with these machines, for I was nearly suffocated. 

The country traversed by the railway is far from attractive—bleak 
and desolate in character, it strongly reminded me of some of the ugliest 
parts of Cornwall. There is the same sandy, rocky, naked aspect, 
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How very glad we all were to leave that steamer! As I mounted the 
steps to the quay and gave a glance around, I was filled with wonder. 
The foreign appearance of the houses, built so high, with their large 
French windows and green shutters, looking bright and gay in the sun- 
shine, formed a striking contrast to the mass of dark, gloomy, dingy 
walls, with slits for windows, we had left behind, called the town of 
Folkestone ; every one talking French—how odd that sounds for the first 
time!—and then the great bearded, moustached faces of the men, looking 
for all the world like so many stage conspirators or bandits, got up in the 
O. Smith style at the Adelphi. No words can describe the strangeness of 
one’s sensations on first arriving in a foreign land. 

The dream of my whole life was then realised, and I was really abroad ! 
I was in France, and I had “that dreary sea that flows between,” 
and now all was unmitigated pleasure and delight. I was so happy 
I could scarcely breathe ; therefore I can fully sympathise with the en- 
thusiasm of those determined to admire and praise all on the Continent, 
although I do not intend to imitate them by giving an untrue or partial 
account of what I saw. These feelings of novelty and amused surprise 
must be experienced by every one in a more or less degree in proportion 
as they possess an excitable and lively imagination, joined to a vivid 
power of enjoyment. A cordon is formed on either side by the officials, 
from the vessel to the custom-house, through which you are conducted to 
a small building, where the passports are carefully examined, and some- 
times one’s person as well. As I looked thin and orthodox, I was 
allowed to pass; but the unhappy Abigail, still pale and reduced from 
her late sufferings, was suddenly res on by hairy Philistines, pushed 
into a side-apartment without ceremony, and examined by one of 
the females in all the most mysterious recesses of her habiliments, 
greatly to her horror, being finally turned loose into a kind of back yard 
(something like a sheep found not to be fat enough to kill), where she 
was joined by me, who had not been able, in the mean time, to divine 
the cause of her sudden disappearance. 

Now came the horrid examination of the boxes, which lasts for two or 
three hours, and is most wearisome. The very unceremonious manner in 
which the dresses, and the more delicate parts of a woman’s wardrobe are 
treated, is really extraordinary. The dresses are dragged out and then 
shoved in again, and the lids of the boxes flapped down on them ; then, 
being passed over a kind of barricade, they are seized hold of by some 
female hyenas of unknown age and hideous aspect, dressed in caps a 
yard long, earrings in proportion, and petticoats to their knees, who un- 
ceremoniously, and to the utter detriment of their contents, refasten the 
cords, and bear them forth on their shoulders to the railway. 

If I had been returning from Paris, furnished with various elegant 
toilettes, light, fragile, perishable materials, and had beheld these acces- 
sories to my future hopes of charming thus annihilated, I should, with 
good reason, have been highly indignant; but as I had nothing then 
with me but plain and homespun garments, more fitted for travelling 
than for fétes, I could only look on and wonder that such a system of 
licensed destruction can be tolerated. ‘There is an endeavour to invoke 
a shade of sentiment around these hideous beldames, who are represented 
as being the widows of shipwrecked mariners, and authorised on this 
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account by the town to gyrate between the Custom-house and the rail- 
ye Doubtless the very fact of being liberated from such distressingly 
ugly and undesirable partners, must have gone a great way in reconciling 
these worthy sailors to a watery grave, and doubtless these old ladies, 
aware of their own appearance, naturally hate all that tells of youth, 
beauty, and pleasure, and ruthlessly unite to destroy it—a pious labour 
in which they appear to be sdislsly seconded by the authorities. 

When I left town I was assured that I should reach Paris in twelve 
hours ; true I had slept at Folkestone, but the morning boat I had taken 
was bound to perform the voyage in the specified time. Judge, there- 
fore, of my chagrin on finding that I had to remain at Boulogne until 
five o'clock, and that Paris would not be reached before twelve o’clock at 
night! Now this is a regular imposition, and should not be tolerated. 
I was, therefore, left with nearly the wholé day on my hands, to lounge 
through as best I could at Boulogne. 

It is a pretty, gay town; the quays that border the harbour, guarded 
by lighthouses, are clean, and form, with the pier, an agreeable prome- 
nade. The sands appear good, as there were various parties ie 
over them @ l’ Anglaise. On the barren heights above the town is the 
monument so pleasing to our national vanity, as demonstrating the im- 
pon of that great world-conqueror against the nation of shopkeepers 

e affected to despise so profoundly, but in reality dreaded as his fate. 
From those heights did he contemplate la perfide Albion; and although 
surrounded by his numerous army he dared not venture to attack us— 
all-victorious as he was. Blessed then, spite of all individual sufferings, 
be that stormy uneasy channel that protects and guards our shores with 
such fidelity. Never tranquil, never at rest, it has ever formed an 
eternal impediment to invasion, and quenched the valour of ancient and 
modern conquerors, from Cesar to Napoleon. Like an enchanted zone, 
if properly defended, it will never cease to protect us, and enable us to 
despise every effort of subjugation from our war-loving neighbours. 
Here lies our national strength, and not in walls, or martello towers, or 
local militia. With that restless sea, and an efficient navy riding in the 
Channel, even Sir Francis Head may slumber a 

These same heights of Boulogne are particularly ugly and barren ; 
indeed the whole coast, as seen from the extremity of the pier, offers no 
natural beauties to recommend it. But the town itself seems agreeable, 
and is furnished with tolerable shops and clea: streets, along which crowds 
of English were displaying themselves. The sole motive of a residence 
here must be the idea of being on the Continent, for I am sure we have 
fifty more attractive watering-places; and as to cheapness, that recom- 
mendation soon vanishes wherever English congregate—at their touch 
all turns into gold. 

The time having at last arrived for starting by the train, we placed 
ourselves in some particularly comfortable carriages, furnished with large 
heaters of hot water for the feet—in cold weather a most agreeable 
Juxury; but as the day happened to be warm, I could have well dispensed 
with these machines, for I was nearly suffocated. 

The country traversed by the railway is far from attractive—bleak 
and desolate in character, it strongly reminded me of some of the ugliest 
parts of Cornwall. There is the same sandy, rocky, naked aspect, 
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common to both, particularly when the sea approaches the line of the 
railway in long barren-looking creeks and bays, apparently uninhabited 
by man or beast. Nothing can be more depressing than the appearance 

these gloomy wastes of sand and rock, and I rejoiced that the 
growing darkness shrouded from my sight such a series of melanchol 
prospects. ™ own thoughts were much more cheerful, and I gave 
myself up to the happiness I felt at the idea of approaching Paris, and 
seeing with my own eyes so renowned a city. The train was called 
express ; we did not, however, appear to progress very rapidly, only we 
certainly stopped very seldom. The station at Amiens is large, hand- 
some, and thoroughly un-English in appearance, especially in regard to 
its luxurious conveniences for eating and drinking. 

At twelve o'clock, all being dark as pitch, we reached Paris, and here 
we first experienced the effects of an arbitrary government, for what we 
endured would not have been tolerated in England. The Times must 
have printed an extra sheet next morning, such shoals of indignant cor- 
respondents would have called on that patriotic personage ‘the editor” 
to hear and avenge their wrongs. Late as it was—midnight being 
passed—no one was permitted to escape, but we were kept standing (for 
there were no seats) in a wretched, bare, dirty ante-room for nearly an 
hour, before we were allowed to emerge or claim our boxes. Now, was 
not this intolerable tyranny ? Every one submitted very patiently, so I 
was obliged to do the same, but mentally I fulminated against such unne- 
cessary and arbitrary arrangements. At last the door opened, and then 
came a crash. I was nearly knocked down in the rush, and on emerging 
proceeded to claim my luggage, all laid out on long counters, arranged 
in lots according to the names. Having selected mine, the unmerciful 
wretches were going to open again those very boxes that had been ran- 
sacked at Boulogne not twelve hours before. But my remonstrances 
were so strong that I prevailed on the men to be contented with only 
unlocking one, which presented such an innocent spectacle of well-worn 
apparel that all suspicion was allayed, and the rest forthwith borne off 
to the omnibus in waiting. 

And now I must notice one of the great pests of travelling on the 
Continent, which consists in having to pay everybody who even looks at 
your luggage; if they proceed to touch it, a real, ample remuneration 
is demanded. To our English notions, that porters are forbidden 
to accept the smallest gratuity on pain of dismission, it appears most 
annoying to be assailed by the same class of men in France for pay- 
ment for only placing the luggage on the trucks or on an omnibus ; but 
such is the universal custom, and they are all as rapacious and as insolent 
as any London cabman. This is a great imperfection in the foreign 
railways, arising from the men having no fixed salaries paid by the 
company, which authorises them to levy contributions on the passengers. 
While I was sagely making these reflections, I was jolting along in an 
enormous omnibus, bound for the Hotel de Londres, Rue Castiglione. 

It is so much the habit in Paris to arrange by the week or the month, 
that in the superior hotels, of which this is one, they make some diffi- 
culty in accommodating the traveller for one night, and if they do so 
their charge is enormous. It was now so late that the porter made some 


difficulty about admitting me and my boxes (for the latter presented by 
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far the most imposing appearance) at all, but at length I was ushered 
into a funny little suite of apartments in the entresol, looking uncom- 
monly like a nest of rooms in a large doll’s house. 


II. 


Cold Weather—Soldiers— Aspect of the Streets—Place de la Concorde—Champs 
Elysées—Tuileries—Marie Antoinette—Napoleon—Review—Place du Carousel 
—Palais Royal—The Regent Orleans—Boulevards—Disagreeables. 


On awaking the next morning I was all eyes and ears. Was I not 
actually in Paris? I had waited all my life for this pleasure—was it at 
length attained ? The first thing that struck me as extraordinary was the 
absence of soap. I asked for it as a matter of course, and was surprised 
to find that, as a matter of luxury, it was not usually supplied. Can it 
be really true that the French are not fond of thorough ablutions, and 
content themselves with a little water only? The number of public 
baths on the banks of the Seine seem to forbid the idea. 

The strange little rooms looked even stranger by day; nothing 
abounded but looking-glasses and clocks, which were hung on every 
vacant place. From the lowness of the ceiling the windows were dark- 
ened, and nothing could be more sombre than these apartments. So 
take my advice, all ye that love air, sunshine, and cheerfulness, and 
never engage a suite of rooms in the entresol. The morning was cold, 
but it was useless to have a fire for the grate was so minute in size— 
always with reference to the doll’s house—that it would only have been 
a mockery to have a fire in it. Now this total oblivion of, or indifference 
to, the comfort of warmth and heat is universal in Paris, and is the more 
surprising as the atmosphere is keen to a degree, and the weather quite 
as cold as in London. Imagine an English family assembling for break- 
fast before a handful of wood placed in a grate on the ground, so small 
in size and so sunk in the = that one can scarcely see it. We 
could not endure such misery, and yet similar specimens of deplorable 
grates are to be seen everywhere, with a few sparks of fire in them, and 
yet no one complains of the cold. Certainly the French may have imported 
the word comfort into their language, but at present they are ages from 
understanding its real interpretation ! 

I counsel all chilly English people never to venture to Paris in cold 
weather, for they will either be roasted in apartments where there are 
stoves, or frozen in rooms with fireplaces. This inattention to warmth in 
winter, the first of luxuries, is the more to be wondered at as there are 
now ample means of making good fires, for coals are cheap and univer- 
sally used in Paris and its environs. Sad reflections on the melancholy 
little grate quite occupied me while I sat drinking my café au lait, 
for I dreaded what I should suffer from cold in those dreary little rooms, 
hung round with mirrors and ornamented with gilding as they were. 

The first thing that strikes one in Paris, even before leaving the house, 
is the quantity of soldiers marching by every instant—the incessant roll 
of the drums beginning with the earliest dawn—the hurried and anxious 
haste with which the different officers or aides-de-camp rush through the 
streets, quite regardless of the safety of the passengers, as if the enemy 
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were at the very gates and an assault momentarily expected. This 
pomp and circumstance of war forms such a strange contrast to the 
peaceful tranquillity of London, where all that is seen of the executive 
government is a -blue-coated policeman peering down the recesses of the 
area-steps, on the look-out for some obliging cookmaid. Paris may be 
quiet, but it bears every appearance of a besieged town, and if such 
constant marching, drumming, and parading be necessary to ensure 
tranquillity, the day must soon come when the people will burst through 
restraints which cannot always be imposed on them with impunity. 

On first entering the streets, I was surprised at the height of the houses, 
the comparative narrow and gloomy aspect of the streets, and the general 
want of display and luxury in the shops. Some of the more modernised 
streets, it 1s true, are wider and handsomer, such as the Rue and the 
Faubourg St. Honore, the Rue Rivoli overlooking the Tuileries, and 
some few others, but, generally speaking, what I say is true. There is 
no shop in Paris that offers the sumptuous display of ‘“‘ Holmes,” or 
“ Nicols,” in Regent-street, or those great glass-houses on Ludgate-hill. 
The appearance of some of the restaurants and fleuristes is more elegant, 
the flowers and eatables being arranged with great taste, but that is all. 
In walking along the streets, there is not half so much to amuse and to 
surprise as in the London shops, which often appear to place their whole 
stock in trade in the windows. Neither in the streets nor in the shops 
consists the great beauty of Paris, but in its palaces and its monuments ; 
these are incomparable, and render the city as a whole infinitely superior 
in elegance and in magnificence to London. 

I shall never forget the mingled feelings of wonder and delight with 
which I viewed for the first time the Place de la Concorde. 

In the centre stands the obelisk from Luxor (by the way, an ugly 
enough object in itself), flanked by two immense fountains. On one 
side the Champs Elysées, extending nearly two miles as far as the Arc de 
Triomphe—that marvellous monument, worthy, indeed, by its vastness 
and beauty, of commemorating Napoleon’s Teeagiien broad road con- 
ducting to it in a straight line, bordered by trees, and enlivened by 
crowds of carriages, and well-dressed pedestrians passing along the 
paved walks on either side. On the other side, looking from the centre 
of the Place de la Concorde, stands the palace of the Tuileries, rising 
from out its magnificent foreground of trees, the elegantly arched 
Rue de Rivoli, and the portico of that sublime temple, the Made- 
leine—worthy of the palmiest days of Grecian architecture. Then 
there is the Seine—flanked on either side by the quays with their rows of 
white, cheerful-looking houses, broken at short intervals to make room 
for some imposing building, like the Invalides, the Palais de Justice, and 
the Institute—the river being crossed at this point by a bridge exactly 
opposite the National Assembly, that elegant building, the scene of so 
many tumults, of such revolutions, of such fury, of such bloodshed, now 
closed under the present régime, which appears to confine all political 
deliberations to the barracks, and only announces its determinations by 
the rattle of drums and at the point of the bayonet. The whole of this 
coup d’il is one of the grandest sights imaginable, and quite transports 
the beholder—all is vast, palatial, dignified ; and although the details 
may be open to criticism, it is some time before the mind can withdraw 
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itself sufficiently from the contemplation of the whole scene to consider 
minutely the parts of which it is composed. We have nothing in Lon- 
don to afford the smallest notion of so maguificent an ensemble ; indeed, 
the unfortunate failure in Trafalgar-square goes far towards forbidding 
our even attempting architectural combinations. 

True it is that taken singly the Champs Elysées are not so picturesque 
as our parks. There is not that wildness, that verdure, that richness 
and fertility, that seems borrowed from the recesses of green and leafy 
shades far from the dust and noise of a metropolis. 'The Champs Ely- 
sées are bordered by trees, but these again are bordered by rows of 
houses, which give a suburban character to the whole, and the admission 
of omnibuses and flys takes too considerably from the thoroughly aris- 
tocratic and elegant coup d’eil in our own parks. But where can be 
found any modern monument to compare to that gigantic mass that 
spans the slightly ascending road, rising just sufficiently to mark its 
proper elevation ? The fine basso-relievos that ornament it admirably 
represent the deeds of the great warrior to commemorate whose con- 
quests it was erected, and the expression of his face and form as he is 
represented standing calm and unmoved at the moment of receiving a 
crown from Victory, is one of those indescribable beauties that must be 
seen to be conceived. Surely the rage of revolutions will never dare to 
desecrate the sublime dignity of that form, or touch with profane hand a 
monument that embodies the glory of France. 

On a nearer inspection of the palace of the Tuileries it appears heavy, 
gloomy, and undignified; and, shorn of the historical recollections with 
which it is associated, would, I think, attract but little attention as a 
building. The high slated roof, pierced with innumerable little windows, 
which though they may be interiorly highly convenient, are most hideous 
seen from without, gives a top-heavy, clumsy appearance to the exterior, 
which is not improved by the large, uncouth pavilions that flank the 
main building, and entirely destroy all uniformity. A little external 
paint and plaster would marvellously improve the appearance of the 
whole building, which looks at present most forsaken and dilapidated. 
Nothing, however, can be happier than the situation of this palace, and 
it is a pity its — neighbour the Louvre does not stand on this 
spot, for it would then be the most perfect residence in the world. 

The gardens are extremely handsome but painfully stiff, which is, 
however, sufferable, as the trees are planted so as to form frames to the 
different points of view opening all around, the centre avenue being ar- 
ranged as a continuation of the Champs Elys¢es, ending in the Arc de 
Triomphe, a vista of immense length and great grandeur. Numerous 
beautiful statues ornament the gardens, where congregate crowds of 
children with their nurses. Nothing can be more lively and cheerful than 
the aspect of the whole scene, lighted up as I saw it by a bright winter 
sun. The right of way for foot-passengers through the Tuileries was 
very amusing to me, it is so thoroughly foreign. Our palaces, which 
are never sacked or invaded by infuriated mobs of every generation, are 
locked, and guarded, aud bolted as if our queen feared an assassin in 
every passer-by, and here, where precautions are excusable if not neces- 
sary, there is a path through the very centre of the palace generally in- 
habited by the royal family. 
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The sight of the Tuileries naturally recalled to my mind the scenes of 
horror and carnage its walls have witnessed. From those portals, now 
open to the unheeding passer-by, two royal families have been driven 
forth, with every circumstance of terror and degradation to aggravate 
their downfal. The first were hurried to the scaffold, the bloody guillo- 
tine then standing in the Place de la Concorde, near by. The second 
royal race sought safety in a voluntary exile on our shores. Surely there 
is a fate about the old building adverse to royalty ! 

It was to the Tuileries that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette re- 
turned, accompanied by their family, when forced by the mob, who had 
invaded and sacked Versailles, to remain in Paris. Six hours were 
passed in this fearful progress—six hours occupied in traversing the 
short distance from Paris to Versailles! Each step was marked with 
horror, and as the hours rolled by, every moment that passed was felt 
by the wretched victims as probably their last. Their carriage, sur- 
rounded by the infuriated and half-drunken potssardes, headed by the 
beautiful but abandoned Théroigne de Mericourt, proceeded amid cries 
and menaces and ribald jests. Great Heaven, what a procession ! 
Monsters in the shape of women mocked the unhappy queen un- 
ceasingly, and, thrusting their faces into the windows of the carriage, 
cried out, in the very ears of the royal captives, ‘‘ Now we shall no 
longer want bread, for we have caught the baker and his wife and the 
little shop.” To which succeeded sombre cries of “A bas ]Autri- 
chienne!” “A mort Marie Antoinette!” the heads of two of the Gardes 
du a whom they had massacred, all the while carried by these 
cannibals, fastened to long poles—a disgusting sight displayed before 
the eyes of the unhappy queen, in order to show her the fate reserved 
for all those who dared to protect or defend her. Nay, with a savage 
refinement of cruelty, these bleeding and mangled heads were even 
dressed and powdered by a coiffure in the court fashion, a mixture of 
ghastly pleasantry with savage barbarity the French only could be 
= of imagining. 

othing was prepared for the reception of the royal party at the Tuile- 
ries when at last they arrived, half dead with fatigue and terror. On 
the morrow the queen was called forth on a baleony, which still exists, 
and from which many a memorable oration has been at various times ad- 
dressed to the citizens of Paris, the insolent potssardes insisting on again 
beholding her. With undaunted courage this noble daughter of the 
Cesars presented herself to the howling mob below, and was overwhelmed 
with the most bitter reproaches and insolent remarks. One of the women 
being selected as a kind of spokesman for the rest, presumed to censure 
and advise her with the utmost insolence ; telling her “ that now she must 
send away all those courtiers who did nothing but harm, and would only 
ruin the king, and that in future she must show more love to her good 
town of Paris.” ‘ Yes,” cried another, “but on the 14th of July you 
wanted to besiege the town and bombard us all, and on the 6th of Oc- 
tober you tried to escape to the frontier.” 

The queen who, like her mother, possessed in an eminent degree the 
art of public speaking, addressed the women with a dignity and compo- 
sure that astonished them. In energetic language she assured them 
“that it was impossible for her to love France more than she did; that 
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she had not forgotten the people of Paris at Versailles, and would bear 
them now as ever in her heart. Who,” cried she, “has been cruel 
enough to make you believe that France and the nation are not dear to 
me? I, the mother of the dauphin, the queen of this fair land, placed 
by Providence on the most glorious throne in Europe, can you imagine 
I am insensible to these advantages? What should I find at Vienna? 
Tombs—the graves of those I loved. What should I lose in leaving 
France ? All that love and ambition can offer. Believe me when I say 
I love Franee.” When she had ceased speaking, one of the crowd ad- 
dressed her in German. The queen frowned, and looked displeased. 
‘Tt is a language,” said she, “I have forgotten. I can only now express. 
myself in French.” This assertion, together with her impassioned words, 
suddenly turned the current of popular feeling, and loud acclamations 
and clapping of hands were heard around. ‘ But how,” added the 
queen, “can we be reconciled if you will not believe those sentiments 
which possess my heart, dictated to me alike by my duty and cherished 
for the sake of my own happiness?” The women, now warm in their 
expressions of satisfaction, crowded beneath the baleony, and Marie An- 
toinette distributed amongst them the flowers and the ribbons she wore 
in her bonnet and about her dress, which were eagerly seized and divided 
with many bravos and cries of “‘ Vive Marie Antoinette !” from the same 
wretches who the day before were with difficulty restrained from assassi- 
nating her. The storm was lulled for a moment, but it was only the 
calm before the earthquake. 

The royal party sought and found all their remaining happiness in the 
confidence and affection they mutually felt for each other, and if those 
walls could speak they might tell of many tranquil hours passed in super- 
intending the education of their children, in conversation, and in reading. 
The fond attachment of the young princess, the increasing intelligence 
of the dauphin, and the devotion of the angelic Elizabeth, were a balm 
to the soul of the unfortunate queen, which consoled and strengthened 
her under accumulated misery as long as they remained united. 

Here also came the too famous Mirabeau—that colossus of the revolu- 
tion—who now sought to support the tottering throne he had hitherto 
endeavoured to annihilate; but it was too late, and his interviews with the 
queen tended only to foster vain hopes, destined to be finally crushed by 
his unexpected death. 

From the Tuileries the royal family started on that ill-starred flight 
to Varennes, when they certainly might have escaped had Marie Antoi- 
nette forgotten for a moment that she was a queen, and omitted making 
certain preparations and certain purchases that at once raised suspicions 
and caused her actions to be watched. Nothing can be more weak and more 
unworthy of her noble character than her conduct on this occasion. What 
had she to do—poor persecuted prisoner flying for her life—with travelling 
dressing-cases, without which she seemed to fancy she could not move ; 
and linen and trousseaux for Madame, and dresses for the dauphin and his 
sister; and, above all, that unhappy vehicle, the new berline, most sus- 
picious from its size and singularity. Oh the vanity of the human heart! 
at such a time to waste precious moments in such trifles! Who can say 


that, without all these preparations, they might not have escaped from 
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Paris unobserved, and passed the frontiers? Poor queen, she paid dearly 
for her folly. 

To these walls they returned, when brought back, loaded with every 
species of indignity and insult, henceforth to be prisoners in their own 
palace ; the aa oor of the queen’s sleeping apartment, guarded night 
and day, being left wide open, and only closed for a few moments, as an 
cial farous: while she dressed. It was at this time the once beautiful 
queen presented to her friend, the Princesse de Lamballe, a ring containing 
a lock of her hair, become grey in that one horrible night of Varennes. 
Round the hair were these words, “ Blanchis par le malheur.” 

No words can adequately paint the horrors of the 10th of August. 
Dreading every moment instant assassination, the wretched king and 

ueen were driven forth and conducted through lines of armed men, 
whose looks expressed the murderous ferocity and hatred they felt, to 
seek a temporary asylum under the roof of the National Assembly. The 
queen led the dauphin by the hand: suddenly a man of gigantic height 
and sinister aspect approached her, seized the boy, and placed him in his 
arms. All a mother’s terror at once overpowered her; she who had 
hitherto been tranquil and passive for herself, uttered a —— cry of 
agony, turned pale, and was on the point of fainting. The man, seeing 
her anguish, hastened to reassure her. “ Fear nothing,” said he; “I 
will not harm him. I will give him up to you at the door of the 
assembly.” 

Ever since four o’clock that memorable morning the queen and Ma- 
dame Elizabeth had listened in all the terror of despair to the constant 
report of musketry, and heard the heavy tread of the armed multitude 
assembling in the gardens on one side, and on the Place du Carousel on 
the other, enveloping the palace in vast masses, determined to carry 
all before them. The cries, the muffled roar of this immense mob, 
that increased every moment, utterly excluded all hope of rescue or 
of defence; death, instant death, was all they expected. Perhaps it 
would have been more, merciful had their sufferings ended here at once, 
for then the prolonged and exquisite misery of the residence in the 
Temple Pay have been spared them; but the National Assembly 
urged instant flight, and the king hastened to obey the summons. 

The scene of carnage and blood that followed their departure is well 
known. The palace became a vast slaughter-house, and the corpses of 
the faithful Swiss and the devoted attendants who sacrificed their lives to 
save a monarch still believed to be present, choked up the doors and 
staircases, and their blood, mingling with the water of two fountains in 
the queen’s apartment, literally flowed forth in streams. 

The tranquillity and calm that reigns now in the cheerful gardens and 
in the uninhabited palace makes it difficult for the mind to conjure up 
these pr@vious scenes of horror. Yet in our own day, at the expulsion 
of the Orleans family, the same atrocities would probably have been re- 
peated, had not Louis Philippe, by a timely flight, saved his own life, and 
prevented the commission of another regicide. 

Napoleon could not endure the Tuileries. The magnificence of this 
splendid abode never could obliterate from his mind the happy hours he 
had passed at Malmaison, ever his favourite residence. ‘‘ This palace,”’ 
said he, “‘is like a prison. I can never go to a window to breathe the 
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fresh air without instantly becoming a spectacle for three thousand people 
to stare at.” And yet the day that saw him enter it as a master was one 
of the proudest in his life, and such he felt it to be; for on awaking in 
the morning, his first words to Josephine were, “ To-night we shal] Shep 
at the Tuileries.” And he repeated this several times with the utmost 
satisfaction, kissing Josephine, then so infinitely dear to him, as he spoke. 

The carriage prepared for him on the occasion of his first arrival 
was drawn by six magnificent white horses, presented to him by the 
Emperor of Austria after the treaty of Campo a When this was 
known the acclamations of the multitude were redoubled. Napoleon 
appeared happy and proud in the enthusiasm of a whole nation; and 
as he passed slowly along he returned the cries of joy that broke forth 
around him with a smile—his peculiar expressive smile—and a look full 
of gentleness, leaning all the while on the magnificent sabre presented 
to him by the Emperor of Germany. Napoleon was, indeed, a hero. 
Not yet twenty-eight years old, he was already as renowned as Alex- 
ander. Beside him sat Cambacérés; opposite was Lebrun, the third 
consul. As to Madame Bonaparte, she had gone on before to the 
Tuileries, not being required to take any part in the ceremony. 

The Place du Carousel, behind the Tuileries, was filled with troops. 
On arriving here, Napoleon mounted on horseback with all the agility of 
youth, and the troops began to defile before him. Among that vast mul- 
titude one cry alone was heard, and the very heavens seemed to echo to 
the cry of “ Vive le Premier Consul !”—‘“ Vive le Géneral Bonaparte !” 
Every window looking into the Carousel, the Louvre, and the Tuileries, 
was filled with elegantly-dressed women, wearing the graceful Grecian 
costume, then so much in vogue. Scarfs, handkerchiefs, garlands of 
flowers, waved from their hands, and told how fully the fair occupants 
shared in the general enthusiasm. It was, indeed, a triumph for Bona- 

arte ! 
: As the different brigades passed in review before him, he saluted the 
colours of each several regiment. When the Forty-fifth paraded past 
him, the colours, consisting only in a long pole, round which hung some 
discoloured tatters pierced with balls and blackened by powder, were dis- 

layed. As it was lowered before him, Napoleon was visibly affected ; 
his noble counteuance expressed the tumult of feelings within, and, raising 
his hat from his head, he bowed before this mutilated relic of many fights 
with evident emotion. The standards of the Kightieth and of the Ninety. 
sixth were in the same condition, and the feelings of the emperor seemed 
rather to increase as these mute but eloquent evidences of the glory of the 
Republic multiplied before him.- This emotion, caused by the recollec- 
tion of the glorious battles he had won, lit up his countenance with a 
kind of inspiration. His enthusiasm communicated itself to those around 
him; all saw and understood his feelings, and the acclamatiogg were re- 
doubled ; ‘‘ Vive le Premier Consul !” again and again burst forth in an 
explosion, a madness of excitement not to be described. The people 
pressed round to gaze at him, to touch him—women, children, men, and 
soldiers, hemmed him in, each articulating words of admiration and of 
love joined to frantic cries of pride and happiness. 

And it was this hero who was destined to expire on the barren rock of 


St. Helena ! 
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THE RUSSIAN CLERGY. 


At a time when the ministers of the Greco-Russian religion excite, 
by all possible means, the inveterate fanaticism of the Muscovite people, 
it will not be without interest to give information about the manners and 
character of these enthusiastic preachers of the holy war. Nothing can 
furnish a better insight into the wretched internal state of Russia, than 
the discovery of the fearful moral disorder which prevails in its Church 
and amongst the members of its clergy. Nowhere could the infidel phi- 
losopher find better and stronger arguments against a religious sect than 
in Holy Russia. 

The Russian clergyman is generally plunged in a depth of ignorance, 
of which we can form no accurate idea. In Protestant or Roman Catholic 
countries, especially in the former, members of the Church are carefully 
educated, and because they desire to read the fundamental writings of 
their creed in the original languages, they must learn Latin, Greek, and 
even Hebrew. The holy dialect of Russia is the Slavonic language, 
that is, the old Russian as spoken in the twelfth century, and which the 
Muscovites of our time are yet able to understand ; for this reason, men 
of little learning are required. 

The Russian priest preaches but rarely, or rather never. A kind of 
auricular confession, widely different from that used in the Roman Church, 
is the only serious act of worship which recals certain duties to the mind 
of the penitent. The confessor recommends fasting, the repetition of 
litanies, and ceaseless crossing before innumerable pictures of the saints 
and before every religious building: this is the whole teaching of the 
* orthodox” Church. 

The only accomplishments required of a candidate for holy orders are : 
a faultless body, a fine powerful bass voice, a slender figure, a dark beard, 
and long hair. In 1845, when twenty thousand Livonian and Esthonian 
peasants were converted to ‘ orthodoxy,” by means of an ukase and ex- 
ceptionable trickery, new clergymen were wanted with a knowledge of 
the peculiar dialects of the two countries, and nothing else was demanded. 
Amongst the newly created priests were a convicted thief, who was 
chosen on his way to Siberia ; a coachman, with Falstaff proportions; and 
several serfs possessing splendid bass voices. These fellows did not at 
first even know the rudiments of reading or writing ; nevertheless, after 
six months’ preparation, they were ordained, and sent to take care of 
their respective flocks. | 

The principal requirement is a bass voice. Without it a pope (parish 
priest) 1s not to be conceived, for the capital duty of this sacred office is 
the cursing of all heretics, on Good Friday, with emphasis enough to 
make the church windows rattle. ‘The Russians possess, generally, deep 
voices, the most powerful of which are usually chosen for the service of 
the Church. The actual deacon of the imperial chapel at St. Petersburg 
was a serf. Travelling one day in Southern Siberia in a little chariot con- 
taining sundry wares, as serfs often do with the permission of their lords, 
he fell in with a ‘Party of Kirgese brigands, who tied his arms, Jaid him on 
the ground, and plundered his van. The poor fellow began, in his dis- 
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tress, to scream as loud as he could; and so fearful was the power of his 
bass voice, that the highwaymen believed him to be the “ very devil,” 
and took to their heels. When the clergy heard of the wonderful escape, 
they resolved to use this “diabolic” voice for the honour of God, and 
cluimed the sufferer for the Church. A slender figure and dark beard 
are also indispensable to the pope, in order to give him, combined with a 
pale face, the appearance of an antique saint. Many produce pale faces 
by drinking vinegar. 

A clergyman can easily transmit his church and his parish to his son ; 
if his boyard grants it, the bishop will never withhold his approbation. 
If the son can read a little Slavonic, say mass, and chant the evening 
prayer, he is fit for office. Then he frequents the public-house, and 
drinks, and quarrels with his parishioners, who beat him sometimes, but 
afterwards kiss his hands and ask for his benediction. The Greek 
Church indirectly favours this shameful ignorance by forbidding the 
priests to read any book except the breviary, to cultivate any art, to do 
any work, or to play any musical instrument. 

Besides the fifty-two Sundays, the Russians celebrate about three-and- 
sixty holidays, twenty or five-and-twenty of which are devoted to the 
Czar and his family. On these days they sing at the court a Ze Deum, 
or, looking to the direction of their worship, what may be properly called 
a Te Deam, and give balls and concerts. In towns, people get intoxi- 
cated ; and in the country the serfs plough their own fields, as they 
are not obliged on festivals to work upon those of their lords, 

The Greek priests in Russia celebrate their service with incredible in- 
decorum. Some swear at the foot of the altar; others, with the voice 
and bearing of a grenadier, command their clerk to approach this or that 
picture, to light this or that candle. Major Masson, in his “ Memoirs of 
the Court of Catherine II.,” relates that a Russian general, who had the 
child of one of his servants baptised in his ante-room, went with his 
dinner-party to witness the ceremony ; he saw the pope fulfil it with ex- 
traordinary propriety, and was so much pleased and surprised, that he 
exclaimed several times, loudly, ‘ Bravo! bravo!” The same author 
tells us that he saw, with his own eyes, a lady, whose maid was married 
m her private chapel, scold the chaplain, coram populo, in the most vio- 
lent manner, for his stupidity, and regulate herself the ceremony. Such 
occurrences are not at all uncommon now. 

Forced celibacy exists, in the Russian Church, only for the high dig- 
nitaries, who are generally members of convents; in fact, the monks 
form a regular clergy. The secular churchmen must be married, but 
they are forbidden to take a second wife, in obedience to an erroneously 
explained text of Scripture. If his first wife dies, the poor pope must 
enter a convent and is lost to the world. Therefore, the wives of Mus- 
covite clergymen are the most happy and best cared for women in the 
world; their husbands are most anxious for the preservation of their 
lives, for these lives are the conditio sine qua non of their own liberty. 

If we take the reverse of Spenser’s line, 


For all that’s good is beautiful and fair, 


the Russian priests must be very bad indeed, inasmuch as they are un- 
commonly ugly. Uncleanliness is a common feature amongst them ; 
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it is, one may ‘say, the sign of the order; and a German writer in 
America, Mr. Douai, asserts that he could recognise sah we - of a 
by its peculiar odour—certamly a strong feature in dirty Russia. 
Well-educated persons or authors watens iuhoed amidst the veo and 
it is not to be wondered at, because the sermon is the most neglected 
of the service. The higher clergy is more esteemed than the lower, 
and some of its members are fit for the situation they hold. The address 
recently delivered to Alexander II. by the Archbishop of Odessa, how- 
ever fanatical it may be, is cleverly written, and truly capable of inflaming 
both the people and the army. 

The mass, celebrated by a bishop, who is splendidly robed at the altar 
by his ecclesiastics, is a gorgeous ceremony. The Count d’Artois was 
present at a mass, at the close of the last century, at St. Petersburg, 
when the Empress Catherine sent an’ officer to him with the news 
that the republican general Dumouriez was defeated at Neerwinden. 
The Russians believed that the devotion of the French exiled prince to 
their holy Alexander had caused that event, and the prince himself said 
something to that effect to the archbishop ; but the latter returned the 
rather unpolite answer, “I prayed only for the orthodox.” It is curious 
to remark that Catherine, who laughed so much with Voltaire and 
Frederick II. at the consecrated sword which the Pope of Rome offered 
to the Austrian general Daun, had herself a sword consecrated at the 
convent of Alexander Newski, and presented it to the Count d’Artois. 
It was made of gold and studded with diamonds, and on the guard 
glittered the inscription, “God and the king.” But it did not work 
more wonders than the first. 

The Russian Church boasts of its toleration, and pretends that it 
never burnt heretics, nor introduced an inquisition, nor persecuted free- 
thinkers. This self-acquittal is not altogether merited ; and if the pages 
of Greek religious history are not so much stained with blood as those of 
other creeds, it is because there exists no real, true conviction, and 
because the secular power takes the matter in its own hands. The 
Raskolnikis (apostates), who, in spite of the Czar Alexis and the Arch- 
bishop Nikon, made the sign of the cross with two fingers, in order to 
indicate that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father alone, were 
cruelly persecuted, and many lost their right hand on the block. Even 
in our time, those active and good schismatics in Livonia, who call 
themselves Staroi-Versti (of old faith), complain bitterly that they are 
deprived of all human rights. The United Church in the Polish pro- 
vinces was converted by the Jesuits in the last century, to a certain 
degree: it preserved the Greek confession of faith, and adopted the 
Roman Catholic rite. Since the expulsion of the Jesuits (1818), the 
Russian clergy tried to reconvert those four millions of United Greeks, 
and they succeeded in general by corrupting the priests. But violence 
also was resorted to, and a Catholic historian, worthy of belief, Au- 
gustin Theiner, relates that ten thousand persons, of every age and 
sex, having taken refuge from a cavalry regiment upon a frozen lake, 
the ice was broken by cannon-shot, and the poor wretches sank with 
frightful screams. 

A law of the state commands that all children, the issue of marriage 
between orthodox and heterodox persons, must be brought up in the 
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Russian religion, whose chief is the Czar. Half of the German Protest- 
ant nobility have been converted in this manner. Another law contains 
the provision that every individual who partakes of a Russian sacrament, 
with or without his knowledge, is to be regarded as a member of the 
Greek communion ; in the army and in hospitals this law finds a large 
application. A third ukase purports to recognise no other conversions 
than those to the “orthodox” faith, and thus proselytism is rendered 
quite impossible. Such is the much-boasted Russian toleration, even 
though we regard the persecution of the Catholic priests and nuns in 
unhappy Poland as a purely political proceeding. 

The anion Chureh does not possess much property in land. Its prin- 
cipal revenue is derived from the sale of holy pictures, amulets, and 
consecrated candles, which are burnt in each house before the patron- 
saints (the worshipping of statues is forbidden). This trade is the 
monopoly of the clergy, just as the sale of brandy is a monopoly of the 
crown. Each respects the traffic of the other, illustrating what the 
German proverb says, “ One hand washes the other.” 

The people have certainly not much regard for the clergymen; they 
fear them because they are usually the only persons in the village who 
can read and write a little. If a peasant meets in the morning a pope, 
he believes that some misfortune will happen to him, and conjures away 
the bad omen by spitting upon or near the beard of the unlucky parson. 
How could the villager have any consideration for the churchman, who 
receives the knout like a common serf, and who is so badly paid by 
government that he extorts money in every possible way from his poor 
parishioners? The latter never ask for baptism, a funeral, or a marriage 
ceremony, without beforehand debating the price with the priest. 

The faithful fast very rigidly at the four prescribed times ; they eat 
nothing coming from an animal, not even eggs or milk, and are nearly 
starved. A satirist wittily remarked that the Russians can only besiege and 
take heaven through famine. Each orthodox Muscovite carries, besides 
the amulet which he received on baptism, a piece of copper representing 
St. Nicholas or some other tutelar saint. You may often see a soldier or 
a2 peasant take the picture of his holy patron out of his pocket, spit on it 
in order to clean it, put it before him, and then fall on his knees and 
ery forty times (a holy number), Gospodi pomiloi (Lord, have mercy 
upon me!). When the prayer is finished, he puts again the picture 
into his trousers. Noblemen have their patron-saints covered with gold 
or silver. Major Masson speaks of a Russian princess who had a peculiar 
veneration for a large crucifix of silver. When she was happy, she adored 
it, lighted candles, and spoke in terms of childish fondness to the cross ; 
if, on the contrary, she was displeased at some trifling event, she abused 
the crucifix passionately and extinguished the lights. 

Such is the religion, or rather the superstition of a people whose 
tyrannical leaders have the boldness to challenge European civilisation 
and liberty, and to speak of their holy mission, The warlike enthusiasm 
which is said to prevail amongst the Russian population, is a fire of 
straw ; it flames but for a moment and produces no genuine warmth, 
The Czar has more confidence in material excitement than in religious 
persuasion, and, with the Russian soldiery, ‘‘ brandy” is of more avail 
than the “‘ pope.” 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXX VI.—Bonn’s Appison.* 


Wuite the world supposes Mr. Bohn to be giving his days and 
nights to book-sales and stock-taking, drawing up another guinea cata- 
logue, or arranging for half a dozen new monthly “ Libraries,”—Mr. 
Bohn is in reality giving his days and nights, not for the first time 
either,t to the study of Addison. 

O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 


quoth the public. 


And therefore as the public give it welcome, 


may reply the publisher, in virtue of his public spirit, and on the strength 
of his long services as a public servant. Some of the public may, in- 
deed, be of opinion that Mr. Bohn makes a better publisher than editor, 
and that in giving his days and nights to Addison, he overtaxed his 
powers, and debarred himself (in the zoctes division) of natural sleep, 
only to prove a sleepy annotator : for, you know, 


——quandoque Bonus dormitat .. . 


In fact, this very comprehensive edition of Addison’s works has a 
“limited liability” to the charge of not being turned off with all the 


neatness of arrangement, and tact of editorship, that hearty Addisonians 
could desire. At one stage in his progress the editor had more materials 
than he could cram in to the proposed number of volumes. He extended 
the number, and then he had not enough. The spare room had to be 
filled up with indices, appendices, and @xa—which some “ proprietors” 
may, and others may not, account a bonus over and above their expected 
dividend. Few, however, but will agree in thanking Mr. Bohn for the 
new matter with which he has enriched these volumes, and for the pains 
he has been at to make them as complete in substance, and as convenient 
in form, as he possibly could. 

He has here published, for the first time, a surprisingly large number 
of letters by his favourite author. Of the) six volumes before us, nearly 
the whole of the last two is supplemental to Bishop Hurd’s edition. He 
might, it seems, have printed many more letters than he has done, but 





* The Works of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Addison. With Notes by Bishop Hurd. 
A New Edition, with large additions, chiefly unpublished, collected and edited by 
Henry G. Bohn. Six Vols. H.G. Bohn. 1855-56. 

+ “ The publisher has bestowed very considerable labour and expense in exa- 
mining, collecting, and transcribing materials for these volumes, and in anno- 
tating them. . . . His own extensive collection of books and MSS., which no one 
else was likely to use so well, his knowledge of the depositories of literary stores, 
and his general acquaintance with the writings of Addison, from early years his 
favourite author, gave him facilities which he did not happen to find elsewhere, 
or he would gladly have ceded the task. He has for the second time given ‘his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison,’ and he hopes not unprofitably to the 
public.”—Preface by H. G. Bohn to the Fifth Volume of this Edition. 
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refrained from doing so for a reason (viz., their being “so drily official’) 
which would have perhaps sufficed to cancel a few more. Some 
of the epistles are interesting, and all are readable enough, —whether 
complaining to Halifax about the writer’s “unhandsome treatment” by 
certain of ‘our new great men;” or enlightening the Duke of Grafton 
as to the actual “distemper” which afllicted “my Lord-Lieutenant” 
(Sunderland, 1715), and which, whatever “‘ many idle reports” might say, 
was “‘nothing else but the cholic occasioned by a too frequent use of 
vomits ; to which the physicians add the drinking of small beer in too 
great quantities, when he has found himself a little heated ;” or instruct- 
ing Bubb Dodington how to deal with Alberoni, and the Lord Mayor 
of London how to treat certain prisoners in Newgate (1717), and the 
Earl of Stair how to meet certain overtures from the Czar, and the 
Duke of Bolton how to keep in good humour the Lords and Commons of 
the sister isle. The “ Addisoniana” which fill up the gap in Vol. VL, 
are founded on Sir Richard Phillips’s collection (1803) of the same name, 
‘‘but with material alterations and corrections.” For the foot-notes, 
and bracketed elucidations, Mr. Bohn has “ ransacked,” to use his own 
phrase, “all the literature of the period ;’’ adding, “and he believes 
himself to be bibliographically familiar with it’’—though a Wilson 
Croker or a Wentworth Dilke may trip him up now and then, over a 
date, or a document, or a proper "(that is to say an improper) name. 
Altogether, this edition is one to be welcomed by Mr. Bohn’s subscribers 
—their name is Legion; and by Mr. Addison’s admirers—their name 
is Legion too. Some years ago, this British classic’s popularity was at 
ebb ; «nore recently there has been a turn in the tide, which is “in flow,” 
and, with a fair wind, quite in his favour. 

Probably every one who reads many books, is liable in some degree, 
varying with his tastes or prejudices, to fluctuations of feeling with 
regard to Addison’s writings. He who has “ given his days and nights” 
to them, nor has ever regretted it, must yet be conscious at times of a 
tameness and uniform serenity, from which it is pleasant to escape for a 
while, if only with the loyal intent of returning with appetite quickened, 
sharpened, not to say restored, by change of air. He, again, who op- 
poses, abuses, and repudiates the whole set of Queen Anne’s Men, as a 
school of authors where the schooling was radically false, hollow, and 
superficial,—nevertheless cannot but find relief, now and then, if ever so 
rarely,—once in a way, if ever so grudgingly,—once and again, if ever 
so inconsistently,—cannot but find relief in turning to the quiet graces 
of Addison, from the “sound and fury signifying nothing” of some 
Sturm und Drang maniac, whose spasms in poetry and convulsions in 
prose are unutterable things. The reaction against Addisonian tameness 
and self-restraint, has gone and will yet go “all lengths,” and something 
over: and when an avowed Romanticist has undergone a course, in 
its ultra-development, of the anti-classical literature, he discovers nolens 
volens in Addison a placid soothing beauty, which, for the time, has 
some spell-like influence on his relaxed and jaded nerves. When John 
Foster wrote his Essays, he referred, with mixed feelings, to the “ sur- 
prising change in the tone of our literature” which had for some time 
previously been making way—festinans lente, or rather barring the lente 
—insomuch that the “ smooth elegance, the gentle graces, the amusing, 
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easy, and not deep current of sentiment, of which Addison is our finest 
e le,” had come to be regarded, by a generation which read Byron, 
and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, as “‘ languid and almost insipid,”—the 
popular passion setting in, at this turn of the tide, for force, energy, bold 
development of principles, and every kind of high stimulus. Mr. Foster 
could see that this revolution was the inevitable accompaniment of the 
world’s then state of commotion, the rousing of the general mind from 
its long lethargy, to an activity and an exertion of power not to be hence- 
forth quelled or put by. But he also saw that, while this new spirit of 
our literature was a great advantage gained, it was gained at a “ grievous 
cost ;” for at nothing less could he appraise the rise and progress of pre- 
tentious affectation and vaulting ambition of style—or, as he words it, 
“an ample exhibition of contortion, tricks of surprise, paradox, headlong 
dash, factitious fulmination, and turgid inanity.” Had he lived to see 
what we see, to read what we read, he would have found compound- 
additional reason for his further remark, that, in some of the grossest in- 
stances, this ape of mental force and freedom stares and swaggers, and 
spouts a half-drunken rant. ‘ One wonders to see how much even some 
of the ablést among the writers of modern times have gone into the bad 
fashion, have discarded the masculine simplicity so graceful to intellectual 
power, and spoiled compositions admirable for vigorous thinking by a 
continual affectation, which carries them along in a dashing, capering 
sort of style, as if determined that the ‘ march of intellect’ shall be a 
dance to a fiddle.”* 

Hartley Coleridge plays as fugleman to an imposing company of mutineers 
and malecontents, when he says of Addison: “ I confess myself obtuse 
to the charms of his style.” But he adds, by way of saving clause: “ It 
is, however, pure English.”t Yet is Addison open to the complaint of 
having undervalued in theory, and neglected in practice, the potential 
riches of the language in which he is accounted so consummate a master. 
One of his warmest admirers expresses surprise and concern at hearing 
him, after all his studies at Blois, avowing his belief that the sounds of 
our English words are commonly like string-music, short and transient, 
which rise and perish upon a single string ; while those of foreign lan- 
guages resemble the notes of wind instruments, sweet and swelling, and 
lengthened out into a variety of modulation. But setting aside its musi- 
cal effects or defects, the English language, as a vehicle of expression, is, 
by Addison’s teaching and example, defrauded of its ample prerogative. 
And where Milton, according to Mr. de Quincey, was not free from 
grievous error and consequent injustice, both to the writers of his country 
and to the language, ‘“‘ how could it be expected that the far feebler 
mind of Addison, should work itself clear of a bigotry and a narrowness 
of sympathy as regards the antique, which the discipline and training of 
his whole life had established ?” Such is the question put by De Quincey 
in his “ Essay on the English Language”t{—where he further remarks, 
that even the merit of Addison is not sufficient to waive his liability to 
one plain retort from an offended Englishman—viz., that, before he sighed 
away with such flagrant levity the pretensions of his native language, at 





* Essays in a Series of Letters, by John Foster. 
t Essays and Marginalia. $ Blackwood, 1839. 
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all events, it was incumbent upon him to show that he had fathomed the 
powers of that language, had exhausted its capacity, and had wielded it 
with commanding effect. “ Whereas, we all know that Addison was ¢ 
master of the humble and unpretending English, demanded, or indeed 
suffered by his themes; but for that very reason little familiar with its 
higher or impassioned movements.” The same searching critic, in 
another and more eccentric investigation—his minute and merciless 
strictures on Schlosser’s “ Eighteenth Century”*—after a lapse of years, 
and in one of his most bantering moods, returns to the charge against 
Addison. ‘ Before a man undertakes to sell his mother tongue, as old 
pewter trucked against gold, he should be quite sure of his own metal- 
lurgic skill; because else, the gold may happen to be copper, and the 
pewter to be silver. Are you quite sure, my Addison, that you have 
understood the powers of the language which you toss away so lightly, 
as an old tea-kettle? Is it a ruled case that you have exhausted its re- 
sources? Nobody doubts your grace in a certain line of composition, 
but it is only one line among many, and it is far from being amongst 
the highest.” Goldsmith himself only conveyed a like meaning in a 
milder form, when, in his précis of ‘The Augustan Age of England,” 
he observed, that Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural style, will be 
always an honour to British literature: ‘his diction, led wants 
strength, but it is equal to all the subjects he undertakes to handle, as 
he never (at least in his finished works) attempts anything either in the 
argumentative or demonstrative way.”t In fact, Addison’s style taken 
simply per se, will not account for the charm which he exercises over 
very many readers, who refer to that style as the “open secret” of the 
spell. In one of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, Mr. Horne Tooke 
is made to utter something nearer the truth in this case. ‘I have 
always been an admirer of Addison,” that reverend polemic and philolo- 
gist remarks, addressing Dr. Johnson; “and the oftener I read him, I 
mean his prose, the more he pleases me. Perhaps it is not so much his 
style, which however is easy and graceful and harmonious, as the sweet 
temperature of thought in which we always find him, and the attractive 
countenance, if you will allow me the expression, with which he meets 
me on every occasion.”{ The restriction of the charm to his prose is 
essential. His poetry is quite another thing. 

We have Pope’s word for it, that Addison plumed himself far more 
upon his poetry than his prose. What more likely? We all have an 
extra tenderness for what costs us more than usual in the production, and 
is less applauded than usual in the completion. We are sensitive about 
what by proof positive are our weak points, and try to foster a private 
delusion that they are our strong ones. Addison could delight at will by 
throwing off sheet after sheet of Zatlers and Spectators. That was easy 
work, and in the manifest ease lay half the value and beauty of the thing. 
Verse-making involved an unwonted outlay of time and pains, erasures 
and interlineations, labours of the file, waitings upon the Muse. The 





* Tait, 1847. 
+ Goldsmith’s Prose Works: “The Bee,” No. VIII. 1759. 
t Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. “Johnson and Tooke” (Second Con- 


versation ), 
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amount of that outlay the verse-maker alone could tell : its price would 
endear to him a result which the world, judging by the result only, 
as a mere net total, and indifferent as to the agency by which it was 
brought about, declined to welcome as a more precious boon than the 
breakfast-table prose. In the Imaginary Conversation just mentioned, 
Addison’s critic notices as very remarkable, that not only what “little 
strength” that British Classic had, but even all his grace and ease forsake 
him when he ventures into poetry ; “he is even coarse and abject, and 
copies the grammatical faults of his predecessors, without copying any- 
thing else of their manner, good or bad.” Mr. Thackeray roguishly 
nts that the “Campaign” has blunders, triumphant as it was, and 

weak points like all campaigns ; and he quotes some lines which, he 
suggests, a good many fourth-form boys at Mr. Addison’s school of 
Charter-house could now equal without very strenuous exertion. Miss 
Aikin tries to conciliate the disaffected towards this poem, by laying 
stress on the example it set of good taste, and its freedom from current 
faults. ‘‘ There is no exaggeration,” she says, ‘no bombast, no extra- 
vagance of flattery, no insipid parade of classical allusions and Homeric 
machinery.”* The contents of the “Campaign” scarcely justify this 
criticism—unless there really be nothing exaggerated in such lines as 

Nations with nations mix’d confus’dly die, 

And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie ; 
Or again, 

With floods of gore that from the vanquish’d fell, 

The marshes stagnate, and the rivers swell. 

Mountains of dead lie heap’d upon the ground, &c. 
And “no extravagance of flattery” in the compliments to the hero of 
‘ten thousand wonders,” the author of 


An Iliad rising out of one campaign, 
the “‘ god-like leader’”’ “ big with the fate of Europe,” “ Britannia’s safety 


and the world’s repose,”’ in whose “every thought the towering genius 
shines,” and for whose particular interest was manufactured that Angel, 
which was the making of Mr. Addison. But, even acceding in full to 
Miss Aikin’s eulogy, it only tends to confirm the poet’s place among a 
class of poets who, as Jeffrey says, were always much more remarkable 
for the fewness of their faults than the greatness of their beauties, and 
whose laurels were won much more by good conduct and discipline, than 
by enterprising boldness or native foree—so that it is no very great merit 
in those who had so little of the inspiration of genius, to have steered 
clear of the dangers to which that inspiration is liable.| Zn medio tutis- 
simus ibit the poeta who non nascitur, but fit. But that in medio is 
synonymous with mediocrity ; and we know the sentence of gods, and 
men, and columne, about mediocribus esse poetis. 


* Life of Addison, by Lucy Aikin. 1843. 

+ “Speaking generally of that generation of authors, it may be said that, as 
poets, they had no force or greatness of fancy—no pathos, and no enthusiasm ; 
—and, as philosophers, no comprebensiveness, depth, or originality. They are 
sagacious, no doubt, neat, clear, and reasonable; but for the most part cold, timid, 
and superficial. They never meddle with the great scenes of nature, or the great 
passions of men Their inspiration, accordingly, is littlke more than a 
sprightly sort of good sense.” —Jerrrey’s Essay on Swift. 
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Addison’s sole claim to the title of poet is limited by Hartley Cole- 
ridge to his sacred verses, though even there he is not allowed to be 
comparable to Quarles, or Watts, or Charles Wesley, or Crashaw—to 
say nothing of Cowper, Heber, Montgomery, and Keble. Addison was, 
there is no question, a sincere Christian; of the Addisonian type. 
Earnest, but unimpassioned ; cordial, but not ardent; serene, equable, 
hopeful ; enjoying the peace that the world gives not nor takes away, if 
not the deep peace that passeth all understanding. Mr. Macaulay has 
justly characterised the piety of Addison as “singularly cheerful” — 
gratitude being the feeling which predominates in all his devotional 
writings—the Almighty being to him that all-wise and all-powerful 
friend, who had watched over his cradle with more than maternal ten- 
derness; who had listened to his cries before they could form themselves 
in prayer ; who had preserved his youth from the snares of vice; who 
had made his cup run over with worldly blessings, and had doubled the 
value of those blessings, by bestowing a thankful heart to enjoy them, 
and dear friends to partake them.* When this man,” exclaims Mr. 
Thackeray, ‘looks up from the world whose weaknesses he describes so 
benevolently, up to the heaven which shines over us all, I can hardly 
fancy a human face lighted up with a more serene rapture: a human 
intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than Joseph Addison’s. 
Listen to him: from your childhood you have known the verses; but 
who can hear their sacred music without love and awe?”—and then is 
cited that paraphrase of the nineteenth Psalm, which Dr. Johnson used 
to repeat with such enthusiasm that, as one said, his face became like the 
face of an angel—which some indeed, saturated with affection for our 
fine old Bible prose, cannot away with, because of the “spangles” and 
the “shining frame”+—but which to him who has so tenderly de- 
scribed the boy Pendennis, repeating the Hymn from Milton, in a low 
voice to his mother at sunset, on the lawn at Fairoaks, when their 
figures cast long blue shadows on the grass—to the sketcher of that 
sweet picture, those verses shine like the stars, shine out of a great dee 
calm—being the verses of a man over whose mind a Sabbath comes 
when he turns it heavenward; ‘“‘and his face lights up from it with a 
glory of thanks and prayer. His (Addison’s) sense of religion stirs 
through his whole being. In the fields, in the town: looking at the 
birds in the trees: at the children in the streets: in the morning or in 
the moonlight: over his books in his own room: in a happy party at a 
country merry-making or a town assembly, good-will and peace to God’s 
creatures, and love and awe of Him who made them, fill his pure heart 
and shine from his kind face.” 

Addison’s prowess as a writer for the stage few care to contend for 
now. His opera, ‘‘ Rosamund,” was pronounced by Johnson one of 


* So, “of the Psalms his favourite was that which represents the Ruler of all 
things under the endearing image of a shepherd, whose crook guides the flock 
shape, through gloomy and desolate glens, to meadows well watered and rich 
with herbage.”—MacauLay’s Essay on Addison. 

+ “They remind me of tambour-work,” says Hartley Coleridge—who adds: 
“ Perhaps if I had never read the psalm in prose I might think the verses fine,” 
—Essays and Marginaka. 
+t Thackeray’s “ English Humourists.” 
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Addison’s best compositions, and has found admirers within the nine- 
teenth century, and far on into it too; but the verdict of the majority is, 


that 
Soft words with nothing in them make the song— 


the majority, that is to say, of those who read and judge of ‘‘ Rosamund” 
at all; and they are a very small minority of the public ; the public at 
large not being cognisant of the mere existence of “ Rosamund,” as an 

ra with which Addison was concerned, or any one else previous to 
the palmy days of John Barnett and Alfred Bunn. A little better 
known, but not much more valued, is the comedy of “The Drummer” 
—anonymously produced, and coldly received, in the year that its author 
accepted a place at the Board of Trade. The opera, then, and the 
comedy, may be classed among things virtually obsolete ; out of sight on 
the stage, out of mind in the study. Not so the tragedy of “ Cato.” 
It lives, and, in spite of the rough usage it has to endure, will live for 
some time yet, though its future be not—in words all its own—to 


——flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the wreck of elements 


or elementary principles in taste, and all the natural shocks that five acts 
and the Unities are heir to, in this uncertain world. 

Having found fault with the barbarian irregularity of the English 
Theatre, it remained for Addison, says M. Villemain, to compose wne 
tragédie réguliére et pathétique. He did so. Jl fit jouer ** Caton.”’ 
The Whigs aud Tories strove who should discover in it, and wrest to 
their own purpose, the greater number of political allusions, double-edged 
lines, occasional verses. The Tories applauded, as telling against Marl- 
borough, the invectives directed against a perpetual dictator; the Whigs 
were fired to party enthusiasm by every cursory mention of country, 
senate, and freedom. But, this prestige withdrawn, what was there left 
in the new tragedy, M. Villemain pertinently asks, to replace the olden 
worship of Shakspeare? “Cato” was regular, no doubt, and written in 
accordance with the three unities; it contained some noble and eloquent 
passages, that the passion of the moment could seize on with ardour ; but 
as a whole it was cold, ice-cold. Cato prosed rather too much to his 
little senate. The loves of Juba and Martia were insipid. However; 
“fen tout, cette tragédie offrait, avec quelques beautés neuves, une imita- 
tion correcte, mais affaiblie, de la maniére de Corneille.* Conduite avec 
peu d’art, dans sa régularité, elle fut un effort remarquable, mais im- 
puissant, pour changer la forme du théAtre Anglais, une ceuvre de critique, 
et non de fondateur.”t Thus appraises it one of Corneille’s countrymen. 





* Young gives no authority for his assertion that “Cato” was composed at 
Oxford. Miss Aikin believes Addison to have laid the plan and begun the execu- 
tion of his tragedy during his long sojourn at Blois, while he was making the 
study of the French language his principal occupation. 

Tt Villemain, Cours de Littérature Frangaise. VI. 

M. Villemain (“the French Addison”—so the Quarterly dubs him) adds, that 
“Cato” was found not barren of uses to Voltaire, for the chdice of the ornaments 
with which he-has garnished his Roman plays, “ Brutus,” “Catiline,” “La Mort 
de César,” “ Rome Sauvée”—wherein may be seen some beaur traits borrowed 
literally enough from our Joseph. Here is one ez. gr., or exemplary grace: 
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One of Shakspeare’s, who affirms that to compare it with the masterpieces 
of the Attic stage, with the great English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, 
or even with the productions of Schiller’s manhood, would be absurd 
indeed,*—yet holds that it must be allowed to rank high among plays 
fashioned on the French model; “ not indeed with Athalie, or Saul; but, 
we think, not below Cinna, and certainly above any other English 
tragedy of the same school, above many of the plays of Corneille, shove 
many of the plays of Voltaire and Alfieri, and above some plays of 
Racine.” No drama in our language, formed after the rules of the French 
theatre, can be said to rival the much-derided “ Cato.” 

Much-derided, and in certain respects justly-derided, it has been, from 
the days of Dennis down to those of Fitzball. A great and heroic picture, 
says Schlegel, has been so narrowed by Addison’s timid manner of treating 
it,t that he could not, without’ foreign intermixture, even fill up the 
frames. Hence the traditional love intrigues; six persons being in love, 
by Schlegel’s careful computation ; viz., Porcius, Marcus, Juba, Sem- 
pronius, Marcia, and Lucia. “The good Cato cannot, therefore, as a 
provident father of a family, avoid arranging two marriages at the close. 
With the exception of Sempronius, the villain of the piece, the lovers 
are one and all somewhat silly.” { The walking gentlemen talk in phrases 
redolent of Madame, vos lene yeux. Hartley Coleridge has good 
reason for contending that love should never be introduced in the drama 
as an accessory: it shauld be the leading passion and source of interest, 
or else excluded as carefully from a tragedy as from a boarding-school. 
‘“‘ What,” he piteously and pungently asks—* what can be more miserably 
out of keeping than the love-scenes in Addison’s ‘ Cato,’ unless it be the 





Cato loguitur : “ Whate’er the Roman virtue has subdued, 
The sun’s whole course, the day and year, are Cesar’s: 
For him the self-devoted Decii died, 
The Fabii fell, and the great Scipios conquered; 
Even Pompey fought for Cesar.” 


Which in Voltairian verse becomes—leaving out the proper names (the English 
author’s included ): 


“ Nos imprudents aieux n’ont vaincu que pour lui. 
Ces dépouilles des rois, ce sceptre de la terre, 
Six cents ans de vertus, de travaux et de guerre, 
César jouit de tout, et dévore le fruit 
Que six siécles de gloire 2 peine avaient produit.” 
La Mort de César. 


Voltaire too, like Cesar, knew on occasion, it seems, how to jouir de tout and 
dévorer le fruit—of an elegant extract from Addison. 

* Macaulay. 

De Quincey exclaims, in wrath at an insinuation of Schlosser’s,—‘ That man 
must have forgotten Shakspeare indeed, and from ramollisement of the brain, who 
could admire ‘ Cato.’ ” 

t Schlegel appears to have thought the subject capable of first-rate dramatic 
effects. But the catastrophe, St. Marc Girardin contends, in an ingenious discourse 
on Stoicism, affords no opportunity for moving incidents. The Stoic, he argues, 
by becoming inaccessible to grief and joy is turned into a brazen statue. How 
are we to be expected to take interest in that ? What care we for the statue? If 
we put our hand to its breast, there is no heart-beat; its hand returns no pressure, 
exchanges no friendly grasp with our own. ‘“ Aussi, malgré les beaux vers d’Addi- 
son, la mort de Caton, au théatre, n’a jamais touché personne.”—GIRARDIN, 
Cours de Littérature Dramatique.” V. 

¢ Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature. XXVIII. 
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underhand courtship of Edgar and Cordelia, foisted by Nahum Tate into 
‘King Lear’ ?”* 

Nevertheless, if there be something rotten in the state of this tragedy, 
there is something vital too. Non omnis mortar, might the Addisonian 
Cato say, when he began the soliloquy “It must be so,” on Plato's 

reasoning well; he might be warranted in indulging the pleasing hope, 
the fond desire, of living on in English literature, though, to reach our 
time of day— 
Through what variety of untried being, 
; Through what new scenes and changes must he pass, 











the Hayley fever, the Byron mania, the Lake Schooling, the Spasmodic 
complaint! I shall live piecemeal at least, he might promise himself, in 
quotation and excerpt. And so he does: witness the constant requisition 
in which moralists hold that line 








The woman who deliberates is lost— 






and newspaper polemics the avowal 
My voice is still for war ; 
and baffled strugglers the solatium 


"Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it— 


or that other balm for hurt minds, 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 








But if “Cato” only just manages to keep alive, and has long been 
thought by many to be in a poor way, by some to be in the act of going, 
going,—by a few to be gone,—how different the case (the difference 
between death and life, or at least between a slow decline and ruddy 
robust health) with the tattle of the Tatler, and the observations of the 
Spectator. Addison’s graver papers in these and kindred periodicals are 
not beavy enough to sink by their own weight, far less to weigh down 
his lighter ones. Hazlitt, who prefers Steele to Addison as distinctly as 
Mr. Macaulay does not, says that the extremely moral and didactic tone 
of the ‘‘ Spectator” makes him always think of Addison as (what Addison 
was described of old) ‘‘a parson in a tie-wig.” He cannot deny that 
many of the moral Essays are “ exquisitely beautiful and happy’ —and 
singles out as the “ perfection of elegant sermonising,” +’ the reflections 
of cheerfulness, those in Westminster Abbey, on the Royal Exchange, 
and in particular, as “very affecting,” those on the death of a young 
lady. But Hazlitt, “like the lave,” would more willingly see the Spec- 
tator pass from grave to gay, than from lively to severe. 

As the best way of describing Addison’s peculiar pleasantry, Mr. 
Macaulay places it in comparison with the pleasantry of Voltaire and 
Swift ; of Voltaire, as the prince of buffoons, whose merriment is without 
disguise or restraint, who gambols, grins, shakes his sides, points the 
























* Coleridge’s “ Northern Worthies,” vol. ii. 
+ Hazlitt’s “Comic Writers.” (On the Periodical Essayists.) 
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finger, turns up the nose, shoots out the tongue ; of Swift, who, on the 
other hand, moves laughter, but never joins in it, preserving amid the 
convulsive peals of the company “an invincible gravity, and even sourness 
of aspect,” and giving utterance to the ‘“ most eccentric and ludicrous 
fancies, with the air of a man reading the commination service.” Whereas 
Addison, as the essayist pictures him, neither Jaughs out like Voltaire, 
nor, like Swift, looks extra saturnine when laughing inwardly, but “ pre- 
serves a look peculiarly his own, a look of demure serenity, disturbed only 
by an arch sparkle of the eye, an almost imperceptible elevation of the 
brow, an almost imperceptible curl of the lip:” his tone being never that 
either of a Jack Pudding or of a cynic, but that of a gentleman, in whom 
the quickest sense of the ridiculous is constantly tempered by good nature 
and good breeding.* Taking into account his capacity for the satirical, 
he stands almost alone in the mild and innocent use he made of his power. 
He might have drawn comparisons, in this regard, between himself and 


5 
Swift, something in the words of Philinte to Alceste : 


Je prends tout doucement les hommes comme ils sont, 
Vaccoutume mon Ame a souffrir ce qu "ils font ; 

Et je crois qu’a la cour, de méme qu’a la ville 

Mon flegme est philosophe autant que votre bile.t 


There is about the Addisonian pleasantry a harmless, gracious charm, 
which Jeremy Taylor himself might have had in mind, had he lived in a 
later age, when he says, and from the pulpit, that “if a facete discourse, 
and an amicable friendly mirth, can refresh the spirit, and take it off 
from the vile temptations of peevish, despairing, uncomplying melan- 
choly, it must needs be innocent and commendable. And we may as 
well,” adds the good bishop, “be refreshed by a clear and brisk dis- 
course, as by the air of Campanian wines; and our faces and heads may 
as well be anointed and look pleasant with wit and friendly intercourse 
as with the fat of the balsam-tree.” Mirth of this order—utterly diverse 
from the foolish talking and jesting which are not convenient—is, in 
Jeremy Taylor's judgment, what no wise man ever did, or ought to 
reprove. It is when the jest, as he ex ‘presses it, hath teeth and nails, 
biting or scratching our brother—when it is loose and w anton, unseason- 
able, or unduly protracted, that ‘‘facete discourse” becomes obnoxious 
to episcopal rebuke.t Addison seems to set down nought in malice, 
even when most satirical ; or in the French sense of malice only. 








Et amara lento 
Temperet risu.§ 

M. Philaréte Chasles, who applauds Addison as having, for ¢elle fut sa 
mission, checked debauchery among courtiers, and made them ashamed 
of it, and taught the middle classes to be less forbidding and unamiable 
in their rude piété”—goes on to say, to the credit of both the teacher 
and the taught: ‘‘ Aussi cette douce sévérite d’ Addison fut-elle accueillie 
d’un sourire universel et d’une reconnaissance générale. Grace a l’onction 
d’un style naturel sans faiblesse et grave sans emphase, cet heureux esprit 


* Macaulay’s Essays : “ Life and Writings of Addison.” 
¢ Molitre: “Le Misanthrope.” I, 1. 
t See Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons. Part II. “The Good and Evil Tongue.” 


§ Horat. Carm. II. xvi. 
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devint l’instituteur de‘son temps.”* All were attracted, none repelled, 
by his adroit and wary employment of that kind of irony which, 


with Attic point, 
And kind well-tempered satire, smoothly keen, 
Steals through the soul, and without pain corrects.t 


He came, as Mr. Thackeray describes him, the gentle satirist, who hit 
no unfair blow; the kind judge who castigated only in smiling. “ While 
Swift went about, hanging and ruthless—a literary Jefferies—in Addi- 
son’s kind court only minor cases were tried: only peccadilloes and small 
sins against society: only a dangerous libertinism in tuckers and hoops ; 
ora nuisance in the abuse of beaux’ canes and snuff-boxes.”{ And 
Mr. Macaulay winds up his eulogium of Addison, as the unsullied states- 
man, the accomplished scholar, the master of pure English eloquence, 
and the consummate painter of life and manners, by claiming national 
homage to him, “above all,” as “the great satirist, who alone knew 
how to use ridicule without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a 
long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been led astray by 
profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.” Mr. Spectator himself tells us, 
in his three hundred and fifty-fifth number, that he looks upon it as a 
particular happiness that he has always hindered his resentments from 
finding expression in satirical invective. He had once, he confesses, 
gone through half a satire, but found so many motions of humanit 

rising in him towards the persons whom he had severely treated, that he 
threw it into the fire without ever finishing it. He had, too, been angry 


enough to make several little epigrams and lampoons; and these also, 
after admiring them a day or two, he committed to the flames.§ The 


happier|| and better man he! 





* Chasles: “De l’Angleterre au XIX° Siécle.” 

¢ Thomson: “ The Seasons.” 

t “It may be a lady is tried for breaking the peace of our sovereign lady 
Queen Anne, and ogling too dangerously from the side-box: or a Templar for 
beating the watch, or breaking Priscian’s head: or a citizen’s wife for caring too 
much for the puppet-show, and too little for her husband and children: every 
one of the little sinners brought before him is amusing, and he dismisses each 
with the pleasantest penalties and the most charming words of admonition.”— 
TuHackeray’s Lectures on the English Humourists. 

§ Spectator, No. CCCLV. 

|| A living poet has happily versified his experience, by an experto crede to the 


same effect : 
‘‘ LINES SUBSTITUTED FOR A SATIRE. 
“ Once I was hurt by a hard word ;— 
Relief my bosom needing, 
From verse did borrow a sharp sword 
To set another bleeding. 


* But soon I found that my rash will 
A remedy had gained not, 
But that I nourished a worse ill 
Than that which conscience pained not. 


“So I, with ruth, that caustic verse 
From out my page have riven, 
And, in its stead, with joy rehearse 


My joy—to have forgiven!” 
Caauncy Hare TowNsHEND. 
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Who but a happy and good man could have given us so much genial 
humour with so little of the wormwood and the gall of satire? Who 
else could have conceived and so finished off the character of Sir Roger 
de Coverley? Stay—the conception is not Addison’s, but Steele’s, to 
whom also (and truly such “ conception is a blessing”) we owe .in out- 
line the other characters of the club. But Addison’s is the filling up ; 
and in such portraiture as that of Sir Roger the filling up is almost 
everything. Hazlitt was bent on giving Steele every chance against his 
more staid and sober friend, whom he describes as spending most of his 
time in his study (while Dick was picking up observations out of doors), 
and there spinning out and wire-drawing the hints which he borrowed 
from Steele, or took from nature, to the utmost. But Hazlitt warms to 
Sir Roger, to Addison’s Sir Roger. Addison, he declares, has gained 
himself immortal honour by his manner of filling up this character. Who 
is there, he asks, that can forget, or be insensible to, the inimitable, 
nameless graces, and varied traits of nature and of old English character 
in it—to the hearty knight’s unpretending virtues and amiable weak- 
nesses—to his modesty, generosity, hospitality, and eccentric whims—to 
the respect of his neighbours, and the affection of his domestics—to his 
wayward, hopeless, secret passion for the fair enemy, the widow*—to the 
havoc he makes among the game in his neighbourhood—to his speech 
from the bench, to show tMe Spectator what is thought of him in the 
country—to his doubts as to the existence of witchcraft, and protection 
of reputed witches—to his falling asleep at church, and his reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered from his nap, for talking in 
sermon-time.t— Mr. Thackeray may well askt what would Sir Roger be 
without his follies and his charming little brain-cracks? ‘ We love him 
for his vanities as much as his virtues. What is ridiculous is delightful 
in him: we are so fond of him because we laugh at him so. And outof 
that laughter, and out of that sweet weakness, and out of those harmless 
eccentricities and follies, and out of that touched brain, and out of that 
honest manhood and simplicity —we get a result of happiness, goodness, 
tenderness, pity, piety ; such as, if my audience will think their reading 
and hearing over, doctors and divines but seldom have the fortune to 
inspire.” If we have assumed the right of the Addisonian Cato to say 
non omnis moriar, much more may we let the Addisonian Sir Roger use 
the same boast, only putting the omnis before the non, to assert his whole 
and entire freedom from mortality: if the one may assert, I shall not 
altogether die, the other may amend the phrase with a, No, not a bit of 
me. And if the allegation of the pseudo-Roman be met with derisive 


— a) 





* «Tn which there is more of real romance and true delicacy than in a thousand 
tales of knight-errantry—(we perceive the hectic flush of his cheek, the faltering 
of his tongue in speaking of her bewitching airs and ‘the whiteness of her hand’).” 
—Hazuit1’s “ Comic Writers.” Lect. V. 

+ Ibid., passim. 

t “If the good knight did not call out to the people sleeping in church, and say 
‘Amen’ with such a delightful pomposity: if he did not make a speech in the 
assize-court @ propos de bottes, and merely to show his dignity to Mr. Spectator: 
if he did not mistake Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality in Temple 
Garden: if he were wiser than he is: if he had not his humour to salt his life, and 
were but a mere English gentleman and game-preserver—of what worth were he 
to us?”—TaackerAy’s Lecture on Conyreve and Addison. 
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cheers, and Oh, Ohs! loud and deep,—more surely will that of the true 
Briton be carried unanimously, with the rousing chorus of, Which no- 
body can deny ! 

“IT cannot help suspecting,” said Dr. Warton, at a dinner-party, at 
which Madame d’Arblay “assisted”—Tom Warton also “assisting” 
(in the dining, not in the talking), and Sir Joshua, and Dr. Burney, and 
Mrs. Montague,—*“ I cannot help suspecting,” said the loquacious Doctor, 
discussing the character of Sir Roger de Coverley, “ that it is taken from 
the life, as there are certain traits in it too excellent to have been merely 
invented: particularly that singularity, that wherever he visited he always 
talked to the servants the whole way he went up-stairs.” 

Whatever the company may have thought of a “ suspicion ” which set 
poor Fanny Burney on thorns—(for Mrs. Montague forthwith pesters her 
with a sotto voce, “ pray, Miss Burney, how is this? must a character, to 
be excellent, be drawn from the life? I beg you would tell me?” &c.) 
—one thing is clear, on the Burney’s evidence, that everybody present 
“agreed that Sir Roger de Coverley was, perhaps, the first character 
ever drawn, for perfection of delineation.”* 





COUSIN CARL. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


WnHewn I was a young man about twenty years of age, I was a sad 
hair-brained fellow. I lived entirely in the passing hour, the time gone 
by was quite forgotten, and about the future I never took the trouble to 
think a moment. Inclined to every possible species of foolish prank, I 
was always ready to rush headlong into any kind of frolic—anything 
that promised fun, even if that were a row; and never did I let slip the 
opportunity of amusing myself. I was a living proof that proverbs are 
not always infallible, for if ‘‘ bought wit is best,” that is to say, wisdom 
bought by experience, I must have become wise long ago ; if ‘“‘a burned 
child, or a scalded cat, dreads the fire,” I was singed and scalded often 
enough to have felt some dread ; and “to pay the piper” had frequently 
fallen upon me. But I was none the wiser or more prudent. This 
preface was necessary in order to introduce the following episode of my 
mirth-loving youthful days. 

My father thought that the best way of breaking off my intimacy 
with a somewhat riotous clique of young men, in whose jovial society I 
passed a good deal of my time, was to send me to Hamburg, where | 
was placed in the counting-house of a merchant, who was expected to 
keep a strict watch over me, on account of his well-known reputation 








* Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, vol. ii. 
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for the most rigid morality: as if one could not find pleasant society in 
Hamburg if one were inclined to be gay! Before fourteen days had 
elapsed, I had at least three times outwitted the worthy man’s vigilance, 
and twice out of these three times had not got home till close upon the 
dawn of day, without having been engaged in any frags a pretty fair 
evidence that I sought good company, where the risk of getting a 
drubbing existed between the hours of one and three. But fate spread 
her protecting hand over me ; and at the expiration of a year I returned 
safe and sound to Copenhagen, bringing back with me much experience 
im all manner of jolly diversions, and no small desire to carry my know- 
ledge of them into continued practice. 

I was of course destined to be bound hand and foot with the counting- 
house chains, but before putting them on, I obtained leave to take a 
month’s holiday in the country, and visit my uncles and my aunts in 
various parts of Zealand. One fine afternoon, in the month of Septem- 
ber, I sought out a common conveyance, such as are used by the 
peasantry, to take me the first few miles of my journey; and with my 
knapsack in my hand, I was standing in the court-yard of the inn ready 
to step into the rustic carriage, when a servant entered the court and 
asked if there were any opportunity for Kjoge. 

“That person standing there is going straight to Kjoge,” said the 
ostler of the inn. 

The servant touched his hat. ‘ Here is a letter which it is of great 
consequence to my master should reach Kerporal’s Inn at , where a 
private carriage will be waiting for him ; he is not able to go where he 
is expected, as he has been taken ill. 1 would give the letter to the 
driver, but fear he might lose it.” 

“‘ Weil, let me have it,” said I. “I will be your master’s messenger. 
What is his name ?” He mentioned a name quite unknown to me. I 
pocketed the letter, and drove off. 

My usual good luck did not attend me on this journey. In general, I 
seldom drove a mile without meeting with some little adventure—if no 
better than taking up a passenger on the road, or mystifying some 
good-natured countryman, or playing the fool with some coquettish bar- 
maid ; but this time everything seemed bewitched, and I was tired to 
death. The Kjdge road is the stupidest of all possible roads—the way- 
farers are too ragged and dirty for any one to venture to take them up, 
the peasantry are deeper than coal-pits in cunning, and the barmaids are 
either as ugly as sin, or engaged to the tapsters and cellarmen—in both 
cases disqualified for the situations they fill. I was dreadfully ennuyé, 
and, as if to add to my despair, one of the horses became lame, and they 
proceeded leisurely, step by step, at a snail’s pace. 

Whoever has felt as weary of his own company on a journey as I did, 
if he will put himself in my place will not think it strange that I some- 
times got out of the vehicle and walked, sometimes jumped in again, 
sometimes sang, sometimes whistled, sometimes thrust my hands into 
. my pockets playing with everything there, then dragged them out and 
buttoned up my coat. But all this impatient rummaging in my pockets 
did no good to the stranger’s letter, which became so crushed and 
crumpled, that at last I discovered with some dismay that it looked more 
like a scrap of soiled paper than a respectable letter. It was in such a 
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condition that it would be scarcely possible to deliver it—it was really 
almost in tatters. There was nothing to be done but to gain a know- 
ledge of its contents, and deliver the same verbally to the coachman. 
Luckily the n who had sent it did not know who I was. 

With the help of a little conjecture, I at length extracted from the 
maltreated epistle pretty much what follows : 


“Dear Uncre,—I have duly received your esteemed favour of the 
5th instant, and see by it that my father had informed you of my arrival 
in Copenhagen by the steam-boat, and that you are so ‘good as to say 
you would send your carriage to meet me on the 11th, about seven 
o'clock in the evening, at Kerporal’s Inn, in order to convey me from 
thence to your house. A severe cold, which I caught on the voyage, 
obliges.me to keep my room for the present, and to put off my visit to 
your dear, unknown fmuily for eight days or so. In making this com- 
munication, I beg to assure you of my sincere regret at the delay, and 
to offer my best compliments to my beautiful cousins.” ‘Then came one 
or two inflated and pedantic paragraphs, and the letter was subscribed 

** Respectfully yours, 
‘‘ CARL.” 


The short and the long of the matter was that he would come in a 
week, being detained by a bad cold. ‘‘ Well, these interesting commu- 
nications can be made in a few words to the coachman. It is surprising 
how much paper people think it necessary to waste when they want to 
trump up a reason for not doing anything!” With this sage remark I 
threw the letter down on the road, where it must speedily have become 
utterly illegible, for—one evil more—a shower came on, and it soon in- 
creased till the rain fell in torrents. Misfortunes, it is said, never come 
alone ; on the contrary, pieces of good fortune seldom come in pairs. 

At length we approached Kerporal’s Inn, It was pouring of rain— 
it was eight o'clock, and it was already almost dark. A travelling- 
carriage was waiting under a shed, and its horses were stamping as if 
with impatience at a long detention. The gifts of fortune are surely very 
unequally distributed, methought, as I reflected on the solitary journey 
before me, and that it was impossible I could reach my uncle’s parsonage 
until very late at night. | 

‘To whom does that carriage belong ?” I asked. 

“ It belongs to the Justitsraad,* at Court,” replied the coachman. 
This place was situated about a milet from my uncle’s house. 

“Oh! then it is you who are waiting for a gentleman from Copen- 
hagen ?” said I. 

“Yes, sir. And since you are the gentleman, we had as well set off as 
fast as we can. ‘The horses are baited, and we shall have no better 
weather this evening, sir,” said the coachman. 

“Done!” thought I. ‘ This is not such a bad idea. I shall get so 
far dry and snugly ; I can get out at the gate, or else carry the message 
myself. People are so hospitable in the country that they will surely 








* A Danish title, signifying councillor of justice. 
t Danish mile, equal to about 4} English miles. 
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offer me a night’s lodging, and at an early hour to-morrow I shall pro- 
ceed on foot to my uncle’s house.” So the journey was not to be ended 
without an adventure. 

It is pleasant to exchange a hard, wet conveyance, little better than a 
cart, which goes crawling along, for a comfortable carriage getting over 
the ground at a brisk pace ; so I yielded to the temptation, and deposited 
myself in the latter, whilst I envied the pedant who could travel in such 
luxurious ease to beautiful unknown cousins—I, who had neither equi- 
pages nor cousins—and he could stay at home to take care of his cold! 
£ would not have done that in his place. The three miles* were soon got 
over—in fact, they did not seem more than one mile to me; for, during 
the two last, I was fast asleep, the carriage having rocked me into slum- 
bers as gently as if it had been a cradle. 

Suddenly it stopped, and as suddenly I awoke in a state of utter 
unconsciousness as to where I was. In a moment the door was opened, 
lights and voices around bewildered me still more, and I was almost 
dragged out of the carriage. 

“It is he—it is cousin Carl!” was shouted in my ears, and the circle 
pressed more closely around me. I was at Court. I was about to 
execute my commission in the best manner I could, and make some 
apology for having brought the message myself, instead of having de- 
livered it to the coachman, when I spied a charming-looking little cousin, 
who thrust her pretty head forward with evident curiosity. How pretty 
she was! I could not take my eyes off of her, and stood staring at her 
for a moment in silence; but, during that moment’s silence, I had been 
kindly welcomed by the family as ‘ Cousin Carl”—I, who was only his 
unworthy messenger. Was I not in luck ? 

The Justitsraad carried me straight to the dining-room, and they sat 
down immediately to table, as if their repast had been retarded on my 
important account. I know not how I carried off my embarrassment ; 
every moment my situation was becoming more and more painful ; my 
spirits sank, and my usual effrontery .... .« Ah! it failed me at the 
very time that I needed it most. 

We were quite a family party. There were but the uncle ; his wife, 
who was a pleasant, good-looking, elderly lady, apparently about fifty ; 
cousin Jette, who was pale and silent, but seemed very interesting ; 
cousin Hanné, the charming little Venus, who had caused my awkward 
position; and cousin Thomas, a lanky, overgrown boy, about twelve 
years of age, with long arms in jacket-sleeves too short for them. From 
sheer flurry I ate as if I had not seen food for a fortnight, and with each 
glass I emptied down my throat I started in my own mind one plan after 
another to escape from the dilemma into which my thoughtlessness had 
plunged me. 

‘‘T am very glad to see that you do not make strangers of us, but 
really are eating heartily,” said the Justitsraad, as he filled my plate for 
the fifth time. “I can’t bear to see young men, or any one, under re- 
straint in my house; here every one must do exactly as if he were at 
home. I am very glad you are not sitting like a stick, or looking as if 
you were afraid of us and of the viands before you. And now let us 








* Fourteen and a quarter English miles. 
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drink to your happy return to your native land. I am pleased to see 
that you are able now to pledge one in a glass of wine. When you were 
a boy, you had every appearance of turning out a regular milksop. But, 
to be sure, eleven years make great changes in everybody.” 

I drank to the health of my father and mother, then to the welfare of 
the whole family, and then a special toast to cousin Jetté’s health, which 
was proposed by her father himself ; when we were about to drink it, he 
nodded to me with an air of intelligence, as if we were d’accord with each 
other, but the pretty cousin scarcely touched the glass with her lips, and 
did not vouchsafe me a single glance ; it seemed as if she were far 
from pleased at the compliment paid her. Cousin Hanné, who sat near 
me, filled my glass every time it was empty, and she had so industriously 
employed herself in this manner, that my head was beginning to be a 
good deal confused. . 

“ And now it is time to go to bed, my children!” said the Justitsraad. 
** It is late ; to-morrow we will hear all that your cousin has to tell us.” 

I was on the point of requesting a moment’s private conversation with 
him; but the moment for doing so passed away unseized—in the next, it 
was no longer possible. The family bade each other good night, a ser- 
vant showed me to my room, and I was left to my reflections. The re- 
flections of a harum-scarum fellow of one-and-twenty! You are right, 
dear reader, they certainly were not worth much. Hanne’s pretty face 
and the Justitsraad’s good wine had taken a somewhat potent effect upon 
my brain; I hastened to seek repose, and, like the Theban tyrant, de- 
ferred grave business till the morrow. 

But I could not fall asleep, for conscience plagued me ; it is ts custom 
to wake up when everybody is sleeping, and without the least mercy it com- 
pelled me to listen to its lectures. It became so importunate that it drove 
me out of bed, and induced me to admit that it would be better to jump 
out of the window, and carry my baggage on my shoulders to my uncle’s 
parsonage, than to be treated to-morrow as an impudent puppy—‘¢hat | 
should not so much mind—but also as a scamp of an impostor who had 
palmed himself upon them for the sake of obtaining a drive and a good 
supper gratis—that I should mind a great deal, for it would touch my 
honour. It is thus one reasons at twenty-one. 

It rained no longer, but it was as dark as pitch. Darkness would 
favour my intention ; but, how was I to find my way in a place utterly 
unknown to me? I determined to keep awake till the dawn of day, then 
take myself off, and leave the family to make inquiries about the cousin, 
until the real one thought fit to recover from his cold. But that little 
Hanné’s charming face, was I never to behold it again? Well, it was 
very foolish to have come there, but, after all, it would be still more 
foolish to remain. 

I left a little piece of my window open, and sat down near it in order 
to watch for the first streaks of daylight. I had, however, a long time to 
wait, for it was just half-past twelve o’clock. As I sat there, fretting at 
myself for my folly, I heard something, or some one, stirring beneath the 
window, and a moment afterwards among the branches of a tree close by. 
It was some person climbing the tree, but his visit was not intended for 
me, for he crept up much higher, and appeared to have mounted to a 
level with an upper window, as one was opened very gently and cautiously. 
Ah ! an assignation ! a secret appointment ! 
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It is really an advantage to have a tender conscience ; without that I 
should have been fast asleep, and should never have known what was 
going on so near me. But who could it be? Could cousin Thomas, 
though only twelve years of age, be making love to one of the house- 
maids? Let us listen. 

“For God’s sake make no noise !” said a whispering voice at the 
window above mine. “He has arrived; he occupies the room just 
below, and he can hardly be asleep yet.” 

“The light has been extinguished for at least half an hour,” replied 
the voice in the tree. ‘Such an ape has nothing to wake or watch for.” 

An ape, forsooth! as if I were not quite as wide awake as himself. 

“Dear Gustav, think of my distress,” continued the voice at the 
window; “my father drank my health at table, and nodded to him in 
such a significant manner! Oh, how I hate that man! To-morrow, 
perhaps, he will begin to treat me as his betrothed ; my father will give 
him every opportunity, and he will take upon himself to be intimate, and 
to make me presents. Oh! how unhappy I am!” 

‘You see, dearest Jetté, this is the consequence of our silence ; if we 
had spoken to him before the accursed cousin came here, perhaps your 
father might have been persuaded to have given up this absurd childish 
betrothal.” 

** No—no; he would never have done that,” replied Jetté ; ‘* he is too 
much attached to his brother ; and he will do everything in his power to 
have the agreement fulfilled, which eleven years ago they entered into 
with each other at their children’s expense.” 

“Why did not that man break his neck on the way! Such fellows can 
travel round the whole world without the slightest accident ever happen- 
ing to them,” said Gustav. “But he may, perhaps, repent coming here ; 
I shall pick a quarrel with him, I will call him out, he shall fight with me, 
and either he or I shall be put out of the way.” 

“May God protect you, my dearest Gustav!” exclaimed my cousin. 
* But how can you have the heart to frighten me with such threats? 
Am I not wretched enough? Would you increase the burden that is 
weighing me down to the grave? I see nothing before me but mise 
and despair ; no comfort—no escape.” Poor Jette was weeping ; I could 
hear how she sobbed in her woe. I now perceived why the poor girl 
had been so pale and distant—I was betrothed to her. 

‘Forgive me, dearest girl! I hardly know what I am saying; but 
take comfort, do not weep so bitterly. Heaven will not desert us, and 
we shall find some means of softening your father; besides, no rational 
man would wish to obtain a wife upon compulsion. If he has the least 
pride or spirit, he will himself draw back.” 

“Ah, Gustav! if there were any chance of his drawing back he 
would not have come here. His father wrote that he was coming ex- 
pressly to claim his—his promised rights; and that—and that we 
should learn to know each other before the wedding. We had been 
betrothed for eleven years, he wrote, and it was time that .... No! 
I cannot think of it without despair.” 

“ What sort of looking person is he? Is he handsome? Whom does 
he resemble ?” 

“He is not in the least like what he was as a boy; he is very much 
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changed ; he has improved very much in looks, and, indeed, may be called 
handsome now.” 

“That is a girl with a good taste,” thought I ; “I wish I could help 
her out of her troubles.” 

“‘ Handsome!—I congratulate you, Miss Jetts—handsome people ge- 
nerally make a favourable impression, and by degrees one becomes quite 
reconciled to them, and pleased with them—don’t you think so ?” 

The lover grasped the branch nearest him so roughly in his anger, 
that he made the whole tree shake. 

“Gustav! are you in earnest?” exclaimed Jetté, in a tone of voice 
that would have gone to the heart of a stone, if stones had hearts. 

‘‘ Dearest, dearest Jetté! Sweet, patient angel!” He stretched him- 
self so far out from the tree that I think he must have reached her hand 
and kissed it. 

‘Indeed, you have no reason to be jealous of him,” said Jetté, ‘ for 
one quite forgets his being handsome, when one observes how awkward 
he is. He does not seem to be at all accustomed to society ; he eats like 
a shark, and you should have seen how he drank. Hanne amused her- 
self in filling his glass, and I do believe that for his own share alone he 
emptied two bottles of wine. And he never uttered a single word. Oh! 
he ismy horror—that man; but my father seems pleased with him, and 
praised him after he left the room. Dear Gustav! how unfortunate we 
are!” 

Should I allow these imputations to rest upon me? A blockhead—a 
glutton—and a drunkard! And cousin Hanné had been making a fool 
of me, forsooth!—the little jade, with her pretty face. I was certainly 


in a penn position. 


“‘] will speak to your father to-morrow,” said Gustav, after a little 


consideration. ‘He is very fond of you, he will not be deaf to our 
prayers, or expect impossibilities from you. What can he bring forward 
against me? I shall soon be in a position to maintain a wife, my family 
are quite on an equality with his own, my father is not poor, and my 
situation in life is now, and always will be such, that I can satisfy any 
inquiry he can make into it. Deny then no longer your consent, dearest 
Jette ; let us no longer conceal our attachment from him, and depend on 
it all will go well.” 1 

“ Ah, Gustav! you do not know my father. He will positively insist 
that I shall fulfil this engagement. Vows are sacred in his eyes, and he 
himself has never broken his word. When I gave that promise I was but 
a child, and I wore the plain gold ring without ever reflecting that it 
was a link of that never-to-be-broken chain which was to bind me to a 
life of misery. Oh God, have mercy upon me!” 

“ Doubt not His help, my idennd, girl! He will spread his protecting 
hand over us, even if all else shall fail us.” 

The sorrowing lovers whispered then so softly that I could not over- 
hear what further they said, but I concluded they were comforting each 
other. The first streak of day cast a pale line of light across the tops of 
the trees and the roofs of the out-houses near. It was almost time for 
me to commence my flight, but everything must be quiet first. I 
gathered together my effects with as little noise as possible. The con- 
versation on the outside recommenced, and I approached the window im- 
patiently. 
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** How long is he going to stay here ?” asked Gustav. 

“1 do not know; perhaps only a few days. Alas! my only hope is 
in him,” replied Jetté. ‘To-morrow I shall have a private conversation 
with him, which of course will lead to an explanation. I will make an 
appointment with him in the garden,—if you will promise me not to be 
jealous,” added Jetté, with a degree of archness in her tone which 
enchanted me. 

“‘It is hard that my rival is to be my sheet anchor,” said Gustav; 
“but, since it must be so, speak to him, dearest. However, if that fails, 
then, my sweet girl, then... .” 

“Then I promise you . . - . But what noise was that? I thought I 
heard some one stirring. For God’s sake go! Let no one see you 
here !” 

‘“‘ To-morrow night, then, at one o’clock. Farewell, dear Jetté.” 

Then came a kiss. Was it on the hand or the lips? 

“ Take care how you get down. To-morrow night. Adieu till 
then !” 

The faithful knight-errant swang himself from branch to branch with 


an adroitness which proved that he was experienced in that mode of 


descent. As soon as lie set foot on the ground the window above was 
closed. 

It was now my turn to get into the trees. Gustav had taught me that 
trick. -I wondered what sort of a looking fellow he was. Poor Jetté— 
to have chosen for herself, and yet to be condemned to be sacrificed to a 
man who could begin a letter about his intended bride with, “I have 
duly received your esteemed favour of the 5th instant,” and who could 
absent himself from such a charming girl merely because he had a slight 
cold! Well! it is a wretched wall this, in which we live. It was be- 
coming more and more light. To-day she wished to have a private 
conversation with me—her only hope was in me; there was to be an 
explanation between us, an assignation in the garden. Who the deuce 
could run away from all this? But... . Well! nobody knew me— 
the real cousin was not coming for a week ... . surely I might stay 
one day on the strength of personifying him? I am a fatalist; destiny 
has sent me, and it will aid me. ... . I will not forsake Jett®.... 
and I will revenge myself upon that little Mademoiselle Hanné, who 
wanted to drink me under the table, and I will show the whole accom- 
plished family that I have studied good manners in Hamburg, and am 
neither a blockhead, a glutton, nor a drunkard. It is a matter that 
touches my honour; I will stay! .... But... . suppose they take 
it into their heads to questionme? Humph! If the worst comes to the 
worst, I can but stuff a little linen into my great-coat pocket, make a 
pretext to get outside the gate, and take to flight at once. In the mean 
time I will make some inquiries about the neighbourhood and the roads, 
for at present I have not the most remote idea whether I ought to turn 
to the right hand or the left. And to-morrow night—good-by to this 
darling family, with many thanks for their kind weleome. Whilst they 
are all sleeping, or keeping nocturnal assignations, I shall vanish without 
leaving the slightest trace behind. It will give them something to talk 
of till Christmas. 

Whilst this monologue was in progress of utterance, I was busily un- 
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dressing myself. I jumped into bed, and soon ~~ as soundly as if I 
had a lawful right to be there, and were the dreaded cousin himself. 

But when I was summoned to breakfast next morning I was in a very 
different frame of mind. I had slept off the effects of the wine, sober 
reason had resumed her sway, fear followed at my heels like a bad spirit ; 
and I would assuredly have made my escape if the well-dressed valet-de- 
chambre had left me a moment to myself. I was compelled to resign 
myself to my fate, and allow myself to be marshalled to the breakfast- 
parlour; but as I approached the scene of my threatened exposure, 
despair restored my courage, I remembered that it was incumbent on me 
to wipe out the disgrace of the preceding evening, and I found my 
habitual impudence and lightness of heart upon the very threshold of the 
door. 

I went up to them all, and shook hands with them, and as I now knew 
that I was engaged to Jetté, I kissed her hand with all possible amorous 
gallantry. The poor girl looked as if she could have sunk into the 
earth, and I coloured up to my temples, for I just recollected that I had 
on no betrothal ring. Jette wore the plain gold ring I had heard her 
mention, but it was almost hidden by another ring, with a simple ena- 
melled “ Forget-me-not.” Might not that have been a gift from the 
unknown Gustav ? 

** How are you this morning, my dear?” said the Justitsraad. ‘“ Jette 
has not been very well lately,” he added; “she looks poorly, and has no 
appetite. It must be that abominable nervousness, of which young ladies 
now-a-days are always complaining.” 

Jette assured him that she felt quite well. I doubted if her mother or 
her sister were so much in her confidence as I was at that moment; but 
neither of them had been sitting at an open window between twelve 
o'clock at night and three o’clock in the morning. 

At first all went on smoothly, for the conversation was on the safe sub- 
jects of wind and weather ; but a change for the worse was coming. 

*‘ Now, nephew, tell us something about the old people yonder. How 
is my brother looking?” 

“‘ Extremely well, uncle. He is looking quite fresh.” 

“ But the gout—the gout in his feet ? that sticks to him yes—and it 
is not the most pleasant of companions.” ; 

“Oh, yes—the gout! But he is accustomed to that.” 

* And your mother ?” 

“She is also well, only she is getting older every day.” 

“Ah! that is what we are all doing. And aunt Abeloné? How 
goes it with her ?” 

“She is very well too.” 

“What! very well—with her broken leg! Why you must be joking ?” 

“Oh dear no! I... . I only meant to say as well . . . . as well 
as any one can be with a broken leg,” I stammered out. In truth, I 
knew nothing about, and cared as little for Abeloné’s mishap. 

“Listen to that madcap. He speaks of a broken leg as if it were ab- 
solutely a trifling matter.” 

The danger was over for a moment, but another attack soon followed. 
I had scarcely swallowed a cup of tea, before my soi-disant uncle de- 
manded from me a particular account of the new system of agriculture 
my father had introduced on his property—I, who did not even know 
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where that property lay! But this time his wife came to the rescue, for she 
declared that we could discuss systems of husbandry when we were stroll- 
ing in the fields together, or out hunting, and that she and her daughters 
did not take much interest in agricultural questions. 

“ Well, we will talk of this another time,” said the Justitsraad. “ But 
tell us at present something of your travels. 'Women-folk are always 
pleased to hear adventures of travellers. You have visited Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and many other places. A man who has travelled so much might 
talk for a whole month without being at a loss for a subject.” 

Very well did I know that I had never beheld a single building either 
in Paris or Berlin, except in engravings. What was I to say? I busied 
myself in getting up a good tale. 

“Upon my word, nephew, I should not suspect you of being very 
bashful, but if you don’t like to speak of your travels let them alone, m 
boy; everybody shall do as he likes in my house. Many years ago, I 
remember, I went to Hamburg, and when I came home I almost tired 
them al) out by describing what I had seen. But I suppose it is old- 
fashioned now to make any comments on what one has witnessed abroad.” 

Here was a piece of good luck. I knew Hamburg as well as my own 
pockets, and now I was like my uncle after his return. There was no end 
to my descriptions and anecdotes. The old man seemed to take real de- 
light in hearing about all the alterations which had been made in the old 
town since the days of his youth, inquiring often for places which no 
longer exist. I endeavoured to make my discourse as amusing as possible. 
Cousin Thomas rested his elbows on the table, listened with open mouth, 
and laughed outright several times; my aunt often let her knitting-needle 
fall, to look at the pencil sketches with which I was illustrating my de- 
scriptions; Cousin Jetté looked less sourly at me than before, a Hanne, 
the pretty coquettish little Hanne, for whose sake I was sitting apparently 
so much at my ease among them, was unwearied in her queries about the 
Hamburg ladies, fashions, and theatres. Happily these had been the 
objects of my most intense study. 

“‘T perceive now, that when once his tongue is set agoing, he has 
plenty to say,” remarked my worthy uncle. ‘ How long were you in 
Bcrlin ?” 

“Nay, stop uncle! we are at Hamburg just now. I have still a 
great deal to tell about that city. Everything should be arranged in 
due order. ‘To-day I will confine myself to Hamburg, to-morrow we 
shall travel to Berlin.” ——“ Catch me here to-morrow,” thought I to myself ; 
“if I only can get through to-day, I will take French leave before we 
come to Berlin.” 

“Come! since you give such a good reason, we will let you off Berlin 
just now. I am a lover of order myself, and here everything goes by 
clockwork. During the first part of the morning every one must loo 
out for himself ; at twelve we meet for luncheon—at three o’clock we 
dine. Amuse yourself in the mean time as well as you can; you will 
find plenty of books in the library—yonder hang fire-arms—and in the 
stables there are horses at your service; do exactly as if you were at 
home, and take care of yourself.” 

“T will take a turn in the garden,” said I, with a glance at Jetteé— 
one of those looks d’intelligence from which I expected great things; but 
she took no notice of it, and I was under the necessity of remarking, that 
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being a stranger I did not know the way. But even this opening for a 
téte-a-téte she allowed to pass, and I could not imagine how she intended 
to bring about our secret conference. 

“ A stranger!” cried my uncle. ‘“ But true, in eleven years one forgets 
a great deal. Let me see—how old were you then ? you are three-and- 
twenty now .. . twelve years of age you were ; who could have guessed 
then that you would have become such a free-and-easy, off-hand sort 
of a fellow ?' Well, let him be shown the grounds, children. Thomas 
must go to his studies—my wife has her household matters to attend 
to—Jetté, you must ....” 
| Tam really not able, my dear father—I have a dreadful headache,” 
said the poor timid girl. And she looked as if she spoke nothing but the 
truth; she was so pale, and her eyes were so red. hae 

“ A woman’s malady,” said her father, looking vexed; “ it is, of 
course; incumbent on you to.... Well, all that will vanish when you are 
better acquainted. We know what these qualms mean,” he added, turning 
towards me. I nodded, as if I would have said—Sat sapienti. ‘‘ Have 
you also got-a headache, Hanné? Are you also suffering from nervous- 
ness ? Or can’you stand the fresh morning air, my girl ?” he asked. I 
looked eagerly at the little gipsy. | 

“ Oh! I can endure the fresh morning air very well,” she replied. 

“Then ‘take charge of your cousin Carl, and show him round the 
garden and the shrubberies, and don’t forget the pretty view from the 
rising ground where the swing is.”’ 

The Justitsraad held out his hand to me, and I pressed it with all the 
warmth of sincere gratitude. 

** Come, cousin,” said Hanné. ‘ Shall we call each other by our first 
names, or not? But we can settle that as we go along.” ' 

“‘ For Heaven's sake, let us call each other by our baptismal names, 
else we should not seem like cousins. Don’t you think so, uncle ?” 

“ You are of my own people, my boy. Always be merry and frank— 
that is my motto. I am right glad that you have not adopted the stiff 
German manners. Your father was always very grave, but you have 
rubbed off all that solemnity abroad, I am happy to see.” 

Iu my delight at the promised stroll with Hanné, I forgot that it was 
my duty to kiss Jette’s hand on leaving her. Just as I had reached the 
door I suddenly remembered it, and rushing back, I went through the 
salutation in the speediest manner possible, expressing at the same time 
my hope to find her better on my return. They all laughed, and even 
Jetté could not help smiling, there was something so comical in my hur- 
ried return, and equally hurried performance of the ceremony etiquette 
demanded. | 

Was I not right in calling myself a madcap? Here was I actually 
walking with the charming little Hanné all over the grounds! I—her 
pretended cousin; I—who ought to have been sent to the house of cor- 
rection for having, under another man’s name, presumed to thrust myself 
ito the midst of a respectable family ; I—who had committed a positive 
depredation, and broken the sacred privacy of a seal—here was I wander- 
ing about arm-in-arm with the Justitsraad’s daughter at Court, the 

vating, innocent, beautiful little Hanné ; I—who deserved to be 
driven away with all the dogs on the estate at my heels! Well! goodpess 
and justice do not always carry the day in this world ! 











